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“Oi, Serbia/’^ 

J T WAS A GREAT DAY TOR US NEWSPAPERMEN ^W^EN YUGOSLAVIA’S 

Prime Minister finally signed the Tripartite Pact one cold morn- 
ing in Marcli. Of course, none of us approved this diplomatic 
’‘defeat of another free country. It waE simply that we wanted 
some sleep, and it looked now as if we could get it. 

, Those of us who had already been through the same sort of 
tiling in other countries like Rumania and Bulgaria were begin- 
ning to get worn out by this Hitler technique. I know that we 
correspondents lost more--sleep and more weight than any of the 
1 kings or Ministers or diplomats during the weeks of pressure 
politics and uncertainty, the flood of conflicting rumours, the 
war of nerves. 

In every country the story had followed the same old pattern. 
When we got orders to buy plane tickets for Bucharest or Sofia 
or Belgrade because a new crisis had developed we knew exactly 
what it^as going to mean. 

Weeks of “.Will they? Won't they?” Weeks of dope stories 
based on the slimmest of chancellery gossip. Weeks of wridng 
two or three long dispatches a day trying to keep the story alive 
while we waited for the inevitable to happen. We felt most of 
the time as if we were pygmies, with our notebooks in our hands, 
standing in the middle of an immense half-darkened stage (com- 
pare The Emperor Jones) while a hidden orchestra (strong on the 
drums) played a dreary dirge with a beat like the Volga Boat 
Song and two choruses, hidden in the wings, chanted across die 
stage alternate lines of something like this : 

“ Maybe they’ll sign.” “ Never, never, never!” 

“ X says they will sign.” " Y says they won’t sign." 

'■ Now tliey’re weakening.” “ No, theyte lesisting!" 
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“ To morrow they’ll sign.” “ Yes, to-monow they’ll sign- 
“ W.'iit, hold c\ery thing!” " Somebody's changed hts nnna 
“Maybe they’re )ust suUing.” “No, thcy'te icsuting! 

“ Maybe they’ll sign.” “ Neva, nevet , nevci!" 

(Crash of drums and cymbals) 

" THEY’VE SIGNED 1 ” 

We had gone through the same sort o£ thing in Bucharest, 
svaiting for the German troops to march into Rumania. And m 
Sofia, waiting for Bulgaria to knuckle under to Berlin and If^ 
the Nazi army sweep down across die Danube. Now' w'c ha 
gone through it all over again in Belgrade. But at last tn. 
jittery days were over. 

Yugoslavia had given Hitler the green light; sold out — body, 
soul, and railway lines. We had written our capitulation stories, 
packed our bags, and argued over where the nc\t crisis was likely 
to break out. Turkey was my choice. 1 was waiting only for an 
O.K. from the Associated Press to move on. 

But then something happened that forced us to unlimber our 
typewriters in a hurry, dig copy paper out of our suitcases, and 
get to work in Belgrade again. It was a completely crazy 
development. It wasn’t at all according to the old pattern of 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and the other capitulation countries. That, 
of course, made it big news. 

Despite public speeches, despite what the controlled radio said 
and what the weak-livered Yugoslav Press told us, w’e all knew 
that the Prime Minister, Cvetkovich, had at best only 20 per cent, 
of the population behind him when he joined Yugoslavia to tlie 
Axis. But it had been the same in Rumania. There the 80 per 
cent, had remained dumb. And we all expected the same pattern 
to be followed here in Yugoslavia. There was no reason to Llieve 
the 80 per cent, would d,are to speak out m denunciation 

I. w,i. 

old lemng off steam with typical Balkan eusto S.r H 
Riots. A young revolution ,n the claLon ^ c 
schools. Hitler pictures torn to shrei So /dammar 
as a traitor. Slomns deriding denounced 

scrawled in childish writinir L ^ o' Ac Government 

wnung on walls and doors. Thousands of 
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liungry youngsters barricading themselves in their schools and 
refusing to obey orders from any one. 

Belgrade was never prouder of its young than tliat day in 
March when its young said the things the whole city wanted 
to say but didn't dare. Crowds of parents gatiiercd round the 
schools and smiled silent encouragement up at the svindows 
packed with children. Police officials scratched their heads and 
wondered what to do about it. Riots and demonstradons by 
university students were old stuff to them. For generations they 
had been putting down outbursts like that with rubber truncheons 
and bayonets, but you can’t use rubber truncheons and bayonets 
on ten-year-old boys and girls, especially if they are your own 
boys and girls, and more especially if they’re saying things you 
believe yourself and just'haven’t the nerve to say. 

One of the demonstradon centres was a school across the 
street from the Srpski Kralj Hotel, where most of the American 
Piess slept, ate, drank, and laboured. At one point we watched 
boys and girls sitting at their desks working away with an eager- 
ness seldom demonstrated before. 

Wc could see them through the windows with our field- 
glasses. They were scribbling out inflammatory pamphlets. Wc 
watched them during the busy noon hour rush out into the street 
and distribute them among the passing crowds. 

We also saw a furdvc fellow in plain clothes slip one of the 
am.Tteurish handbills in his pocket and duck into our hotel. I 
followed him to the telephone room, and when he went into a 
box I eavesdropped from the next one. He called Secret Police 
pfeadquarters, identifying himself merely with a number. Then 
he read off the words on die leaflet slowly enough for some one 
at the other end to copy them down. 

“ Interesting handbills the kids put out,” I said casually, but 
with a wink, as we bumped into each other coming out of the 
boxes. He looked a bit startled; then he took me off into a 
corner of the lobby. 

“ You’re an American, aren’t you? All right. We’re on the 
same side, then. I tcil you those kids out there may be making 
history to-day. Don’t you sec what this means?” 

" What^” 1 asked dumbly. 

'“If this svere just a fesv hundred kids svriting a lot of non- 
.sense it wouldn't inc.in anything, but these kids arc only parrots. 
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Thay’re just repeating stufi they heard at home. That’s why my 

ofJicc ” he looked round nervously. “ That’s why my office 

is watching this thing. This shows how tlic country feels. This 
is important. You newspaper boys had better keep your pencils 
sharp. Things arc going to happen in Yugoslavia yet!” 

It was 2.30 the next morning when things did start happening, 

I was getting a little sleep, thanks to an arrangement with Ray 
Brock, of the Netr Yorl^ Ttmes. He had agreed to keep an 
eye on the city from midnight until dawn each morning while 
tire post-crisis crisis lasted. I watched things from dawn until 
noon. We both worked during the afternoon and evening. It 
svas a happy arrangement, because Brock had a weakness for 
rumba-dancing, which kept him, from midnight until dawn 
seven mornings a week, travelling from one to another of Bel- 
grade’s Serbian cafes, Russian basement dives, and cosmopolitan 
hot spots. And in those places it was always possible to pick up 
the latest news, fit to print or not. 

At 2.30 on the morning of March 27, 1941, between rumbas, 
Brock ran into a hot piece of news in one of his resorts. 

“ They tell me,” he shouted over the ’phone, “ that fifty to a 
hundred army tanks arc taking up positions round the city. No- 
body knows what it all means. I’m going out now through 
Terrazia.” 

I agreed to look over the north end of the city and meet Brock 
in fifteen minutes at the Majestic Hotel. 

I found not only that the streets were full of tanks, but that 
thousands of soldiers, all in Air Force uniform, were taking up 
. some sort of batdc formation. 

” Move on !” they barked when I tried to approach them. No 
one would give a hint of what it was all about. 

1 ordered my Serbian chauffeur to make for the Majestic. W'^c 
were still two blocks away from the hotel when we were forced 
to a sudden stop. Soldiers with bayonets held at belly level 
made a circle round the car. The chauffeur and I were dragged 
from our scats and marched into a small park. What little 
Serbian I knew did me no good. We were prisoners — that was 
clear. Never mind why. Never mind what was happening. 
Never mind who I was. It made no difference. And 'never 
mind what all those soldiers wth machine-guns hidden in the 
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bushes were there for. Just sit down on a bench and shut up. 
Jt was clear that those were the orders and no arguing. 

The little park was filled with a select gathering. It was nearly 
three o’clock. The people who had been pulled in from the 
streets wen^ a typical three o’clock in the morning crowd in any 
city. A few women who had been scrubbing office floors. A 
puzzled policeman. Two night club entertainers in backless 
dresses that swept along die ground. At least a dozen women of 
easy virtue, groggy from their night’s work. A few girls of 
semi-professional status in various stages of intoxicadon. One 
man in spodess evening dress with a beautiful French girl who 
insisted, “ You can’t do this to us.” Three old men loaded down 
widi copies of Poh'/il^a, the morning paper, full of stories designed 
to please Yugoslavia’s new Axis partners, yet without a word 
about what had happened in the schools of Belgrade yesterday. 

We gathered in litdc groups under the trees, away from the 
glare of street-lights, and talked in whispers. Every few minutes 
a soldier came over and menaced us with a bayonet and told us 
in short Serb words to shut up. One man who had been an 
army captain said it looked like a military putsch to him. The 
crowd laughed him down. No one laughed when some one 
else guessed that the German army was probably coming down 
through Yugoslavia to attack Greece and that this was just a 
little precaution to see that the people didn’t ex'press their feel- 
ings too openly. 

Just then I saw a squad of soldiers bringing in a familiar 
figure. Milan 1 Good old Milan, our favourite barman at the 
Srpski Kralj Hotel. Milan was one of my best sources of in- 
formation. ' If any one knew the answers, he did. We went off 
into the bushes and had a drink or two out of a botdc of slivo- 
vich Milan always carried in his hip pocket for emergencies, 
and then he began to talk. 

Simovich, the commander of the Air Force, was behind it all. 
The retired captain was right. Wc were watching the unfolding 
of a first-class, full-dress coup d’etat. On the stroke of two 
o’clock army units all over the country had been ordered out. 
At 2 .J 0 they struck, surrounding the royal palace, the Regent’.s 
palace, the home of every Cabinet Minister, all the police stations, 
the gendarmeries, city halls, and other public buildings. They 
had all their tanks, light artillery, and motorized equipment 
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ready for action in case of opposition. Simovich was pro-British. 

He was conrinced the country would be with him in his attempt 
to throw out the Government that had sold Yugoslavia to Hitler 
and Mussolini. He was playing a dangerous game, and he knew 
it. Prince Paul, who was ruling as Regent for th^ boy king, 
Peter, was a “ tough old bird,” as Milan put it. 

“ Then there’s the Gypsy,” Milan said, with a snarl of con- 
tempt. He was using the term of derision they all used when 
they t.ilked in whispers .about Cvctkosich, ihe Prime Minister, 
who had such a gypsy cast that the purity of his blood was often 
questioned. “The Gypsy’ll fight like a cornered wildcat!’’ 

“ But they’re taking no thanecs,” Milan v.'ent on as he held 
out the sh\o\ich bottle again. “That’s why we’re here.” He 
grabbed the bottle back and took a big gulp of the plum brandy 
himself. “See that building over there? That’s the main police 
station. Every one gets pulled in to the park here who 
approaches the place.” 

Milan said the coup was really being directed hy the otficers 
of the Air Force. Simovich trusted them down to the last man. 
Their plan required the coup to be completed, for the country to 
be entirely in their hands, by dawn, which meant five o’clock. 

The more Milan talked the more my blood-pressure rose. This 
began to look like the biggest story in all of Yugoslavia’s historv. 

I remembered what the plain-clothes man had told me in die 
Srpski Kralj lobby. Out of the mouths of babes had come a call 
for the overthrow of the treacherous Cvctkovich Government, and 
now Simovich and his Air Force boys were answeVing that call 
with tanks and cannon and machine-guns. The Nursery Revolu- 
tion! Whether Simovich won or lost, it was front-page Muff. 

If he won little Yugoslavia would be the first country in the 
Balkans to defy Hitler. Just last night Hitler h.id put on a big 
dinner-party in Berlin for Matsuoka. The Yugoslav capitulation 
had liccn timed to impress the sly little Japanese Foreign Mini- 
ster. Now, with the ink on the 'treaty hardly dry, it would be i 
icpudiated. Schoolchiidrcn were going to 'make Hitler ihc 
laughing-stock of the world. W’hat would the German Fuhrer 
say lo Ihe little Japanese Foreign Minister when they met at 
breakfast this moining? If Simovich had the nerve to po 
whole way this might jmi possihlj he die turning-paint 'in the 
unr. Wh.u a story t 
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1 ran over to the light of a street-lamp and looked at “ 
watch. It was just four o’clock in the morning. That meaiff'^ 
nine o’clock in the evening in New York. Eight o’clock in 
Chicago. Si.\ o’clock in Los Angeles. Still plenty of time to 
make the morning papers, even allowing for the customary two 
or three hours for cables to get to America. 

But the young Air Force officer guarding the entrance to the 
park wasn’t impressed. He didn’t know English, but he under- 
stood a little French, and he listened patiently while I tried to 
tell him how important it was for me to get the news to America. 

As we talked he unwittingly confirmed all that Milan had told 
me, but that only made me the more eager to get out of this 
temporary concentration camp. 

“Maybe in an hour,’’ he fin.illy said. “ If at five o’clock all 
IS quiet ... If we have won without trouble, then you people 
...” And he made a gesture to indicate we should be set free. 

Four-ten 1 Fifty minutes to wait I There was no sense trying 
to impress on the Air Force officer what those fifty minutes 
might mean to me. No one in the Balkans has any time sense, 

I was finally reconciled to that after two years of fudle arguing 
and pleading. It was no use trying to explain to him that Bel- 
grade was full of other British and American newspapermen; 
that competidon, was keen; that a beat of a few minutes these 
days brought c.ablcs of congratulation for the man on top and 
“ What-the-heH’s-thc-mattcr-with-you ’’ cables for the rest. I had 
seen Leon Kay, of the United Press, and Michael Chinigo, of the 
International News Service, scooting out of the Srpski Kralj as 
I stumbled down the front steps at 2.30. And Brock the Rumba 
Dancer ! I was supposed to meet him at 2.45 I These men and 
a lot of others might be busy with telephone calls to Switzerland 
- or New York right now, while I, trapped in a park with a lot 
of shivering prostitutes, drunks, and paper-sellers, was muffing 
the biggest story of the year. 

I paced the park like a caged lion while a tough peasant soldier 
from the mountains, with long walrus moustaches, told two of 
the girls what he thought of them for breaking into an under- 
. ground air-raid shelter in the centre of the park and trying to set 
Up business there. I tried to find a loophole in the bushes sur- 
rounding die park, but General Simovich had organized his coup, 
even to the guarding of his temporary concentration camps, with 
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Ighnc'’”’. There wae a <olflicr with a niaehinc-gurt or 
c feet, pnei no one was nappiitj;. 

.y St ^..55 tl\e Air h'ortc huncnsiil, in a i^picaHy 
,‘sc of softlicariciiiiess, crillril me ..‘fk. espbined lie 
'to CISC me a break, and assigned a wciicr to c'rcirt me 
ii.. .Tiilitary lines in die dirtctinn of the Srpskt Krai;. Xc.ir 
the hotet 1 ran into Kay and (.hiniga. We stalked along togrthcr 
tloing that dcfcirise parrytng whuh rival tcporitrs do so oltcn 
when each wants to find out tvhat the other = and set not 
disclose his own story. This time we iinalK .•'greed to c'^rhange 
information. They had a lot more dct.iils than I h.id about the 
extent of die military preparations. Thet knew liow many pieces 
of light artillery h.id been set up in the streets, how many tanks 
had rolled into the town, what regiments h.id entrenched them- 
selves behind barhed-wire barricades But they laugh.ed at .my 
version of what it was all about. Their story svas that a peasant 
revolution had broken out. Mobs of Serbs from the moimt.’in dis- 
tricts were marching on Belgrade to make some kind of demands 
on Cveikovich. The army had been called out to defend the 
capital against the rebels. 

By that time we had reached the hotel. All three of us broke 
formation and dashed up the steps and through the lobby. 'I'he 
telephone girl grinned as she saw " zc ires crazy Americans " 
diving towards her, 

“ You can keep your — what ccs it you say.' — chemises on," 
she blurted out in her broken English. 

All three of us were shouting Berne, Zurich, Rome, Budapest 
numbers at her. She put licr hands to her cars until we quieted 
down. Then she patiently explained that since c.xact!y one 
minute past two all international lines had been cut; that the 
radio station was accepting no Press messages and tliat . . . 

“ I tinh now ze breakfast ces good for ze tired journalecsts.” 

Foolishly none of us took her suggestion.' I went into the box 
and called the American Legation. Maybe they could get word 
to New York somehow. But the ban on communications had 
now been extended to diplomats, an unusual procedure even in 
the Balkans, where we were growing accustomed to having cverv 
conceivable obstacle put in the way of sending news whenever 
there was any news worth sending. Then I studied a map. The 
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Rumanian border was a matter of a hundred miles. It was a 
hundred and fifty miles to die Bulgarian frontier. It might even 
be possible to get up to Budapest or down into Greece before the 
■phone lines were opened up again. But if diis really was a 
military putsch a dash in any direction would be futile. Frontiers 
would be dosed and heavily guarded. And if a man did find 
some way to get out of die country it might be impossible to get 
back for days. By that time the story might have assumed even 
greater proporuons: a bloody civil war or a clash with the NaXi 
troops who were already poised on the frontiers. Belgrade 
mustn’t be left uncovered. Better stay here and take a chance on 
getting the first call out when the lines open. 

While I was changing from the pyjamas and overcoat in which 
I had been tramping the city, two local telephone calls came in. 
One was from a friend who said he had seen Kay and Chinigio 
in a car, apparently making for the frontier. The odicr call 
brought absolute confirmation that it was, after all, a cottp d'etat, 
which was succeeding beyond the wildest dreams of the plotters. 
That made the score even. If the two other Press Association 
men got out of the country' with their stories about the military 
defending the c.apital against rebellious peasants, so much the 
better. They probably never would get back to report the real 
story. 

It was light now, and I made another attempt to get to the 
Majestic Hotel and keep that 2..J5 date witli Brock. Traffic was 
moving freely through the streets. Early morning pedestrians 
blinked at the tanks, the barbed-wire barricades, the swarms of 
soldiers, but they kept moving. No one knew then whether 
to cheer or to curse under his breath. The city still didn’t know 
what it was all about. 

A cordon had been thrown around the Majestic. Those inside 
the circle of soldiers couldn’t get out. Those outside, like my- 
self, couldn’t get in. On the pavement in front of the hotel I 
suddenly spotted Dave Walker, of Rcuter’.s and the London 
Daily Mirror. For two years Dave and I together had covered 
every major crisis in the Balkans. Of the hundred or more 
Americans and Englishmen who had worked in these countries 
since the war began. Walker was without a doubt the best in- 
formed, no matter which country he happened to be in. We 
rushed towards each other. A good-natured soldier in the cordon 
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let us talk a minute over his shoulder. It didn’t take Dave long 
to unlo.id what he knew. The facts were snapped across the 
soldier’s shoulder in quick little sentences. 

“ Prince Paul has fled. Little King Peter will t.ikc over die 
country. Simovich will be Prime Minister. Cvetkovich, Cinco- 
Markovitch, and all the rest of the Cabinet have been arrested. 
They caught some of them right here in the Majestic. They’re 
still searching the hotel. That’s why all diesc soldiers are guard- 
ing the place.” 

While we talked the streets were filling up widi people. They 
were dazed, bewildered people, still wondering what it all meant. 
Then faintly, far in the distance, we heard a feeble litde cheer. 
It came closer, grew louder. You could sense the news spreading 
down Mihilova, the main street of Belgrade, and into the little 
avenues that criss-cross Mihilova, like tongues of fire along gaso- 
line-soaked bands of dry grass. The faint cheer became a roar, 
then an infernal din. No one could talk any more. No one 
wanted to talk. Every one just opened his mouth and let out 
all the noise he could. Here were thousands of people who for 
months had been throttled, gagged, suppressed. 

In the last few weeks they had wanted more than ever before 
to bellow out denunciation of their own leaders. They had 
wanted to sing tlieir fiery old Serbian marching songs and carry 
flags in parades and tell the world how they felt. But they had 
been gagged. Now the gag was off. Simovich had done that. 
Simovich was a hero. Long live Simovich! Peter was going to 
be a king now in something more than name alone. Long live 
the boy King ! Oi, Serbia ! Some one started to sing that greatest 
of national anthems, 0:, Serbia! Thousands of lungs filled witli 
air and roared out the words. 

A little old shopkeeper ran into his back room and came out 
with a picture of Peter. Some one nailed it on to a stick, and 
the parade began. The day had started. A day Serbs will never 
forget, despite all the tragedy it cventu.illy led to. Street hawkers 
began selling British emblems for the buttonhole. Where they 
got the thousands of little metal gadgets no one ever found out, 
but by night every one wore one. Paraders carried Union Jacks 
of all sizes. Big American flags were pulled out of cedar chests 
and motli-balls, and hung on buildings. 

But the pro-British, pro-Greek, pro-American part was inci- 
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dental. A lot of people, a lot of touch-line observers, missed 
that point. This riot of emotion was primarily a pro-Serbian 
party, Yugoslavia’s new independence day, a celebration of the 
end of tyranny and suppression. Freedom had returned. Free- 
dom to yell "Long live the British!” if you wanted to. Free- 
dom to cheer for some one besides Hitler if you wanted to. 

“ How about the Nazis?” some one yelled. Ah, yes, the Nazis. 
The crowd had almost forgotten the Nazis. A roar went dirough 
Terrazia. “ Down with the Nazis!" I kept thinking, if Hiller 
could only hear them now ! If Hitler could only hear how they 
said that word " Nazis ” between their teeth, widi all the hatred 
of a people betrayed and then liberated. If Hitler could only 
see how Yugoslavia really felt about him — Yugoslavia, which 
he had put down as his new .ally — then maybe ii would make him 
realize something about these other countries he had signed up, 
these other countries that were paying lip service to him, " Down 
with the Nazis I” The crowd kept roaring out its hatred, and 
then they started off with a great rush towards the north. 

We were all swept along in the turbulent stream of the demon- 
strators. No one seemed to know where we were going except 
the leaders ahead. Then we stopped, and we saw we were in 
front of the German Travel Agency, with its invitingly large 
plate-glass windows and its big cotton swastikas on flagpoles over 
the pavement. If you’re furious you have to hit something. That 
word " Nazis ” had reminded the crowd it was furious. And 
when the crowd saw die big plate-glass windows diey knew they 
had something to hit, a ready-made target. The only trouble 
was diat there weren’t enough v/indows. Every one wanted to 
throw stones. The Serbs throw stones rather accurately. In a 
few seconds the plate-glass windows were in piles of ground glass 
on the pavement. The swastikas had been torn in shreds and 
burned. The interior of the German Travel Agency was a 
wreck. 

1 shipped off long enough to get my camera. When I came 
back I tried to take a few shots over' the heads of die crowd, but 
the Serbs were too recently under Turkish domination not to be 
suspicious of cameras; and besides they were seeing Nazi agents 
everywhere that day. If I wanted to photograph diis scene I 
must be a Nazi agent gathering evidence, trying to get on to a 
- film the faces of those responsible, so that they could be punished 
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in true Nazi style when and if Hitler got this country under his 
thumb again. That was the way they seemed to see it. 

It was a dclic.ate situation. I hid tlic camera quickly and 
pulled out my .A.m'crican passport. But it w.is too late for that. 
Those on the edge of the crowd round me couldn’t see the pass- 
port or hear me shouting: “ Amcrikanski ! Amerikanski !” There 
weren’t any more windows left to break, and they needed some 
new object of fury. It began to look as if I were it. Those close 
to me were growling short Serb words. Those in the middle of 
the crowd were roaring for action. Those on the fringe were 
crying for blood. Just then I remembered the foot-square Ameri- 
can silk flag folded up inside my cigarette case. 1 had carried 
it for months, “ in case of emergencies,” as a soldier carries a roll 
of bandages. I pulled it out, waved it over the heads of those 
closing in tighter around me, and shouted, ” Oi, Serbia! Oi, 
Amerikanski I” There was a split second of hesitation. My life 
might depend on whether this trick worked. Then the crowd 
, roared back: “ Oi, Serbia! Oi, Amerikanski I” 

But the thing that really saved me was some one remembering 
the Italian Travel Agency, back in the heart of Terrazia. A -new 
target. .Another debt to be paid. And of! surged the crowd. 
I ducked down a side-street with my camera under my coat 
(thousands of other cameras were smashed or confisoited that 
day) and made for Nicky’s apartment on the top floor of the 
Albania Building, Belgrade’s one skyscraper, at the head of 
Terrazia. 

Nicky was a handsome young Serb who had an important job 
in the State Senate. A private celebration was going on in his 
apartment. A dozen semi-hysterical friends were dividing their 
time between drinking strong slivovich from big tumblers, lean- 
ing out of the windows watching tlie people down in Terrazia, 
and slapping one another on the back. I stood there at the 
windows witli them, watching the mob close in on the Italian 
Travel Agency. We laughed at the half-hearted attempts of the 
soldiers to hold them back. Then we saw some one throw a 
stone. The soldiers put down their rifles and bayonets and let 
the fun begin. 

It went that way all day. From dawn until it was too dark 
. to read the slogans people printed on pieces qf cardboard and 
nailed to sticks and carried through the streets. From dawn 



until people were so tired they began to remember they hadn’t 
eaten since yesterday. 

Even the sky over Belgrade was happy. But once, about 
noon, a black cloud came across the sun. Thousands of people, 
only a generation or two removed from the soil, glanced nerv- 
ously up over their shoulders at the sky. I knew what was going 
through their heads. The Serbs arc a simple people and a super- 
stitious people. It was a bad sign, that blot on the sun. Maybe 
some of them stopped singing and shouting long enough to 
wonder what this was all leading to, anyway, this defiance of the 
steel and might of the Nazis. But then another brass band 
came along, and they forgot — for the moment. 

Periodically that day we tried to find some way of sending out 
the story of what was happening, but the ’phone lines were still 
cur, and the radio station was still not accepting any messages. 
Late in the afternoon Kay and Chinigio suddenly appeared. I 
had been hoping all day they would succeed in getung across 
some frontier into Bulgaria or Rumania w'lth their story of a 
peasant revolt. Instead they had been arrested not far from Bel- 
grade and had spent die day trying to argue with soldiers who 
knew no English and spoke a language neither of them could 
understand. Finally they had been released. Now they were 
back, and there was a danger that they would find some way to 
get die jump on the rest of us. 

Just at dusk lyord spread that a new Propaganda Ministry had 
been set up. We all stormed the place, stories in hand. We 
waited in line for hours. A word was finally cut here and there, 
and our dispatches were stamped “ Passed by Censor,” and they 
said we were free to send them. No, we were told in answer to 
questions, we still could not use the telephone lines, but wc could 
use the radio. A mad dash to the radio station. But there wc 
learned diat a new rule was in force. No dispatches could he 
sent by the usual collect method. That meant digging up great 
quantities of dinars, for our stories ran to thousands of words. 
Even pooling all our dinars, \\c hadn’t enough to pay for one 
dispatch. More valuable time wasted. And when wc got back 
with big bundles of paper money everything had been changed 
again. Now the radio was closed down, but the telephone lines 
had opened up. Only all c.alls had ro be made from tlie three 
bo\cs in the telephone c.\changc building, which was in complete 
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charge o£ the militarj'. And there were six or eight of us frantic 
to get stories off! In the sprint for the telephone building my 
long legs helped, and within five minutes I had the A.P. office in 
Berne, Switzerland, on the ’phone. The first call of the day out 
of Belgrade. 

“St. John’s 11928 Belgrade Direct. Yugoslavia to-night has 
more than a million soldiers massed on her frontiers in prepara- 
tion for war, following a day of . . .’’ 

That’s as far as I got. Then the line suddenly went dead. I 
shouted to the operator in the big switchboard room. In a com- 
bination of French, Serbian, and English she told me, in effect, 
to keep my pants on; she’d get Berne b.tck again in a minute. 
It wasn’t a minute. It was twenty. In the meantime otlicr men 
were diciadng their stories. Finally I was talking with Berne 
again. 

“ St. John’s 11928 Belgrade Direct. Yugoslavia to-night has 
more than a million soldiers massed . . .’’ 

That’s as far as I got the second time. By now it was begin- 
ning to be obvious that I was being cut intentionally by the 
military censor upstairs in thts same building. 

The thiref conversadon, half an hour Jacer, began something 
like this; 

“ Hey, Berne, skip the first paragraph. I don’t think they like 
it. Let’s start with the second. Ready? For twelve hours to- 
day a frenzied crowd . . .’’ 

Then they cut me again. 

Upstairs I found the chief military censor and tried to argue 
with him. I showed him how the civil censor at the Propa- 
ganda Ministry had read every word of the dispatch and had 
put his big rubber stamp on every page. It made no impression. I 
had discussed military matters in my first paragraph, and they 
didn’t like it. It would be useless for me to try to use the ’phone 
any more. They said, quite frankly, that they would cut me 
after a few words if I tried to telephone. My plea that none of 
us knew anything about a military censorship got me nowhere. 
They admitted they had no facilities for reading dispatches and 
cutting out what they didn’t like. There was only one man 
available who understood English, and he was busy listening in 
and throwing a switch when he didn’t like something. 'The 
switch had been thrown for me permanently. 
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It was a hard blow, because just the night before, the old 
Cvctkovich Minister of Propaganda had given me foicy-eight 
hours to get out of the country on the ground that Berlin had 
objected to my stories about tlie school demonstrations and had 
demanded my expulsion. I had chuckled to myself all day over 
my good luck. The coup d'etat hadn’t come a day too soon to 
save me. Now, cut from the use of telephone lines, I was in 
just as bad a fix. 

It was midnight before I finished my futile argument and went 
out of the building to find that the military had taken over all 
taxicabs. I started to tramp the two miles to the Srpski Kralj. 
No food for the last twenty-four hours. Now all restaurants were 
closed. No A.P. story from Yugoslavia in any papers in America 
to-morrow morning except those twenty-eight words I got across 
before they threw die switch. 

But at the Srpski Krai) I found that Eda had saved the day 
for me. Eda, who had wandered all over the Balkans with me, 
translating, getting arrested as a foreign spy, arguing with officials, 
and backing me up in emergencies. 1 found Eda, with perspir- 
ation running from her in great rivulets, sitting at a telephone 
just ’phoning the last paragraph of my three-thousand-word dis- 
patch from a copy which by some freak of luck I had left with 
her. A call had come in for me from Berne about eleven o’clock 
in the evening. Eda had grabbed it and saved me. But it 
wasn’t a complete victory, because Kay had also received an in- 
coming call — only his came through at 10.30, half an hour before 
mine. The military boys, in their confusion, had forgotten that 
newspapermen can send stories on incoming calls as well as 
outgoing ones. 

While we had been fuming about communications Simovich 
and his new Ministers had been busy. They realized what a 
dangerous step they had taken. They knew what Hitler in 
Berlin and Mussolini in Rome would be saying by now. They 
knew, as we all knew, diat a necklace of steel had already been 
placed gently round Yugoslavia’s neck. If Berlin and Rome 
gave tlic word the noose might be pulled quickly and Yugo- 
slavia might be strangled. Italian troops on the north-west, 
Italian tioops in Albania. Nazi troops, Nazi planes, Nazi tanks, 
lined uo along the Rumani.an. Bulgarian, and Hungarian frontiers 
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and along the old line between Yugoslavia and what used to be 
Austria. 

There was only one gap in the necklace o£ steel. That was 
to the south. The border with Greece. The narrow Vardar 
Valley. That was the hope. The Vardar Valley. They said 
there were three hundred thousand British troops in Greece wait- 
ing to back up the rebellious Yugoslavs. Three hundred thou- 
sand British troops with plenty of tanks, planes, and munitions. 
Who said so? Well ... of course it wasn’t c.vactly official. Not 
e.\actly. But for three weeks a tall, slim young Greek journalist, 
Pappas by name, had been shuttling back and forth from Athens 
to Belgrade. He carried a diplomatic passport, and he whis- 
pered that he was on a “ diplomatic mission.” 

While the Cvetkovich Government was negotiating with the 
Axis about signing up, the ubiquitous figure of the Greek 
Pappas slithered here and there. He chose his confidants care- 
fully. Foreign correspondents he felt that he could trust. Serbian 
oppositionists, like the Simpvich crowd. A few selected diplo- 
mats. It was dangerous business. He was dealing in dynamite. 
Not the kind of dynamite you use to blow up bridges, but the 
kind of dynamite you use to blow up nations. He had just 
come from Athens. From “ our frieiids down in Athens,” he 
said, and he winked slyly. “You know, our friends!” 

“ Our friends ” wanted Yugoslavia to know that a hundred 
thousand Tritish troops had landed at half a dozen different ports 
in the soutli of Greece. He even gave us die names of die ports. 
The blue waters of the Mediterranean were black with ships. 
British ships. Ships carrying a mighty Balkan army that would 
help Greece and Yugoslavia defy the Axis, if Yugoslavia only 
had the nerve to do any defying. 

I was one of the correspondents Pappas chose to confide in. 
I was, introduced to him by a reputable, honest British news- 
paperman whom I knew and trusted. What Pappas said was 
- hot news, because until then there had been only vague rumours 
about British troop landings in Greece. He said I was welcome 
to use the figures and all the details he gave me if I swore not 
-to disclose where they came from. “ Of course,” he explained, 
'■ I must warn you that the British will deny the story. They 
-will deny it officially, but they will confirm it unofficially. They 
■ don’t dare admit it for publication. ' You can understand why. 
' ' 20 



It would give the Germans just the excuse they may want to 
attack us. But you can take my word for it that it’s all true. 
The easiest way to check up on the story is to check up on me.” 

I did. It was too serious a story to put out ^vithout careful 
checking. All of us were bending over backward trying not to 
fall for any one’s propaganda. I asked some of the boys who had 
been in Athens all about Pappas. They gave me detailed reports. 
They were sure he was all right. Fine reputation. Important 
'eonnexions inside the Greek Government. Very close to the 
British High Command. Often was given important diplomatic 
missions. 

And then I went to the British Legation and asked them flady 
how about these landings of British troops in Greece. Officially, 
they said, they were obliged to deny it. Categorically, in fact. 
'But unofficially . . . well . . . and they hesitated and smiled. 
Who gave me the information.? Pappas? Well, Pappas was a 
very reputable man, and he had just come from Athens, and he 
ought to know what was going on down in Greece. So I sent 
the story about a hundred thousand British troops in Greece, with 
planes and tanks and munitions. Then I sent a story about the 
blue Mediterranean being black with British ships. Later I 
boosted the number to two hundred thousand and eventually to 
three hundred thousand, all on the reports of the Greek Pappas 
and on the unofficial confirmation (but official denial) of the 
British Legation in Belgrade. 

How seriously General Simovich himself took the Pappas 
reports and how much these reports inspired his coup d’etat and 
his defiance of Hitler no one will ever know definitely, but 
weeks later some of his little circle of advisors, Ministers, and 
army officers told me they had believed every word of the reports 
and had been convinced that at least fifteen British divisions and 
‘ hundreds of Briush planes would rush to Yugoslavia’s aid when 
the zero hour came. 

So Simovicli reformed the Government and played for time 
while Hitler demanded to know wh.at he was going to do about 
the Tripartite Pact and began preparing for the war all of us 
knew now was inevitable. 
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Waiting for War 


W E S.\T IN THE OPEN-PACED DINING-ROOM OE THE SRPSKI IvRAE], 
watching endless columns of cavalry parade past die 
windows on their way to the frontiers. We were full of admir- 
ation for the horses as well as the men. Sturdy men and husky 
little horses, their harnesses decorated with the first flowers of 
spring and with branches of trees that had )ust sprouted finger- 
sized leaves. The men all seemed eager for action, and even the 
animals looked happy about it. They were going off to battle. 
They were going to show Hidcr. A pint-sized nation was going 
to speak up. Look out, Berlin, here we come! 

Most of these million or more soldiers who were mobilized 
during the last days of hfarch and the first days of April really 
thought they were going places. They knew they had the repu- 
tation of being the grizzliest, fightingest bunch of soldiers in the 
Balkans, which really meant something, for fighting wars has 
always been to the Balk.-ms what playing cricket is to the English 
or watching some one else play baseball is to the Americans. But 
often during that week some of us who had been up in Rumania 
and had lived with the three hundred thousand German soldiers 
camped there for months had some dark thoughts. 

" Listen,” some one would suddenly lean across the table and 
sav in dc,id earnest, *' you can’t throw horses and peasant carts 
and tno,inuin guns like that assortment out there in the street 
ag,!insr the steel and stuit the Nazis have got all oiled up and 
ready for this show!” 

” But Serbia’s a mount.ainous place,” some one svould pipe 
b.U'k. *• This is no Blitz country. These babies will lose the 
plains, but Wait until they get the Nazis into the mountains. The 
i'cr'f.s knt>w their mfiuntaiii'. Remember the last svar? Thev 



can retire to the mountains of Southern Serbia and fight there 
for a year.” 

“ And if the Germans cut their transportation lines how will 
they get food?” 

Back came the answer : “ Did you ever sec what these peasants 
live on? Black bread and onions. They’ve got enough flour and 
onions back in those mountains to feed the entire army for at 
least a year. Besides they’ll eat their shoe leather before they’ll 
give into the Germans.” 

“ But will the Croats remain loyal They hate the Serbs, you 
know.” 

The answer to that one never did sound completely convincing. 
Croat officers were scattered thinly throughout all six Yugoslav 
armies. They were expected to remain loyal, but even if some 
of them turned coat there was litde danger, because few of them 
held posts of importance. As for the common soldiers, all of the 
Croats were stationed down in Southern Serbia, whereas pure 
Serb soldiers were guarding the Croatian frontiers. 

Despite all the arguing, the prospects looked pretty dark tc 
many of us, even if there really were three hundred thousano 
British soldiers in Greece with plenty of British planes and even 
if the Croats didn’t kick up any trouble. I thought back a few 
months when I was living in Bucharest and saw division after 
division of those grim, grey-uniformed Nazis parading past my 
window. I remembered watching their twcnt)'-ton, fifty-ton, 
hundred-ton monsters of steel snorting along Calci Victorici. I 
remembered how they amazed Bucharest by never inquiring the 
way. Most of them, tens of thousands of them, had memorized 
the map of Bucharest, with its maze of winding streets, before 
they ever left Germany. And whenever there was any necessity 
for conversation they talked Rumanian. Maybe not perfeedy, but 
a whole lot better than any of us who had lived in the country 
for a year or two. 

I remembered seeing at the head of every motorized column 
huge vehicles that looked like moving vans. Before the wheels 
of the column had stopped mechanics had unfolded the sides and 
were getting ready for work. Inside each of these vans there was 
a complete machine shop ready to do anything from mending a 
flat tj'rc to reboring a cylinder block. 'That was just one Hide 
c.\amplc of the cold N.azi efficiency we saw everywhere. It was 
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that kind of anny these poor Serbs would soon he fighting with 
the rifles they clutched-so lovingly and the horses they patted so 
gently. No matter how much wc might have disliked the Nazis, 
we were impressed by their army. No matter how much wc 
sympathized with the Serbs, we knew theirs was a peasant-cart 
army. 

One night that week in a cheap Belgrade cafana I met a Serb 
soldier from a remote mountain district. He spoke a little 
English. Wc got to talking about the approaching war. Some 
one mentioned tanks. 

“ Tanks.? What arc tanks.?” he .asked. It was obvious he 
wasn’t trying to pull our legs. 

Wc explained patiently, as you would to a man who had never 
heard of a telephone, )ust what this particular thing was. He 
listened in amazement. 

” Those are the things you are going to fight,” we told him. 
“ And your job is going to be to stop them. But how arc you 
going to do it?” 

He just patted the rifle that lay across his knees. When wc 
told him rifle bullets wouldn’t make a dent on a tank, he went 
into a blue study for a brief minute, and then his face wrinkled 
up in thought. 

“Are you sure there are men in those — those tanks?” 

When wc assured him there most certainly were he brightened 
up. The problem was solved. ^ 

“ Then it’s easy. If there are men inside they’ve got to come 
out sometime, don’t tlieyr Well, then, we wait until they come 
out, and then ” — he patted his rifle again — “ when tlicy come 
out we shoot ’em !” 

It was as simple as thatl I shuddered. If this was the kind 
of army Siraovich was planning to throw against the Nazis, God 
help Serbia 1 Tomahawks against rifles. Rifles ag.ainst machine- 
guns. Machine-guns against ’planes. But this was worse than 
any of them. Rifles against tanks ! 

One thing every one agreed on was that Belgrade couldn’t 
hold out long. Simovich issued a cautiously worded proclama- 
tion announcing to the world, in effect, that there wasn’t more 
than one chance in a million of Yugoslavia’s becoming involved 
in war, but if .anything like that did happen, “ all Governments 
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concerned will be prompdy notified that Belgrade is an unde- 
fended city.” 

Yes, Belgrade would fall quickly. The Government would 
flee to a safe spot. Communications, if any, would be where 
the Government was. And so my orders from Bureau Chief in 
Berne, Robert Parker, were to flee with the Government. Mean- 
while make any arrangements you think necessary. 

Where would the Government go? That was the big ques- 
tion. Naturally it was not a secret any one was telling news- 
papermen. But we did know that Simovich had ordered a new 
short-wave radio station in Skoplje to be made ready for im- 
mediate use. It was the only other transmitting station in the 
country outside Belgrade. There were other hints that the Gov- 
ernment might flee to that south Serbian city. To the south of 
Skoplje was friendly Greece. To the west was the Adriatic. To 
the cast Bulgaria, full of Germans; but the only way to get from 
Bulgaria to Skoplje was through one of the narrowest, steepest 
mountain-passes in all Europe. 

J c.in show you exactly what it was like. Pur the palms of your 
hands together, pointing upw.nrd. Separate the fingers of one 
hand from the fingers of the other hand by one inch. The road 
is down where your p.ilms touch each other. There you have that 
Skoplje pass. It was an old Serbian axiom that two men with 
rifles could hold that pass .against anything. The invention of 
tanks, the milit.ary men said, hadn't changed the situation much. 
Two regiments or two battalions of properly equipped men up 
the sides 'of die pass could destroy anything that tried to get 
through. Yes, Skoplje was .s.afc except from the north, and it 
would take months to pu.sh the entire Yugoslat .'\rmy from the 
north down through the mountains to Skoplje, 

It all made sense, and so 1 sent Paul Vajda to Skoplje to make 
contacts with the radio people, set up an office, and get ready 
for the big shinv. Paul Vajda was a Mungarian lew, one of 
-the most saluablc men on the svliole European sniff. He had 
worked for the A,P. in Budapest for years. But a few- weeks 
ago Berlin bad been oiTcnded by a story the Germams mistakenly 
thought be had written. Vajd.i's fric.nds in Hungan' had whis- 
pered to him that he lir.d better mo--e quickly to .1 he.-'lihier 
climate, and so be w.is imnsferrcd by the Burc.iu Chief, Parker, 
down to Bclgr.ide. 
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I was worried about Vajda’s {ailing into German hands if war 
came, and we had to start scrambling in a hurr\'. Parker and 
I talked it over and agreed tliat Skoplje was the answer. Even 
it the Germans swept down from the north faster than we ex- 
pected Paul could always move on south into Greece. 

Then I suggested that Max Harrelspn, also of A.P., should 
go to Zagreb. His job was going to be to cover the capture of 
the old Croatian capital, which we figured would occur within 
the first few days of war. If it was impossible for him to get 
the story out of Zagreb he would make his w'ay to Budapest as 
quickly as possible. The story in Croatia would all be pro-Nazi 
anyway, because no one expected that the Yugoslavs could hold 
back the invaders for long in that perfect Blitz territory. There- 
fore we decided that it would make no difference even it Harrcl- 
son did have to submit to Hungarian or German censorship. He 
would at least have a colourful first-person story of the invasion. 

As the week drew to a close wc felt we had the situation well 
in hand. We were surely better prepared to cover the war than 
Simovich was to fight it. That much was obvious. So wc just 
hovered over Belgrade waiting for die kill to begin, like a flock 
of hungry' vultures. Leigh White, of Columbia Broadcasting, 
and young Russell Hill, of the New Yor/j; Herald Tribune, who 
had gone down to Greece late in March, thinking the Yugoslav' 
story was all washed up, came rushing back. So did Cy Sulz- 
berger, of the New Yor^ Times, who now decided that the 
Serbs w'Ould make mincemeat of the Italians in Albania the 
minute war was declared and left Belgrade to be on the scene in 
Albania for that show. Sam Brewer, of the Chicago Tribune 
we were told, was also on his way up from Greece. 

Towards the end of the week Vajda began ’phoning some 
beautiful colour stories from Skoplje. Peasant women, their 
faces hidden by the traditional black veils, were pouring in from 
the hills, leading donkeys on which their warrior husbands rode 
rifles in hand, rc.idy to do battle for the fatherland. The South 
Serbian city echoed all night with the Oriental w'ailing of thc^ 
women as lliey saw their menfolk t.akcn away on trains, and then 
mounted the donkeys themselves and rode down the steps of the 
r.aiUv.iy depot and off into the hills again. 

Some of the women sent a message to Simovich ; “ Take our 
men to fight the Germans, the Hungarians, the Bulgarians and 
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the Rumanians, but don’t worry about the Italians. We’ll take 
care of them ourselves.” 

Little Serbian boys made small fortunes cxhibitins’ trained fleas 
that tried to jump from a chalked square marked “ Germany ” 
into a chalked square marked “ Yugoslavia ” and were driven off 
by other fleas, which the boys explained were the Serbs, Skoplje 
was in carnival mood. War was coming, and they looked for- 
ward to it down there. They looked forward to it with gusto. 
War made you strong. War made you brave. War was some- 
tng they knew about. And then they would sit round telling 
stories about other wars and what the tough Serbs had done to 
tlie enemy with rifle and bayonet. 

Harrclson’s stories weren’t so comforting. The Croats were 
being oh.strcperous. The old Croat leader, Matchek, who prided 
himself on never having worn a necktie and looking more like 
a peasant himself than the lowliest of his peasant followers, was 
making demands. Croatia must have more Ministers in the 
Cabinet, and jurisdiction over more territory, oi else she wouldn’t 
play ball. The Croats hadn’t done any celebrating of the coup 
d'etat. The Croats weren’t a bit enthusiastic about the impending 
‘ war. 

And even in Belgrade the emotional orgy of a few d.ays ago 
xvas beginning to wear off. The holiday spirit had disappeared 
quickly. People began to look worried nmv. Ncwsp.npcrs that 
h.adn’t been allowed to speak out for months, and then under the 
new freedom had lashed away at the overthrown traitors and the 
Nazis with strong language for a few days, now restrained them- 
selves without any Government order. Hitler must not be pro- 
voked. Some of the calmer minds beg.m to argue that it would 
be better for Yugo-slavia, and even for Britain and Greece, if 
Yugosl.avia maintained a benevolent neutrality and thus prevented 
the Germans from using the country as a coi ndor through \s hich 
to attack Greece and wind up the Albania side-show. 

Once more some of us were in trouble with the censors. The 
tniUtary ban against my making international telephone calls still 
existed, but P.irkcr in Berne called me every hour of the day 
and night, giving me plenty of opportunity to keep ,i running 
story flowing to Americ.’i. But noiv the civil censors .started 
thrc-atetimti me with expulsion, because 1 w.is writing as U war 
were incvit.rblc. They knew it was. I knew it was. America 
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probably knew it was. But we must phy-act. We must not let 
Hitler know that Yugoslavia thought that war was inevitable. 
Otherwise we might be manufacturing the very excuse he needed 
to justify an attack. We pointed out tliat Hitler still had his 
agents in Yugoslavia and that he didn't need to read our dis- 
patches to find out about the gtrding for war. But Simovich, 
in truly Balkan fashion, insisted we should help him play 
possum. It was disheartening to be in trouble with pro-British 
censors so soon after being almost expelled by pro-German censors. 

Late in the week the German Minister, Von Herren, got 
orders to pack up and get back to Berlin in a hurry. That looked 
like the tip that a break was clue soon. 1 went down to the rail- 
way station to sec the Nazi diplomat ofl. The station was roped 
off. You had to have a special permit to get inside. Soldiers 
with fixed bayonets kept back the mobs of men, women, and 
children, many in bright peasant dress, who had come with all 
their belongings, hoping to get transportation back to the towns 
of their birth, to the parts of this hotchpotch of a country where 
they felt they belonged, to get back to the soil from which they 
had sprung. Some were raw-boned Montenegran hill-mcn. Some 
were peasant farmers from the green hills of Bosnia. Others 
were fishermen from the Dalmatian coast, or Slovenes or Croats 
who had no sympathy for the Serbs’ belligerency. Then there 
were tlie foreigners, Hungarians, Rumanians, Italians, and Bul- 
garians who feared they would go to concentration camps or 
perhaps even be shot if they stayed in Yugoslavia too long. The 
Germans had already been called home by their paternalistic 
Government. Most of tliem had left on a big Danube river 
steamer the night before. 

The streets round the station were a nightmare of confusion. 
The Queen Mary herself couldn’t have loaded into her hold all 
the baggage these frantic people wanted to take with them. It was 
piled in the big square in front of the station and along the 
avenues branching out from the square. Trunks, mattresses, - 
. sacks made of bright hand-woven peasant cloth, chickens, dogs, 
hags of cornmeal, even a sheep or two, and a litter of baby pigs. 
Soldiers with bayonets on the ends of their rifles tried to explain 
that from now on there would be no rail transport for civilians 
to any point in Yugoslavia; that the military had taken over ;ill 
the lines for its own' use; that all these people might as well go 
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home, because the only train to move out of Belgrade to-night 
Would be oue international express. But none of them budged. 
That was the peasant in them. They didn’t believe what they 
were told. They wanted to see for themselses. They were 
going to stay there, for e\er if need be, waiting for trains to take 
them into the country, to what they thought would be safety. 

We got through the cordon and into the station. Hundreds of 
red-eyed women with their sullen husbands and sleepy children 
crowded the platforms, looking down the rails for trains which 
would never come. Somehow they had slipped tlirough the 
cordon. A constant battle was going on as soldiers tried to push 
them out into the street. 

The German Minister had a simple first-class compartment. He 
leaned from the window, chatting hghtheartediy with members 
of his staff who were being left' behind. I stood watching from 
behind a convenient post. Suddenly all conversation stopped. A 
group of young men was approacliing Von Herren’s car singing 
Tipperary and roaring with laughter. I recognized most of them 
as youths attached to the British Legation, many of them engaged 
in minor esponiage and Secret Service work. One of them, an 
assistant military or naval attache, was going up to still neutral 
Hungary on some strange mission I was never able to get fully 
■ explained. He had — I wondered if it was by accident — the com- 
partment next to Von Herren’s. His pals pushed him through 
the window, threw his baggage in after him, and then followed 
for a farewell round' of drinks. They pretended not to notice 
Von Herren. For nearly half an hour, until the train finally 
pulled out, they sang college songs and British war songs with 
such gusto that whatever last-minute instructions Von Herren 
may have had for his assistants were lost in the din. The Ger- 
, mans on the platform growled and grumbled and made some 
rather anti-British remarks under their breath. Von Herren 
stayed in the window with his jaws set and a forced smile on his 
lean, rather aristocratic face. The British boys were having the 
' time of their lives. This was their country now, and to hell with 
Von Herren and all the other Nazis. This was their Roman 
holiday. They hadn't to worry about Gestapo agents in Belgrade 
any more. All of diem had either fled, or been thrown in gaol. 
Or, as some whisperers said, been shot by hotheaded Serb patriots- 

Two nights' later 1 went back to the station at midnight again. 
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This time the rest of the German Legation staff was leaving. In 
the past few weeks I h.itl gone to railway sr.aions in Dtahafcst 
.and Sofia to .see British diplom.itic missions lieting. This was 
a novel evpcricnet, .seeing a (.iennan mission doing the s-sme 
thing. In Buch,are.st, although the toiimr) ttemed wnli liircc 
hundred thousand Nazi troops, the British li.u! fned up to their 
tradition of diplomatic elegance by fleeing m a i\\c!\e-( o.ach tram 
of beautifully appointed \V.igon-Lifs ears the like of ishidi none 
of us had seen anywhere in Europe since the svar began. In 
Sofia the train that catried the British mission, and also die 
infernal machines lliat later blew up .ind killed people m an 
Ist.anhul hotel, was also .in .ill-sleepcr train. But in Bclgr.idc the 
best tile Germans soultl afford, ot obtain, was one second class 
dav coach in which forty luo ehplom.ats had to sleep sitting up 
until they got to Berlin. 

One of the departing diplom.ws ssas die German assistant air 
anache, a pleasant )oung fellow who h.id been stationed at vari- 
ous times in London .and Washington and who at heart W'n.s quite 
pro-American, aldtough he didn’t admit it to anjonc. IIis room 
in the Srpski Kralj had been near mine, and he had been my 
chief source of information about what went on in Axis diplo- 
matic circles. My British colleagues raised their eyebrows over 
my association svith him, but most of them counted on me to 
supply them with any news I picked up this w.ay because of their 
own ditlicuky in finding out what was going on across the fence 
in the German and Italian camps. 

“ By morning," the as,sistant air attache told me. as we stood 
beside the train, " there won't be a single German left in Yugo- 
slavia except our military attache and his assistant and their tvvo 
servants. We’ve worked all day helping them make a fortress 
out of the Legation. It’s well armed and well stocked. They’ll 
be ready for anything I” 

" And what is ‘anything’ likely to me.an?’’ I asked naively. 

He just smiled, but as he jumped up the steps of the car a 
few minutes later and shook hands with me he said jovially, 
“Cheer up, St. John, we’ll be back .soon. Piob.ably very soon. 
And when we do come we’ll bring a few souvenirs for you 
boys at the Srpski Kralj." 

Then the train steamed away. 

T stood on the platform for a full minute trying to figure out 
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what he meant. “We’ll be back soon.” Did he expect Simo- 
vich would be forced to knuckle under to Germany and that 
normal diplomatic relations would soon be resumed.? And what 
did he mean by that crack about “ souvenirs ”? 

But this was no Ume to moon about things like that. There 
was news to be gathered, stories to be written, censors and tele- 
phone operators to be fought with. So I batded my way through 
the mobs inside the station, and the mobs outside the station, and 
the semi-hysterical people in the streets leading into railway 
square. There were more of them there now than ever. 

Belgrade those last two days of peace was a weird place. A 
heavy, depressing atmosphere hung over the city. Milan, our 
Srpski Kralj barman, was called into the army. Happy, well- 
informed little Milan, our font of wisdom. Milan, who was fat 
and thirty years too old to be a soldier. On Friday, when he 
appeared in his badly fitting uniform, we all bought drinks for 
this likable little fellow W’ho for months had been mixing drinks 
for us. The liquor made him loquacious, and before he left he 
got quite confidential. 

“ I’m a good Serb,” he said sadly, “ and I’m no coward, God 
deliver me. I’ve fought in two wars already. I’ve got a few 
bayonet wounds on me I’ll show you if you don’t believe me. 
But I don’t like this business. Not this war, the one that's going 
to start in a few days. We’re going to catch hell, boys. War’s 
different, you know, than when the best man with a bayonet 
could win. What can we do against these — these bastard Ger- 
mans, with their planes and their tanks? We’re brave, we Serbs. 
We’re wildcats from hell when, they set us loose. We don’t 
know how to be afraid. But we’re beaten before we start this 
time. That’s what I think.” 

So we bought Milan another drink, and we told him he was 
crazy and of course the Serbs would make a good showing 
against the Germans. But we didn’t look at one another when 
we said it, because we were beginning to have doubts of our 
own. Serious doubts. 

When Milan went the Srpski Kralj took on the atmosphere of 
a theatre' after the players have made their last bow, the curtain 
has gone do\vn, the crowds have gone home, and there’s no one 
left hut a floor-scrubber or two. A lot of the Waiters had been 
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called up, and even most of the page-boys, although some of' 
them were so young they hadn't started to shave. We pressed ' 
buttons and nothing happened. A substitute telephone operator 
gave my calls to some one else and some one else’s calls to me. 
The army started grabbing all the food in the city, and the groan- 
ing tables of the Srpski Kralj dining-room, where we used to cat 
with the gusto and relish of old Romans, didn’t groan any more. 

On Saturday I told Berne it looked like a matter of only a few 
days now, and Berne told me to be sure to get a thousand 
dollars’ worth of dinars quickly, because once I left Belgrade it 
probably would be impossible to change American money into 
Yugo.slav money, and I should, of course, need plenty- of dinars 
to send off radio mcs.sagcs or cablegrams, or to make telephone 
calls. I telephoned to the man who usually handled my money 
matters. He said he would come round on Sunday at noon with 
the bundle of dinars. Kay. of the United Press, said his office 
had given him the same instructions. His money man had 
already delivered a thousand dollars’ worth of the Yugoslav, 
dinars. Kay’s pockets bulged with the smff. He said he was all 
ready for the show. But 1 knew he hadn’t sent any one to' 
Skoplje, so I thought I was one up on him. 

Except for the dinars I was all set for action. Eda had gone 
to Istanbul. She hadn’t wanted to go. She argued, quite logi- 
cally, that she h.ad stayed at my side through two -years of riots, 
revolutions, canhquakes, and all manner of miscellaneous blood- 
shed such as only the Balkans can produce. Why shouldn't she 
stick on now? But f thought I knew what this Balkan war was 
going to he hkc. Balk.in wars never had been ladylike parties. 
I'his One might lx; much worse. 

If the Serbs really did hold out we of the Press would follow ' 
the Goternment into the mountains. Living conditions would 
he tough, Fofxl would be scarce. We might be stuck in those 
South Serbian hills for months, hfaybe during one of tlicir 
notoriously bitter winters. That was, if the Serbs held out. If 
they tiidn't God only knows what hardships and privations and 
clo'c shascs we might experience trying to keep ahead of llie 
Germans. So 1 had insisted that Fda should push off while 
there was still a chnus-c. She got the last train that left Yugo- 
sl.isi.l and crossed Bulgaria into Turkey. On Saturday I had a 
‘phoitc call from her. She was safe in Istanbul. That was one 
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big worry cancelled out. Yes, I thought T tvas all ready for the 
fun. 

It w.as on Saturday that the Ministry of Propaganda decided I 
had embarrassed them 6nce too often. Berlin had complained 
about Yugoslavia’s militarj' preparations. Belgrade had denied 
any military preparations. Berlin replied by quoting one of my 
dispatches. The minor functionary who gave me the bad news 
said the Minister of Propaganda would see me at three o’clock 
on Sunday afternoon and tell me when my expulsion would go 
into effect. If I thought the action was unfair I could state my 
case then. But he doubted very much if it would do any good. 
So did I. I had had this trouble too many times before. 

. Once in Bulgaria and three times in Rumania the Germans 
had ‘ suggested ’ that I should be kicked out. Each time until 
now it had been because of some dispatch that hinted at the 
possibility of eventual war between Germany and Russia. That 
was what always made me so sure such a war was in the cards. 
Each time some freak of luck had saved me from actually being 
escorted to a frontier. Once in Rumania I had had my bags all 
packed. The zero hour for my departure was only a few hours 
off. And then, at almost the last moment, the Government fell; 
and svhen the new Cabinet was formed a new Minister of Pro- 
paganda was picked, and he took office without being told any- 
thing about my case. 

Another expulsion order had come directly from Carol’s palace. 
The Rumanian king had tried to appease Berlin by personally 
ordering that I should “ henceforth be denied the hospitality of 
the country.” But before drey could expel me that time Carol 
had abdicated; and, instead of booting me out of the country, 
the new Iron Guard regime looked on me with great favour, 
because anyone Carol hadn’t liked was their friend. In Bulgaria 
it was the excitement and confusion when the German Army 
arrived that kept me from being ordered out of the country im- 
mediately. By the time they got down to business again I had 
been trdnsferred to Belgrade. 

The fall of tire Cvetkovich Government had saved me from 
expulsion here in Yugoslavia only a few days ago. But now 
Berlin was making the old demand again, and I knew that only 
war could save me this time. But it would have to come fast. • 
Sunday afternoon at three o’clock was only twenty-four hours 
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off. Some of my colleagues heard about it, and in the Srpski 
Kralj that Saturday afternoon they raised tlieir glasses in a toast 
to “ one more break for St, John." 

We kept the lines to Berne humming all Saturday evening. 
Every few minutes there was another little development indi- 
cating that things were moving fast. Simovich issued an appeal 
to his people to stand firm, whatever happened, and to guard 
the thresholds of their homes with their lives if necessary. The 
streets were full of marching, singing uoops. The stirring words 
and tune of Oi, Serbia, rang out all evening. Every few hours 
sirens shrieked out the signal for another practice black-out or 
air-raid drill. 

All the other countries in Europe had held such rehearsals so 
many times that all their people were equipped with headlight 
devices and blue-painted electric-light bulbs and black-out paper, 
but Yugoslavia had ignored this matter so long that now the only 
feasible black-out scheme was to pull a master switch in the 
power-house and throw the whole city into indubitable darkness. 
It was all very annoying, especially if you were half-way through 
dictating a story to Berne when all the telephone lines, as well 
as the lights, were cut. Another thing that worried some of us 
was how the people would be able to tell a real air-raid warning 
from all these " Wolf, wolf ” scares. 

Between the black-outs on Saturday evening I went down to 
the Srpski Kralj dining-room for dinner. Schmidt-Pop, Hun- 
garian Press attache, was sitting at a table near the gypsv orch- 
estra entertaining a, tall, attractive girl with flashing brown eyes, 
a defiant tilt to her chin, and a crazy little thing she called a hat 
cocked over on one side of her mass of lovely black hair. He 
beckoned to me, introduced me to Sonia, and invited me to have 
dinner with them. Sonia was a well-travelled unisersity gradu- 
ate. She held an important Government position in a country 
that boasts of five men’s clothing stores to every woman’s shop, 
thinks that a woman’s place is in the home, and still follows the 
old rule of the animal kingdom that the male .should do .all 
the dazzling tvhilc the female sits back unobtrusively being 
dazzled. We chatted idly of the war, which all three of us 
agreed was just pund the corner. Then a ’phone call came for 
Schmidt-Pop, and he had to leave the two of us to ourselves. I 
didn’t mind. 
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Sonia had a flashing wit, intriguing touch of fatalism, and 
that typically Slav attitude of enjoying die past, tolerating the 
present, and dreading the future. She was quietly telling me 
about her many Bridsh friends in Belgrade and how glad she 
was that they were on top again, and not the Germans, when the 
sirens went off and the lights went out again. A lot of the 
people in the dining-room began laughing and fumbling for 
matches. The orchestra went into a wild gypsy dance tune. I 
was about to make some kind of a wisecrack when Sonia reached 
over and clutched my arm with die grip of a drowning man. 

“Don’t move!” It was a command the way she said it. 
“ Don’t move, because I’m terrified. Please hold my hand, 
tighter 1 I hate all this. It . . . frightens me sol The dark. 
Those horrible sirens. The ...” 

I wrapped my hand tighdy around hers. She held it like a vice. 
But she suddenly stopped talking. I was glad. I never heard a 
voice packed with such utter despair. 

Then the waiters began lighdng candles, and I looked at 
Sonia. In the yellow of the flickering flame on our table I could 
sec in her face what I had heard in her voice. I tried now to 
talk her out of it I spoke as sofdy and soothingly as I could. 
As you would to a little child. 

“There’s really nothing to fear, my dear girl. This is just a 
rehearsal.” 

“ Yes, but the real show will come soon. Maybe to-night. May- 
be to-morrow. Then what shall we do?” 

It was ten days later before I really realized what a great error 
I made in answering thoughtlessly ; 

“ Well, I know what I’m going to do. I’m getting myself a 
car and following Mister Simovich and his putsch boys into the 
hills of South Serbia. If we’re with the Government we ought 
to be fairly safe and we ought to have some communications.” 

She clutched my hand tighter than ever. “ Take me with 
you. Please take me with you! I can’t stay here. You mustn’t 
leave me behind. I'll die of fright, if I don’t get hilled by the 
bombs. I’ll be good. I’ll do anything for you you ask me to. 
And I won’t make any demands. Just let me go along, too.” 

I tried to pass it off lighdy. “ You’ll have to bribe me.” 

Just then the lights came on again. She let go of my hand 
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memorize the way to get to her flat. Telephone lines might not ' 
be working for long. 

Back at tlie Srpski Krai] die operator said Berlin had been 
trying to get me for half an hour. She put the call on my room 
’phone a few minutes later. 

“ What are you doing to-night?” some one in die Berlin offiee 
of the A.P. asked. 

“ I was just thinking of bed. So what? Have you got a little 
party on up there?” 

“ Seriously, St. John, if I were you I wouldn’t go to bed to- 
night. So long.” 

“Hey, wait a minute. Why shouldn’t I go to bed.?'' 

“ I don’t have any idea,” came back the voice from Berlin, 

“ but we think up here it would be an excellent night for you to 
sit up listening to the music from the Berlin broadcasting 
station.” 

Something big was surely in die wind. The A.P. bureau hi 
Berlin knew what was going to happen, but they didn’t dare 
be specific over the telephone. I ran down to Brock’s room. He 
was pounding out his Sunday-morning story. It was mostly 
based on some information that one of his usually reliable diplo- 
matic informers had given him about how this Yugoslav mess 
would be patched up; how there was no immediate prospect of 
war. Brock wasn’t very convinced by the story himself, but 
he trusted the informer’s judgment. We talked about my call 
from Berlin and decided Hitler was probably going to declare 
war on some one during the night, either Greece or Yugoslavia. 
So we ordered a dozen bottles of beer and started the death 
watch. 

Just before two o’clock I' made the last telephone calls I was 
ever going to make in Yugoslavia. First I called Harrelson up in 
Zagreb. He said everything was quiet. We discussed for the last 
time the plan for him to head for Budapest if and when the 
German troops swept through Croatia. Then I called Paul 
Vajda down m Skoplje. There was nothing quiet about Skoplje, 
Paul said. The streets and cafes and railway stations were all 
packed with soldiers. The Serbs down there wanted to declare, 
war on Germany without giving Hitler a chance to take the 
initiative. I told Paul about the message from Berlin. 
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Cernc office, and tlic last time for a full month I should be u 
contact wiffi the Associated Press, 1 slmuld have sent ob a feu 
pcrmnal farewell messages. But all I said was to be sure to he q 
I man on tap in the office all night iKcausc 1 probably wouh 
Lr something more for diem. Then I dictated a story tha 
war between Germany and Yugoslavia was without doubt no 
onlv a matter of hours. (If I happened to be wrong I had hill 
to lose, because I was due for cxpulsioii within thirteen hou, 
anvwavl The latest straw in the wind, I told them, was a 
JnigmJric message sent over the Belgrade short-vvave wircle 
station. lust before the transmission closed down for the nigl 
we heard the announcer say: 

“ Calling the Yugoslav Legauon in Sofia. Yugoslav Legatic 
in Sofia please stand by for an important message. _ 

When the message was finally read it went something i 

pet, cedam, tcetere, iedam, cedam, dwa, ceda 

tf 

All' Serbian numbers. Nothing but numbers. Of course 
was a message in diplomatic code. But the significant thing v 
that the Belgrade Government was being forced to use the wi 
less to get orders to its Sofia Legation. It meant that telepho 
and telegraphic communications had been cut between Belgr; 
and Sofia. Cut by the Bulp rians. Cut for every one. Not] 
for iournalists and private individuals, but even for the Yugo^ 
Government. Why had Bulgaria taken this drastic step? c 
whv was Belgrade so anxious to get this early morning mess 
to its legation in Sofia? Obviously the zero hour was .almost h 
So Brock and I kept the wiicless tuned to Berlin, and d 
half-hour we telephoned a few of our best contacts. Only 
. of them laughed at us. A diplomat who must remain unnai 
told us to go to bed and stop being sensationalists. He avas 
ing to sleep and he wished we would, too.. He was tired of t 
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" newspaper scares.” ' But Arthur Lane, tlie American Minister, 
was of a different mind. He and his wife were taking turns at 
sleeping. One of diem would always be awake to-night. We 
must be sure to let him know the minute we got anything 
definite. 

We sent a man off to the Government buildings in a taxi. He 
came back about three o'clock with his report. No office lights 
were burning. No cars were outside the Ministries. It looked 
as if the unnamed diplomat was right. Why didn’t we close up 
for the night and go to bcd.^ But die A.P. office in Berlin had 
said to stay awake, and the A.P. in Berlin ought to know. 

And so Brock and I opened another bottle of beer and kept the 
wireless going. 



TMISj^E 


Bloody Sunday 


I T WAS ABOUT <<.30 AS 1 REMEIIBER IT WHEN BROCK AND I HEARD 

Ribbcntrop begin to bellow over the wireless. You couldn't 
mistake that voice. Neither of us could make out very well 
exactly .what he was saying, and so I 'phoned Max Mcrzljak. 
Max was our permanent Yugoslav correspondent. If I could 
wake him up Tie could listen over his wireless and translate for 
us. But Max wasn’t asleep. He answered as soon as his 'phone 
started ringing. I could hear his wireless blaring away. Max 
could hardly talk, he was so excited. It was hard to hear what 
he was trying to stammer. He spoke English rather badly, any- 
way, and Ribbentrop’s voice over his wireless, and ours too, made 
an awful noise. What I understood him to be repeating, over 
and over gain, louder and louder each time, sounded like : 

“ War! War! War is here, St. John. War, I tell you. Hitler 
says it. Hidcr tells his army to march. Ribbcntrop reads the 
orders. They march against Yugoslavia. Against Greece. I 
see you at the Srpski Kralj when I dress. Maybe one hour. May- 
be sooner. My God, it is awful!” 

That was the last time I ever heard from Max. We liked 
Max. He held half a dozen university degrees, and he had 
written books in three or four languages. But the real reason we 
liked him was because he was the best poker-player in the 
Balkans, and, what was much more important, he was the best 
tipster any American newspaperman ever had in Belgrade. Or 
English newspaperman, cither. I haven’t heard yet what hap- 
pened to Max. Maybe he was just hit by a bomb. All I know 
is that his name is on the list of the '* missing.” 

Ribbcntrop was still talking when the Belgrade air-raid sirens 
went off. We knew tliey meant business this time, but the rest 
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of Belgrade didn’t know it. There were three hundred thousand / 
people in Belgrade that Sunday morning. Probably not more 
than three hundred of them, and maybe not more than three 
dozen, heard thc’ declaration of war from Berlin. And so it’s 
no wonder everybody woke up when they heard the sirens and 
then rolled over and went back to sleep again. Of course, they 
thought, it was just another one of those damned rehearsals. 

We tried to telephone to Berne. We weren’t very surprised 
when ^he operator said all international lines were cut. Our 
only chance to get a story out now was the wireless. Brock and 
I pulled out our typewriters, and we each wrote a short dispatch. 
Ribbentrop hadn’t finished his roaring when I started off for 
the wireless station in a taxicab. 

The wireless operator didn’t know about the declaration of 
war. His business was to send messages by wireless, not to listen 
to the wireless. I didn’t tell him his country was being invaded. 

I wanted to get off the tsvo dispatches I had in my pocket. There 
sveren’t any army officers about at that time of the morning, and 
so I slipped the operator a handful of dinars. Just forget there 
isn’t any censor’s mark on these messages, I said. Or put a 
stamp on them yourselt, if you can. Anyway, send them off 
quickly. He took the dinars and promised to start tapping them 
out within the hour. I was sure he would, but then I didn’t 
realize -what hell would be popping around that wireless station 
before the hour was up. 

On the way back to the Srpski Kralj I saw an Air Force 
officer waving his arms like mad at every car going by. He was 
trying to find a taxi, but my taxi was the only one about. He 
seemed very excited. Figuring that he might have some inside 
news, I picked him up. He asked me for God’s sake, for Serbia’s 
take, please to take him to General Headquarters on Zrims- 
koga. He acted in a very dramatic manner. Very patriotic, 
Serbia was about to fight for her honour. Yes, I told him, I 
knew about the broadcast from Berlin. But did I know, he 
asked, about the formation of diirty-two German bombers that 
had just crossed the frontier? They must have taken the air 
before Ribbentrop finished talking. 'The Air Force had just got a 
report fiom one of the frontier posts The officer was very 
excited. I couldn’t understand everything he said, because he 
mixed French words and Serb words and English words to- 
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gcthcr. But I did understand tltc important thing. The big 
bombers were coming towards Belgrade. They ougiii to he hese 
any minute. 

When I got back to the Srpski Kralj Brock had dr.aggcd a 
card-table on to the balcony of the room tve tvcrc using for an 
office. The balcony hung over the street. Y'ou could see in 
almost every direction. A good place to watch an air raid, we 
had said, half jokingly, earlier in the night. Now that w.as just 
what we were going to use it for. Only Brock didn’t know it 
yet. A waiter was .setting delicate china cups on a clc.in white 
tablecloth. He was too old to carry a rillc. When I saw tli.it " 
white tablecloth I thought of the thirtj-two bombers and what 
good bandages it would make. Brock was humming Oi, Serhm, 
He svas happy about the whole thing. He had been in Yugo- 
slavia only six months, but he was more Serbian than the Serbs. 
He was sure Hitler had put his foot into a hornets’ nest this 
time. When he saw me Brock broke into one of the Cornitaji 
battle songs. Brock should have been a member of the Coinitaji 
himself. I was out of breath from running up the stairs. I told 
myself that maybe I was getting loo old for this sort of business 
after all. 

“Planes, Ray!” I yelled at him when I got my breath. ] 
pointed out of the window towards the sun that was just daubing 
some clouds with big globs of red and pink and scarlet. 

“Nazi phnes!” I yelled .at him. "Thirty-two! Belgrade!'’ 

Brock got the point. He grabbed his field-glasses. The ones 
with artillery markings so that you could fijmre out distances. 
We went out on to the balcony. Sonachow the card-table got 
knocked over. The two cups fell down on the pavement. They 
landed just in front of a fellow carrying a big bundle of news- 
papers. He jumped at least .a foot. “ Cheer up, brother,” I 
yelled at him, “ worse things than cups will be dropping around 
you soon.” Of course he didn’t know what I was talking-about. 
Not many Serbs understand English. Then I laughed. Brock 
was loo busy looking into the clouds to pay any attention. What 
made me laugh was that fellow with his newspapers. He thought 
he seals going to sell them. “ 

We heard the planes before we saw them. At first it svas just 
a faint drone. Like a swarm of bees a long way off. Then 
louder. Louder! Loutor! Now they made a deep 
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roar. 


Louder! Closer! There they arc, Brock yelled. Thirty or 
forty of them ! What a perfect formation 1 But why aren't 
there any Yugoslav fighters up there heading them off? Look, 
they’re coming right at us! Right at the Srpski Kralj,! 

All at once a million machine-guns began talking. They 
seemed like a million to us, anyway. That deep-diroated boom- 
ing must be from Yugoslav pom-poms. We knew the next noise 
came from ack-ack guns. A dozen of them must have gone off 
all the same time. Now the sky was full of black and white 
puffs. They looked like litde clouds. Then they disintegrated. 
That was shrapnel from the ack-ack guns. Some of the stuff 
went pretty close to the bombers, but the bombers didn’t stop. 
They didn’t even get out of formation. They seemed to be 
laughing at these childish efforts of little men down on the earth 
to bother them. We were breathing in short, quick jerks. The 
planes seemed almost overhead. But suddenly they swerved 
away from us. They were going over to the south-west. Brock 
was still following them wiA his glasses. They must have been 
flying at ten thousand feet. All at once they broke formation. 
The leader went into a fast dive. We could tell about where 
he dropped his first bombs. Then the dull, thuddy sound. And 
in a couple of seconds we heard the thick noise walls make when 
they fall into the street in pieces. 

TJiey’ve got the Government buildings in Zrimskoga, Brock 
yelled above the noise. Probably die Prime Minister’s office. Or 
the War Office. 

Now we could see one plane, then another, then another, play- 
ing follow-ray-leader. They were diving down into die smoke 
and fire set up by that first-stick of bombs. 

I spotted the second lot of planes while Brock was still watch- 
ing what the first bunch was doing. The second three dozen 
came out of the clouds ju-st like the first. Only diis formadon 
was flying lower. They were coming closer and closer. They 
were heading right for the Srpski Kralj, just like the others. But 
these didn’t swerve off. I guess Brock and I went through die 
door and out into the hall and down the stairs side by side. 
Maybe we weren’t exaedy afraid, but I think we both ran pretty 
fast. The lobby was packed widi men and women. There 
wasn’t any dugout in the cellar. Yugoslavia had planned to stay 
neutral. And besides, Belgrade was going to be declared an 
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most was why there wasn’t any opposition up there in the sky. 
Why were these Nazi bombers having it all their own way? 
Where were the Yugoslav fighters? And how about those hun- 
dreds of British planes I had been writing about? They should 
have been here by now from their bases in Greece. 

Then I looked round for the first time. I could see the blond 
head of Cecil Brown, of Columbia, sticking up above the crowd. 
Chinigo, of I.N.S., was standing beside him. Leigh White, the 
other Columbia man, was there, too. Kay wasn’t anywhere in 
sight. Then I saw Russell Hill hugging his little portable type- 
writer in a tin case under his arm, and I finally came back to 
earth again. Of course ! I had forgotten 1 We were news- 
papermen. We had a job to do, even if the planes were still up 
there. Even if the ’phone lines were still cut. 

So Russell and I went out into the street to look things over. 
We had to dodge the tiles still falling oil the roof. The air 
was thick with clouds of plaster dust and some kind of white 
smoke with a stench like sulphur. If we didn’t stick close to- 
gether we couldn’t see each other. The street was so full of 
broken glass and other debris that we didn’t notice at first where 
the sulphur smoke was coming from. But then we nearly 
stepped on one of the crazy things. We bent down to look at 
it. Don’t touch it, Russell yelled. I didn’t. It was a thin piece 
of metal about a foot square, with wires attached to it. It must 
have been coated with some kind of chemical that sent up the 
acrid white smoke. • Through the smoke you could occasionally 
see litde spurts of yellow-red fire. Now that we looked we could 
see that the streets and pavements in every direction were cov- 
ered with the incendiary plates. One had dropped on the roof 
of a tramcar, one of those streamlined jobs built in Italy for the 
British and then sold at bargain prices to the Yugoslavs when the 
British refused to accept delivery because of the war. It had set 
the whole roof on fire. Two taxicabs were burning, too. No- 
body was doing anything about the fires. 

A man with an arm-band that must have said something like 
“ Air-raid Warden ” in Serbian came running down the street. 

I imagine he was trying to tell us to be careful not to step on 
the chemical plates. We didn’t understand him, but we were 
stepping gingerly anyway. I wanted to get off a little way and 
look up at the Srpski Kralj to sec what damage had been done. 
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When we did look up \vc saw. We saw that the roof was full 
of holes. Big, jagged, round holes. Ugly holes, like those you’d 
make if you poked your fist through the head of a drum. The 
whole top storey was a mass of wreckage. While we stood there 
looking, fire began to come out of a lot of the holes in the roof. 
Black smoke poured out too. The boys tvho brought the souv- 
enirs had dropped light bombs on the roof to m.ike holes through 
the steel and slate. Then their pals had come out of the clouds 
and dropped the incendiary plates right through the holes. Of 
course all of them hadn’t gone where they were supposed to go. 
Most of them had landed in the street, on the stone pavement, 
where tlicy did no harm. But enough had gone through the 
holes in the roof to make a furnace out of the inside of the hotel. 

Hill and 1 went back into the lobby. You could tell by look- 
ing at them that these people didn’t know the place was on nre. 
We decided not to tell them. And not even to tell the desk 
clerk. He was an excitable old fellow. Hill and I thought we 
could handle the situation alone, and so we ran upstairs to the 
fifth floor and started banging on doors to be sure no people were 
trapped in their rooms. The top floor, the sixth, was empty. 
This was the only time I was glad that even the best hotels in 
the Balkans have bugs. They had closed off tlic si.\th floor it 
few days ago to try to get rid of the bugs. If tlierc were any 
left up there after they finished disinfecting the rooms, Hill said, 
they’re roasting now. We could feel the heat down on the fifth 
floor. 

It was a good thing Hill and I got that idea about routing 
people out of their rooms. A lot of people had stayed in their 
beds. They seemed to think they were safer with their heads 
hidden under blankets than anywhere else. If they didn’t open 
up when we knocked. Hill and I put our shoulder.s to the doors 
and broke in. You’ve got five minutes, we told them, to get 
dressed and pack up and get out of the hotel. Be fasti By the 
time we had covered the whole fifth floor the fire was running in 
little rivers down the staircase from the sixth floor. 

A lot of people got angry at us for breaking into their rooms. 
Especially one woman, who said she was a countess. Well, we 
told her, you can burn as fast as any one else. She wanted to 
know what we meant about burn. We told her the hotel was 
on fire. She gave a scream you could have heard a block away 
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if the planes hadn’t still been making noises. She was trying to 
bide her bare legs with a bath towel. But Hill and I weren’t 
interested in legs. Not even a countess’s legs. 

By the time we got down to the second floor we were damned 
tired. We had routed people out of a dozen rooms. I think we 
saved a few of them from being trapped. Actually there wasn’t 
much danger for us, because the planes were off in some other 
part of the city. We could hear the explosions of bombs every 
once in a while above the noise of the gunfire. If the planes had 
come back just then to the Srpski Kralj we probably should have 
run downstairs and let the countess and all the rest of them 
burn to death. 

The door of Room 225, on the* second floor, was one of the 
locked ones. I asked Hill to help me break it down. You 
damn’ fool. Hill said, that’s your own room. I pulled the key 
from my pocket and opened the door. That was the first time 
I remembered I hadn’t packed any of my baggage. I had 
enough stuff of my own to fill two or three big suitcases, and 
then there was all Paul Vajda’s books and clothes. 

Just then the old Serb servant who took care of my room came 
in. He said if I didn’t get downstairs pretty soon it would oe 
too late, because the fire was spreading fast, and there weren’t 
any fire escapes on this side of the building. He was about 
seventy years old, but he was just learning English. I could sec 
him looking at all my books with a hungry, begging expression. 
Take them, I told him. All of them. Then I gave him Vajda’s 
books too. He went off happy. I wondered whether he and 
his books would survive the air raid. And if they did, whether 
he would have sense enough to hide the books before the Ger- 
mans came in and occupied the city'. If he didn’t he probably 
would be shot as a spy, because one of the books was on how 
to identify German planes and another was Inside Germany, 
which he would have a hard time explaining, and some of the 
others were even worse. But he had grabbed them and gone off 
in such a hurry I hadn’t had time to warn him. 

Out of the window I could sec the Government buildings 
burning, but I didn’t stop to do much looking. Smoke was 
beginning to fill the room. There wasn’t much time to spare. 

I pulled down' a litde black overnight bag and started throwing 
things into it. It tvouldn’t hold much, but it might be all I 
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should be able to get away with. It’s funny what you decide is 
important when you look over all your worldly possessions and 
try to pick out eight or ten things to save. Just enough to go 
into one sm.ill b.ig. The first thing I threw in was my expense 
account for the last three months, a big wad of telephone receipts 
and other vouchers I should need to explain what had hap- 
pened to the thousands of dolkars I had been spending. Then 
an al.arm clock. I can't explain that one, because I had a good 
watch strapped round my wrist. Then the World Almanac, 
whiclt took up enough room for a couple of suits of unciersvear. 
Then a cream-coloured silk shirt that was nearly worn out and 
a brown necktie, bccau.se a girl in Bucharest had always admired 
them. Then an extra pair of shoes, because I thought I might 
h.ivc to do a lot of walking down in the hills of Southern Serbia. 
I also chucked in a pcncil-sh.irpcncr, a cigarette-holder a good 
friend had given me, a Martzishor ch.arm that had a scntimem.al 
significance, twenty passport pictures — for what reason God only 
knows — and a lot of other foolish stuff. The only sensible things 
I took besides the shoes were one extra handkerchief, a bottle of 
whisky, and a French beret. 

I was just throwing suits and shirts and things like that into 
one of my big suitcases when Hill appeared in the door with .i 
huge knapsack on his hack and his tin<an typewriter under his 
arm. Hill had been at the front in Greece, and he knew a thing 
or two about how a war correspondent should be equipped. When 
1 saw his typewriter I stopped packing and tried to fit the case 
on my own typewriter. My hands were shaking, and it took an 
eternity to get the job done. Hill kept telling me to hurry or 
it would be too late. I didn't try to do any more packing. I 
just closed the suitcase and look the three pieces of bagg.ige and 
followed Hill down tlic smoky staircase into the lobby. I left 
behind about four-filhs of all my belongings. 

The people in the lobby weren’t calm any more. Just as we 
got down there the planes came over the hotel again. The 
assistant manager took the two of us aside and said please would 
we go into the dining-room and order breakfast, because maybe 
if we did other people would too, and that would take their 
minds off w’hat was happening. They might just as well be 
eating breakfast as standing doing noffiing. The dining-room 
after all, xvas just as safe as the lobby. So Hill and I went in 
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and ordered breakfast. 1 hope I never forget those Serb waiters. 
There were only two of them left, but they rushed about with 
cups of coffee just as if nothing were happening; just as if the 
capital they were so proud of wasn’t being blown to bits; just 
as if they might not be killed any minute, and us too. 

But all at once hell broke loose once more. Bombs seemed to 
be falling round the hotel again. Every one ran for cover. I 
made for the big grand piano. There was another fellow under- 
neath it when I got there. I saw he had taken his cup of coffee 
with him, and so I knew he must be another crazy newspaper- 
man. He turned out to be Brock. We looked accusingly at 
each other. Brock said he really thought all this taking cover 
was foolish. If the bomb had your number on it, it would get 
you wherever you happened to be. I said, okay, then why are 
we slaying under the piano? And so we got up and went out 
into the street again. The bombs actually were falling over near 
the river. When we looked up at the Srpski Kralj we could see 
it hadn’t much longer to live. The fire was sweeping the build- 
ing pretty fast. We went back and got our baggage. Plill and 
Chinigo and Brown and White brought theirs out too. We car- 
ried it all over into Kalemegdon Park and put it in a big pile. 
Just then the planes started re-forming right over our heads. We 
were near a big air-raid shelter dug into the ground. It was 
already packed, but we crowded our way in. After a few minutes 
it got so hot and it was so hard to breathe down there that we 
came out again. It was just as well. A hundred people were 
killed in that shelter and about a hundred more in another one 
when the planes landed direct hits on them. 

More planes seemed to be taking the place of the first lot, 
which had to go back home for a fresh supply of bombs. Since 
it looked as if the raid was going to continue without much of 
a recess, we held a Press conference and decided to try to get to 
the American Legation. 

A few days before this we had started sending envoys to inter- 
cede for the American Press with the General Staff and try to 
arrange some kind of military transportation for us in case war 
came. We worked on the problem every day after that, but 
were always told there was no need to rush dungs. Now war 
had come, and we had no way to follow the Government. But 
we knew that Lane, the Minister, would fix us up somehow. 
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The only problem was getting our baggage to the legation. The 
taxi stand across the street was jammed with cabs, but the drivers 
bad all taken_ it on the run. We found one cab with a key in 
the ignition switch. Brock started the engine. We were just 
loading in our luggage when the driver popped up from some- 
where with two army officers. They pulled out their revolvers. 
We couldn't understand a word of what they were shouting at 
us, but we unloaded our suitcases anyway. Then some one 
spotted a horse pulling a milk<art down a side street. We j 
waved a lot of dinars in the driver’s face, and for about five 
pounds’ worth he agreed to take us the mile to the legation. 

While we were packing the stuff inside the milk-cart, the 
Netherlands Minister, who lived at the Srpski Kralj, kept insist- 
ing we should take his luggage too. The poor fellow was almost 
hysterical. But he had a dozen big suitcases that couldn’t possibly 
have been fitted in. And anyway he didn’t even know where 
he wanted to go. In the confusion one piece of his luggage, a 
big hatbox, got into the car by mistake, under all our suitcases 
and typewriters. When we tried to lock the back of the cart, he 
changed his tune and wanted the hatbox back. He kept yelling 
it was full of valuable diplomatic documents. Just then some 
shrapnel from one of the ack-ack guns dropped near us. The* 
horse started away on the run. Brown, Brock, Hill, and White 
jumped on top of the cart. Chinigo and I tried to run on behind, 
but we were tired, and the horse was galloping because of the 
noise, and so we let them go. The wagon had to make a detour 
round the centre of the city because the streets were full of 
wrecked buildings, but Chinigo and I picked our way through 
the debris. We hugged the sides of buildings, because glass and 
slate and cornices and balconies were still falling from the bombed 
houses and office buildings. 

Almost everybody had been sleeping when the first bombers 
came, and the sensible ones had stayed in their beds all the 
morning. But some people had been worried about sons and-, 
daughters or mothers and fathers in other parts of the city. They 
had tried to go through the streets. We could see now how 
foolish this was. The bodies lay where they had fallen. Most 
of them were dead. Some were just wounded, but they might 
better have been dead. A few ambulances screamed round the 
city-, but what good arc a few ambulances when streets are full 
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of bodies? Some small delivery vans were trying to circle through 
the debris. Improvised ambulances. One m.an would drive and 
anotlicr would keep his hand on the button of the horn. 

The din was something to tell your children and grand- 
children about. The drone of the planes. The scream of their 
wings when they dived. The thud of the bombs. The crazy 
noise all the different kinds of ack-ack guns and pom-poms and 
machine-guns made. Then the car liorns and the sirens on 
ambulances. And when you got close to a badly hit area the 
screams of people with pieces blown from their bodies by pieces 
of steel dropped from the sky. Off in the distance somewhere 
I heard a church bell. It was a strange noise, different from all 
the others. Ding-dong. Slow. Ma)cstic. A sound from another 
world. A sound from what seemed like die dim past. Church 
bells. Of course, it was Sunday. 

Chinigo and I were making slow progress. We began to be 
afraid Hill and White and Brock and Brown might get out 
of the city without us. We were going along a street of shops 
and office buildings without knowing quite where we were. 
Every once in a while a bomb dropped round the corner or down 
the street. Each time we flattened ourselves against the wall of 
a building and watched helpless little people, who looked like 
ants scurrying round. They dodged first here, then there, look- 
ing for a safer place than where they were. They seemed so 
pathetically impotent against this enemy in the sky. Impotent 
even to think. 

We were just crossing a side-street when a big black limousine 
stopped right in our path. There was a chauffeur in a white 
coat sitting at the wheel, very stiffly. A young man sat fidgeting 
in the back seat. The other five seats were empty. A grocery 
delivery van in front had forced the limousine to stop because 
it had stopped. Its back doors were open. They couldn’t be 
closed because the little truck was full of bodies, and all the 
legs stuck out of the back. Most of them were men’s legs, but 
one belonged to a young woman. There was a silver slipper on 
the foot. We stood there waiting for the van and the limousine 
to go on so diat we could cross the street. It didn’t seem to 
occur to citlier of us to go round the limousine. 

I stared at the back of the truck without really thinking about 
anydiing. I wondered rather mechanically what had happened to 
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the other leg of the girl with the silver slipper. Then I saw. 
She was on the top of the pile. I guess she hadn’t had time to 
put on her dress before it happened. All I could see was a pair 
of white knickers. That is, they were white before something 
had chewed off her left leg, just like a fox would chew off die leg 
of a bird. The flesh— well, it wasn’t a pretty picture. 

Two men who seemed to be running diis improvised ambu- 
lance were trying to wedge one more body in on top of the 
others. Their hands were dripping witli blood. Finally they 
gave up. There just wasn’t room, because the van had a top 
on it. But two soldiers stood there with guns and said they had 
to make room. My stomach started coming up into my throat 
as they bent and pushed those bodies about. I kept saying to 
myself, I guess you aren't as tough and hard-boiled as you thought 
you were. 

Finally I had to look the other way. When I did I noticed 
something. It was just a small piece of silk, about a foot square, 
fastened on a stick on the front left bumper of the limousine, 
but it sent a funny feeling running up and down my spine. The 
stripes were red, like the blood on the ambulance drivers’ hands. 
Some of the stripes were white, like that girl’s knickers had been 
before they got all stained. The square in the corner looked like 
the sky did over Belgrade just before Ribbentrop began hollering 
over the wireless and the bombers started coming. Maybe that 
sounds like a high school oration, but I can’t help it. I’m telling 
you just how it was, and that’s just what I thought when I 
looked at it. Life had suddenly become nothing but blood and 
stained white knickers, and pieces of sky that once upon a time, 
had stars 'in them but now were full of black dots that made 
a noise like bees. 

. When I saw the flag I knew the limousine must be an Ameri- 
can diplomatic car. I looked at the fidgety young man in the 
back scat again. He appeared to be a diplomat all right, probably 
from Harvard, but he wasn’t any one I bad ever seen before. He 
was sitting on the other side of the car. I walked round to that 
side and opened the door and said we were two American news- 
papermen trying to get to the American Legation and was he 
going there by any chance? He looked frightened when I opened 
the door. He moved quickly over to the other side of the seat, 
until he was right behind the big Serb chauffeur. Then he leaned 
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over and grabbed the door I had opened and shut it and bent 
forward and said something to the chauffeur I couldn’t hear. 
Chinigo was as mad as I was; he opened tire door on his side and 
said, “Say, we don't want to ride with you, but Just tell us 
which way die legation is we’re sort of lost, we’ve been twisting 
through so many streets.” 

He slammed the door in Chinigo’s face too. Just then the 
TWO men running the ambulance convinced the two soldiers they 
really couldn’t get any one else in die van, and they drove off. A 
woman who wanted to be taken to die hospital came over to the 
American diplomatic car. There was a lot of blood on her head. 
I was still standing by die back door on the right side. She came 
over and opened it. She knew that the man inside probably 
didn’t talk Serbian, because she asked him in French and then in 
English to take her to a hospital. He grabbed die door out of 
her hand and yelled at the chauffeur to go on. The van was 
out of the way now, and the limousine with the htde silk flag 
shot down the street. The two soldiers and the woman with 
blood on her head and some other people started shouting. They 
stood there in the centre of the street shouting and shaking their 
fists in the air at the limousine, which we could hardly sec now, 
it was going so fast. 

I wanted to shake my fist, too, but I didn’t If you had been 
there you would always remember, as I’ll always remember, how 
they all yelled “ Amcrikanski I ” when they shook their fists. It 
wasn’t a pretty word the way they said it. It gave me a funny 
feeling inside my head and inside my stomach. I was too tired to 
decide how to ask these people standing in the centre of the street 
rot to blame America. To tell them that all Americans aren’t 
like that. I wanted to say something, anything, to make them 
forget what had just happened. I tried to say in French to the 
woman with the blood on her head that I was sorry. She could 
tell, no doubt, from the way I talked French that I was an 
“American too. She told die other people standing there, and 
Chinigo and I had to get away fast, because all of them started 
shaking their fists at us and saying “ Amcrikanski 1 ” beuveen 
their teeth, just as they had said it to the back of the limousine. 

We were really lost now. Neither of us had been in Belgrade 
very long, and I had hardly been out of the Srpski Kralj in a 
month. Besides, the bombs had made such a mess of everything 
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tli.'it biiililings you should !iavc rccogni'/fd loohtd sn diiti'.rcnt now 
thnr you didn’t rfiucinlicr ever Hcinj.’, tluin, or else they U'cre 
only piles of rubble. Hut when we saw the shining riftcen-stotcy 
Albani.a Building m the distaiKc vve were all right. I told 
Chinigo how 1 had watched die Putsch cclehr.ntioti from N^icV.y’s 
fiat up in the Albania and how when 1 left, Nicky said jokingly. 
“ Come back and watch the Iwmbing from here too." Chmigo 
said, “ Too bad you didn’t; it looks as if it hadn’t been touched.” 
He was right, but what we saw when we got in front of the 
Albania was something to remember. 

The Albania was at the head of Tcrrar.ia, the Piccadilly Circus 
of Belgrade. You remember Tcrr.azia. don't you? That sv.as 
where those tens of ihousainis of people had gone crazy with 
emotion ten d.ays ago over what King Peter and General Simo- 
vich had done. That was where they wrecked the Italian Travel 
Agency. It was one of the most beautiful spots in the whole 
city. Now it was the ugliest .spot in the whole world. 

There was a tramcar right in the centre of the square over on 
its side. A lot of big buses were scattered in pieces all over the 
landscape On the pavement just around the corner from the 
square was a big aerial mine I don’t know’ how many tons it 
weighed. But it was big all right. Somehow it hadn’t gone off. 
It had just made a hole in the cement where its nose hit; that W’as 
all. I w’cnt over to look closely at it. It wasn’t much to look at. 
Just a big chunk of metal. I don’t know why, but I wanted 
to touch it. I was beginning to feel sort of weak-minded. The 
planes w’crc still raising hell. The noise was worse than ever. 
And smoke from fires all around the city made it hard to breatlie. 
I didn’t just touch it. I kicked it. I was sorry’ as soon as I did 
it. because I banged my toe so badly it was hard to walk after that. 
Rut I think I felt better inside because I kicked it. My stomach 
w’cnt dow’n w’hcre it belonged. 

Back in the square we saw one place where a bomb had made 
.t hole in the street big enough lo bury acouple of rnilw.iy coaches. 
1 mean big American railway coaches. We walked up as close 
as we could to it, but still w'e couldn’t see down to the bottom. 
You never saw such a mess as Tcrra'zia was. I don’t think there 
was a piece of glass more than a few inches square within half a 
mile. The bombs had torn the fronts right off a lot of buildings. 
I know that’s old stuff. Every one’s seen pictures of buildings 
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like that in Spain and in France and Rotterdam, and, of course, 
in London. But it was different seeing it right in front of your 
eyes. Especially when the bombers were still over your head and 
you didn’t know if they were through with the job or not. Those 
naked buildings made us think of Eugene O’Neill’s Desire under 
the Elms, where they had a house on the stage and took away 
parts of the front wall so that you could see what went on inside. 

We picked our way gingerly through the stuff on the pave- 
ments. Pieces of people’s bodies. Jewellery and groceries and 
clotliing out of shop windows. Glass and stone. Chunks of 
bornbs and jagged pieces of tin roofing. There were plenty of 
people about, but nobody paid, any attention to the stuff on the 
pavements. Once Chinigo or I kicked a cardboard box in front of 
a jewellery store and saw diamond rings and watches and other 
glittering baubles go sailing into the street. It wasn’t any phen- 
omenal honesty on the part of the Serbs that made them ignore 
all his wealth that lay about. It was just that diamond rings 
don’t help you when you’re trying to dodge bombs. The impor- 
tant thing, the only thing that counted now, was trying to save 
your own life and the lives of your own people. 

Weeks later a friend of mine who stayed in Belgrade until the 
German troops actually arrived said German cameramen took 
newsreel shots of people looting bombed buildings. The pictures 
were shown all over the Balkans, and they made Rumanians and 
Hungarians and Bulgars hate the Serbs more than ever for looting 
their own city. But the inside story was that the scenes were all 
staged. Gypsies had been ordered by German soldiers at the 
point of guns to rummage among the dcb.ris for jewellery and 
money, and they got shot if they didn’t keep their backs to the 
camera. 

There was one line of little shops on Terrazia, on the west side 
of the street, run for the most part by Jews. They were clothing 
stores and novelty shops and places that sold things like women’s 
lingerie and men’s shirts and lottery tickets. Most of the owners 
lived in back rooms or upstairs. When the planes came these 
little merchants must have pulled on a few clothes and rushed out 
to see what was happening. Not many of them had gone out of 
their doortvays, because that was where most of them got it. The 
bodies looked as if they had been placed there by some master 
stage manager. The feet were all out, towards the street. The 
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“ military objectives ” they hit, as Berlin called them in the com- 
muniques after it was all over. Hitler was getting his revenge 
for the humiliation of ten days ago. He was showing the Serbs 
that no one could tear up his picture in public and get away 
with it. This was a mass c.xccution of the guilty, of those who 
had demonstrated in Terrazia. It was a mass e.vccution carried 
out on orders from Berlin, with the executioners riding the clouds. 

We saw one piece of irony. Tlic Italian Travel Agency had 
fixed its place up during the last week. New plate-glass windows 
(had been put in, and all the wreckage had been cleared away, 
^and they had even put up new signs. But Hitler’s pilots this 
'morning had done a better job of wrecking the place with 
bombs than the Serbs had been able to do with stones. The plate- 
glass windows were broken all over again. The new signs lay on 
the pavements in splinters. I guess they won’t be able to sell 
any tickets to Italy there to-day, I said to Chinigo. Chinigo said 
he wondered what the German Travel Agency looked like. So 
we stumbled round the corner to look at it. It was just as much 
a mess as the Italian place. We wondered why Berlin hadn’t 
warned them not to replace the broken windows. Or maybe 
the pilots were supposed to have destroyed the buildings all 
^ round without hurting the Nazi place. 

The big laugh was the German Legation. That was a wreck 
too. They had barricaded it against attacks from the Serbs on the 
ground, but there wasn’t anything they could do to barricade it 
against attacks by their own pilots from the air. I wondered what 
had happened to the two attaches who swore they would stay 
locked up in the place until the German Army captured the city. 
Maybe they were buried alive in the wreckage. I don’t know. 
That’s one of those little historical matters we’ll have to straighten 
out when we go back to Belgrade some day after the war is all 
over. 

Except for those three Axis buildings, the German pilots 
seemed to have landed their bombs exactly where they wanted 
to. , 

The bombed Terrazia area ended in a clean line. On one side, 
the wreckage of bodies and the wreckage of buildings. Then 
you stepped across this invisible line, and tliere wasn’t a scat of 
any kind. Not many, anyway. It svas just as if some one up in 
the sky had taken a compass and put one point right in the foun- 
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lain in the centre of Terraria anti hat! drawn a chalk circle with 
the other point, and then had said to the honihcf., Go to it, hoes, 
but don’t go outside the mark. ] doit't jitc.tn Terrazia tvas the 
only target. Tiicfc was the Srpski Kralj, of courre, and wlteii 
we saw what had happened to the Greek and British I^cgations 
we knew they had been on the iisi, too. 

Then when we got to our own icp.ation we found it had also 
been badly banged up bt bombs. Louis porticr, U.S. military 
attache, w.rs there burning all the legation's coit.'identijl papers. 
Kay was with him. K.iy said he h.id spent the night away irontj 
the hotel, and that was why we hadn’t seen him in the lobby. 
He had h.ad pist as much luck .is we had had in not getting hit, 
and he had had just .as much luck as we had had in trying 
to get a story to Switzerland. He s-iid the legation had fc'ccn 
evacuated, and the Minister's house w.is going to lie headquarters 
for the Americans. He w.is going over to Lane’s house with 
Fortier in a few minutes. That was where the milk-cart with all 
our baggage had gone. So Chinigo and I started on foot for 
Izinc’s house. 

On the way we saw' where a lot of the smoke was coming 
from that made it almost like night all over the city. Down the 
hill, in Zrimskoga, were most of the Government buildings. The 
Prime Minister’s odice and, .across the street, the War Office, and 
a little further down the Press and Propaganda. They were all 
burning. Nearly all the fire engines in Belgrade were tiicre. But 
now there wasn’t any water, and tlicy just stood there Jetting die 
big buildings burn. So much debris had fallen since tlicy 
answered the first alarm that no one would ever be able to get the 
engines out of the mc.ss of stone and brick to fight any of the 
fires in other parts of the city, even if some one found a way to 
repair the broken mains .and get water. 

Chinigo and 1 tried to get down there. First tlic thick black 
smoke stopped us. We soaked our handkerchiefs in some Water 
tunning in the gutter from a broken pipe somewhere and put 
them over our faces and went on. Then the heat got so bad we 
said, w’hat the hell’s the use, and turned round. I looked over 
my shoulder and saw for certain that the Press and Propaganda 
was going to lie nothing but a charred shell by night. That was 
the only thing I saw all day that made me happy. My cecpulsion 
order and the calendar on the Minister’s desk marked, “ St. John 
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15:00 Sunday”, were certainly in there burning now. It w.j'. 
the iirst time I had remembered this was Sunday, Expulsion Dav, 
for me. The war had saved me. 

By the time we got to Lane’s house things had quieted down, 
although there were still a few planes flying round. AH die 
newspaper boys were there with our baggage. Mrs. Lane was as 
soft-spoken and regal and calm as ever. The Minister was trying 
to work out evacuation plans for the rest of us. He couldn’t leave 
* the city himself. After Mrs Daisy Harriman had tried to follow 
' the Norwegian Government Papa Hull (as all the diplomadc boys 
called the Secretary of State) had sent an order out from Wash- 
ington that if (he should have said “ when ”) there was another 
evacuation the Minister was to remain in the capital and appoint 
an assistant to follow the Government. (In view of what hap- 
pened later the Hull order should have said, “ try to follow tlie 
Government ”.) 

Days ago Lane told us he had picked Macatce, the first secre- 
tary, for the job. During the week, while we were getting 
nowhere with our transportation problem, we had gone to Lane 
and asked him what he could do for us when war came. He 
agreed one man could go along with Macatee to represent all of 
us. We must decide among ourselves who it was to be. We 
drew straws in Lane’s office that same day. I got the short one. 
Then we drew up an agreement in which I promised to file 
stories for all the rest when Macatce and I caught up with the 
Government and found communications. But now the whole plan 
was revised. Fortier suddenly appeared with Kay and said he was 
taking Kay off with him. He was going to try to follow the 
General Staff, which already had gone off somewhere. Just where 
was a great secret; he said he had room for one more man. 

Leigh White jumped at the chance, and Fortier said O.K. Hill 
and Brock and Brown and Chinigo started to raise a rumpus. 
Lane straightened it all out in good diplomatic fashion by saying 
there was no reason why all four of them shouldn’t go along with 
'Macatee and me. That meant we all had to trim our baggage 
down to the bare minimum, and we agreed to take nothing but 
one small bag apiece and a typewriter. It’s funny how a news- 
paperman will sacrifice almost anything else before he gives up 
his typewriter. You’d think we hadn’t ever learned to svrite with 
a pen or pencil. 
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Lane’s house was in bad shape. P.irt of the roof lay on o 
pavement. Some of the windows wcic smashed. The inside was 
a mess. A lot of bombs had dropped close by. The courtyar^ 
was beginning to fill up with Americ.ans. Every few minutes 
some one would come along witli some kind of a pseudo aim 
to American protection. They kept dcl.aying Lane and his sta 
in their job of trying to take care of legitimate Americans. 

In places like die Balkans about 70 per cent, of the people wit 
American passports haven’t ever lived in the United States, and a j 
lot of them don’t even speak English. They got their passports 
by being children of American sailors, or by marrying an Ameri- 
can who may have scooted back home soon after the wedding 
and never returned, or thanks to some strange technicality or 
American law. All diplomats s.iy these people cause them more 
grief than even the fussiest old-maid tourist. That was surely 
true in Belgrade on Sunday, April 6, 19.51. 

One of them we did feel sorry for was a boy about sivtcen. He 
spoke English rather well, because he had once been in the 
United States. When the bombing started he made straight for 
Lane’s home. On the way a piece of bomb got him in the leg. 
He was bleeding badly when he limped into the courtyard. His 
blood made a deep crimson trail wherever he went. We put a 
tourniquet round his leg, and then some one drove him to a 
hospital. He cried like a baby, not over the pain, which must 
have been bad, but because he didn’t want to leave what he 
called “ all you other Americans He felt that if he ever got 
into a hospital they would think he was just another Serb and 
treat him accordingly. When he said “ they ” he didn’t explain 
whom he meant, but we all knew. 


Another person who stumbled into the courtyard was Ruth 
Mitchell, the sister of Billy Mitchell, the World War ace. She 
was all dressed up in her Comitaji uniform, with big leather 
boots and a fur hat covered with the skulls and cross bones the 
Comitaji use for an emblem. Just two days ago I had sent off a • 
story about how the chief of the Comitaji had accepted her as a 
member of the outlaw organization and had appointed her his 
personal dispatch rider. The chief was an old man. A lot of 
people thought he was cracked. But he claimed to have tens of 
thousands of followers who were going to do in this war just 
what they had done in all other Balkan wars. That, meant hiding 
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by day and doing plenty of dirty work by night. This dirty work 
consisted principally of sneaking through enemy lines, putting 
poison in the drinking water, ruining the artillery, getting all 
tlie military secrets they could, and then sneaking back to their 
own lines. Some times drey lived in enemy-occupied country for 
days or weeks, getting their job done. There were special Yugo- 
slav laws that allowed them to demand food and lodging from 
any one in the country and exempted them from punishment for 
murdering any one they chose in time of war, When Miss Mitchell 
took the Comitaji oath they gave her the usual dose of poison that 
all members got. She was supposed to sew it in the- lapel of her 
coat so that if she was ever captured she could suck the lapel and 
kill herself, even if her hands were tied beliind her back. That was 
because no Comit.aji was ever supposed to be taken alive, or to 
live after being captured. 

"Where’s your horse? ’’ I asked her. She didn’t laugh. That 
horse gag was no joking matter to her, because she still expected 
the old man to supply her with a horse so that she could go 
galloping about delivering messages for him. She just frowned a 
litde and said, I’ll get it just as soon as I catch up with the chief. 
Then she did grin. But I have the poison sewed in my coat 
collar; feel 1 I felt the lapel. She had something sewed in it all 
right. 

Although Miss Mitchell had married an Englishman and lost 
her American citizenship, she w.as divorced now. Technically 
she was still a British subject, but to-day she was looking to the 
American Legation to help her get out of the city so that she 
could find the chief somewhere. I wondered as I looked at her in 
the rather silly fur hat and man’s coat whedier she and the rest 
of the Comitaji really thought they could use the old guerilla 
tactics against the Nazi army of steel tanks and bombing planes. 

It seemed to me that Miss Mitchell was just looking for some a la 
Hollywood adventure. Well, I thought, she’ll probably get all she 
wants and more before long. 

While we were talking together the Minister said did any one 
want a drink, and so we went into the kitchen and Brock found 
a vase about two feet tall and we filled it with ice and then 
poured in about a quart of good Scotch and called it a loving 
cup, and as fast as it got empty we filled it up again. We needed 
that Scotch all right. All of us were pretty jittery. Then we 
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decided the Lancs had to have a good air-raid shelter if they 
were going to stay in Belgrade, and vve spent an hour hauling 
cots and mattresses and about a ton of food and water down into 
the deep cellar. It had walls five feet thick and tremendous 
beams across the ceiling. It looked so safe to me that I thought 
of my big suitcase. Since I could only take the little bag and my 
typewriter in Macatee’s car, I put the big suitcase in the cellar 
with the cots and the food. Some of the other boys tliought it 
was a good idea, and they stored dteir stuff down there witli 
mine. 

A few planes were still dropping bombs around the city. But 
we were used to it now, and it didn’t bother us very much. Lane 
told Macatee to leave his own Chevrolet behind and to take die 
five of us in die Buick. This was a big car , Lane said, that some 
rich American tourist had presented to the legation when he went 
back home to the United States last summer. Macatee thought 
that was a good idea, and Lane said the only trouble was that he 
had a fight widi his own chauffeur during the worst of the raid, 
and die chauffeur had gone off widi the keys to the garage. The 
trouble started, it seemed, because the bombs scared hell out of 
the chauffeur, and he insisted that his pay ought to be doubled, 
beginning immediately, or he’d resign. Lane called him a yellow 
coward and told him a man wasn’t worth much if he tried to run 
out just when he was most needed. Lane didn’t double his pay 
because he was sure the chauffeur would still be yellow, no matter 
how much money any one gave him. Just before we came along, 
the chauffeur had locked the Buick in the garage and had gone 
off with the garage key. We all went out and worked with a 
sledge hammer and finally broke down the steel garage doors, and 
some one drove the Buick out into the courtyard. 

When we saw it, Chinigo and I looked at each other quickly, 
and I knew he was thinking the same thing I was thinking. But 
just to make sure we were right I asked Lane if the big black 
limousine had been through the centre of Belgrade about an hour 
or two ago. He said, yes, the chauffeur had just driven the 
Buick back from the frontier. We asked who the fellow in the 
back seat was when the car went through the city? Lane said it 
was a secretary from an Ainerican legation in one of the other 
Balkan capitals. He had been trying to get to Belgrade and got 
stuck on the frontier during the night, and so Lane had sent tlic 
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Buick for him. Then we cold Lane what had h-appened. About 
the woman with the bloody head. About the people who shook 
their fists and said “ Amcrikanski ’’ so bitterly. Lane was dis- 
turbed by the story, but he said probably the young fellow was 
pretty excited because of all the bombs and he hadn’t had any 
sleep all night, and why didn’t we just forget it. So we did. 
Weeks later we heard that before the Balkan war was really over 
that same scared young diplomat risked his life taking an impor- 
tant American diplomatic message through the battle lines. That 
feat made up for a lot of diings. 

To go back to April the 6th and Belgrade, somebody asked, as 
we stood in the Minister’s courtyard, what time it was. When 
somebody else said nine o’clock no one would believe him until 
we, all looked at our own watches. It seemed as if it must be 
almost night, so much had happened in the last four hours. Lane 
said he had heard that the Government, immediately after the 
bombers came over Belgrade, had left for Vrnnyska Banya, about 
a hundred and fifty miles to the south in the foothills of the 
South Serb mountains. 

He suggested that Macatce and the five of us start off as soon as 
possible but for about an hour he wanted to use the Buick him- 
self. We all agreed to meet in the courtyard in exactly an hour. 
Hill said he was going off to the wireless station to try to send a 
story. The rest of us thought there was only one chance in a 
thousand that the wireless station would be working, even if it 
hadn’t been hit. But Hill said he was going anyway, and then he 
whispered that he would send a short dispatch to the A.P. for me 
if tlicy were accepting messages. I told him thanks, because I 
couldn’t go svith him; I had a job to do. I didn’t tell him what 
it was, but I had suddenly remembered Sonia and how I had 
promised not to leave Belgrade without her. 

Until that very moment I had forgotten all about her. She had 
been so terrified about a few sirens going off last night. If she 
hadn’t been killed by some of the bombs she must be a nervous 
wreck by now. I began to be sorry for her and I started out for 
her flat on foot. Unfortunately for me, Lane’.s house was a long 
way from her place, and I didn’t even know the name of her 
street. If I went back to the Srpski Kralj Hotel and started out 
from there I could find the way all right, because I had memor- 
ized it last night, but I could never get back in an hour if I 
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bad to cover tlmt much ground, and then both of us would be 
snick in Belgrade, which wouldn’t help any one. I dtdn t know 
Sonia well enough then or care enough for her to sacrifice my 
life or even my job for her, but I did want to make a real 
attempt to live up to my promise. 

I had my Rolliflex camera with me, slung over my shoulder on 
a strap, and I stopped in Lane’s street to use it. Next door there 
was a private trvo-car garage. Some one during the first bombing 
had tried to drive an Austin out of the garage into the street. It 
was half out when a bomb hit the house next door and landed 
about two tons of brick on top of the little car. I took a picture 
of it; then I tried to look inside to see what had happened to 
whoever was behind the wheel, but the body of the car .was 
smashed so badly you couldn’t see inside. A litdc farther on 
there was one of those naked houses with the front all ripped 
away and some bodies hanging on splintered pieces of timber, just 
as if they had been crucified there by a bloodthirsty god. 

1 was squinting through die finder of the camera when I heard 
an angry yell. I looked up just in time to see half a dozen men 
rushing at me, shaking their fists. They were shouting bloody 
murder. I couldn’t figure out what they meant. They got in a 
circle round me. When they tried to smash my camera I thought 
1 knew what the trouble was. Then when I heard them yelling 
the Serbian word for German I was sure. It was the same old 
story. They thought I was a Nazi agent. There was no use 
arguing with them, even if I had known enough Serbian to do it, 
which I didn’t. I didn’t want my camera smashed, and so I 
started to run. It took me about half a mile to outdistance them, 
and then I was lost and awfully tired. I remembered for the first 
time that I hadn’t had anything in my stomach but beer and 
whisky since my dinner wiA Sonia last night, and then 1 hadn’t 
done much eating. 

Last night? The white tablecloths and peace of the Srpski 
Kjalj dining-room seemed arons in the past. Thinking of Sonia 
made me remember where I was supposed to be going, but I 
knew now I could never find the place, and so I went back to 
Lane’s house and tried to telephone her. The, line wasn’t work- 
ing. Then I wrote a note to her and addressed it to Schmidt-Pop, 
at the Hungarian Legation, and gave it to some one who was 
staying behind in Belgrade, to be delivered some time. I told her 
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I’d miss the champagne she had agreed to bring along, I tried to 
pass it off lightly, just in case she was stuck in Belgrade when 
she got the note and had to lis'c through any more of this hell. 

The hour ended just about tlie time I finished the note. Hill 
still hadn’t come back from the radio station. The rest of us began 
to pack our stuff in the Buick. We had less than half a tank of 
gasoline, but we figured in our ignorance that we should be able 
to get all We wanted when we got to Vranyska Banya, in case we 
had to do any more moving. We checked the oil and filled up 
with water and then sat down to wait for Hill. We waited for 
more than half an hour. Then Macatcc got impatient and said 
maybe something had happened to Hill, which would be too bad, 
but after all we couldn’t wait for ever. The Government already 
had a long start on us, and there was a chance they might go 
right on through Vranyska Banya, and we might never catch up 
with them. But Macatcc wanted to stop at his own house, out in 
the suburbs, and Lane said that if Hill showed up within half an 
hour he would get him out to Macatce’s house somehow. So wc 
started on our flight from Belgrade. 

We didn’t see much on our way to Macatcc’s house, because we 
had to make a detour round big areas of the city where the 
damage was so bad you couldn’t drive a car through the streets. 
But we did get a last look at what was left of the Government 
buildings. They were still burning as if they had been soaked 
with gasoline. 

Macatce’s place was a villa in Dcdinje, on a hill looking out 
over the Danube. Near the edge of tlic river was the big military 
airport. While Macatce was inside the house giving final orders 
to his sers'ants sve heard that same drone Brock and I had heard 
just as die sun was coming up. Then in the distance we saw the 
planes. I was too tired to count them. And, anyway, they 
were coming in a single column, about a mile apart. The first 
plane circled once over the airport and then dived. It seemed to 
keep going straight down at three or four hundred miles an 
hour until its nose got within a few inches of the ground. Then 
it straightened out and glided away. One plane after anodicr did 
that. It was all as mechanically perfect, as systematic, and as 
well timed as if they h.nd been robots worked by some fellow a 
million miles away with a switch. Each plane had its own 
target. Mosdy they were dropping bombs on a lot of Yugoslav 
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fighter planes and a few bombers parked on the field. But some 
ol the Nazi planes dropped incendiaries on the hangars and the 
other airport buildings. Then, after all the bombs had been 
unloaded, they came back, flying Just off the ground, and 
machine-gunned hell out of all the men trying to put out the fires 
or get planes off the ground. When they finally left, the whole 
field was dotted with globs of fire where the Yugoslav machines 
were burning. Thick black smoke was going up from the build- 
ings. 

The show was about over when Macatec came hurrying out of 
the house and said. Hill or no Hill, we had to get going. He 
had just received word that a lot of bombing had been done 
round Dedinje that morning. They had been trying to hit the 
military barracks and the White Palace. He said the military 
people had just told him a new wave of Nazi planes was heading 
this way, and there was no sense in sticking our necks out and 
inviting trouble. So we started. 



JFOUM 


Ox-cart Army 


T COT A FUNNY FEELING DRIVING IN THAT BIG BUICK OUT OF BEL- 

grade. I couldn’t help remembering that it was the same car 
that refused to stop to pick up die woman who wanted to go to a 
hospital. Only tliis time the young diplomat who looked as if he 
came from Harvard wasn’t in the car. And there weren’t a lot of 
vacant seats, because Brock and Brown tuid Chinigo and Macatee 
and I and all our luggage took up every inch of space. But :t 
didn’t seem right, anyway, to be racing down a highway jammed 
with so many people. Most of them were on foot. A lot of 
them had been automobile owners, but now their cars were 
wrecked, because all the big garages jn town seemed to have been 
hit. Later wc talked to people who had tried to buy or steal 
automobiles that bloody Sunday in Belgrade. And some of the 
British newspapermen who had had cars of their own told us 
how they had run over to their garages the first thing, only to 
find them on fire or flattened out. 

The vehicles on that road leading out of Belgrade were a 
strange sight. There was everything in the parade that man had 
ever invented to run on wheels, from the crudest kind of an ox- 
cart you ever saw, up to some diplomadc limousines fancy enough 
for an Indian Maharajah. Some carts were pulled by donkejs, 
some by horses, some by oxen, but most of them by human 
beings. They were all loaded high with — well, stuff. Stuff is 
what you take with you when you flee from a bombed city. If 
you’re a peasant, as a lot of these people were,' stuff is a mattress, 
and a few blankets, and a couple of chickens, and some sacks of 
cornmeal, and a few pots and pans, and the skirt vvitli the big 
frills and the elaborate embroidery that your great-grandmother 
spent half her life working on and that your little daughter will 
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wear some day when she’s big enough. Those arc the kind of 
tilings peasants salvage when they have to run for their lives. C)1 
course, if you’re a Government ofiici.il you take a case of fancy 
liquor, and a few extra cans of gasoline, and some tins of Black 
Sea caviar, and a big box with all your wife’s yewcllery, and the 
decoration the Regent gave you last year, after you sided jn with 
him on tliat suppression of tlie Press law, and maybe a few suit- 
cases of things like socks and tics and shirts and suits, and then 
an arm-load of dresses your wife said she had to have. ' 

The people we felt really sorry for were those who had every- 
thing they owned tied in bundles on the ends of sticks they car- 
ried over their shoulders. Instead of following the winding high- 
way, these foodoose people trudged across the fields, because that 
way was shorter, even though they did have to struggle down 
through litde valleys and then up steep hills. That ribbon of 
people is still one of my most vivid pictures of the whole war. 

About ten miles from Belgrade there was a spot where the 
highway circled round a hill. When we got up there we could 
get a good view of the whole scene. Beliind us we could see 
♦Belgrade. Burning Belgrade. Belgrade already well on tlie way 
to becoming a city of silent people. Except that a lot of those 
men and women lying about the streets were probably still moan- 
ing for help and a drink and something to stop the pain. We 
could see die smoke from dozens of fires. And up through the 
smoke the red flames. It looked as if there was another air raid 
going on. We were too far away now to hear sounds distinedy, 
but what we did hear was a dull noise that probably was a brew 
of all the noises of war mixed together. The noises of planes and 
guns and sirens and falling buildings. But what made us think 
the raid was going on in earnest again were the litde black dots 
in the sky and the puffs of white smoke, which we knew came 
from the shrapnel sent up by the ack-ack guns as they tried so 
hard and generally so futilcly to pin one on the bombers. 

Then from the hill we could see that^human ribbon stretching 
across the countryside- We couldn’t sec individual people, and 
we couldn’t see any single movement, but the ribbon seemed to 
move just like a piece of string as you drag it across the floor 
when you’re playing with a cat. Or like a snake slithering slowly 
through the grass. One end of that ribbon was ten miles back in 
Belgrade. The other end was lost in the distance the other way. 
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night, just as soon as wc found the new scat of the Government 
and obtained the means of communication. 

Vranyska Banya was a quiet little place. In normal times it 
was a summer resort. But this was only April, and none of the 
hotels were open and the place had a bleak look about it. The 
little town was jammed with cars. Macatcc said he’d start look- 
ing right away for the Government, and wc should find a place to 
live, because this might be our home for quite a while. At th.it 
stage of the game hlacatcc agreed with Brock that the Serbs 
would probably hold out pretty well. 

We found a villa on the edge of the city with three rooms. But 
Macatcc didn’t find the Government. All he found was a minor 
functionary of the Foreign Office who kept putting his lingers to 
his lips and saying “ Sh ! Sh ! ” every time Macatcc asked where 
the Government was. Only he didn’t just say “ Sh ! Sh ! ” In 
French it takes a couple of hundred words to say just “ Sh ! Sh 1 ” 
But that’s what it amounted to. 

When hfacatcc said something about maybe we’d better go on 
if the Government wasn’t there in Vranyska Banya, the little For- 
eign Office guy got quite jittery and said, oh no, you musn’t da 
that. This is the place to stay. 

He could assure Macatcc that none of us would make any mis- 
take if wc stayed right here in Vranyska Banya. 

We sat up most of the night writing stories, but, of course, 
after vve signed our names at the end there was nothing wc could 
do with them except to pass them round in a circle and do a 
mutual admiradon job on them. They were really good stories. 
Thinking about them now. I’m sure they were the most graphic, 
the best-written newspaper stories that ever came from any of our 
typewriters. But those disp.itches about the bombing of Belgrade 
were doomed never to be sent over cable wires and never to be 
set up in type. Of course, we didn’t know that on Monday 
morning, April 7 , when the four of us, fresh from all that had 
happened in Belgrade, sat at our typewriters in little Vranyska 
Banya. 

That Monday morning we had breakfast in a sidewalk cafana. 
The peasants were in from the country with their eggs and 
butter and chickens. They crowded into -the market-place, but 
they didn’t do much business. Most of them gathered in busy 
Utde knots and kept looking up over their shoulders at the sky 
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and whispering the dreadful news. Yugoslavia was at war! God 
help Yugoslavia! The younger people had a bright look in their 
eyes.- The older people looked frightened. But I kept thinking 
that if tliey only knew all we knew they would look a lot more 
frightened. If they only knew what had already happened in 
Belgrade. If tliey only knew that we hadn’t seen a single Yugo- 
slav fighter in die air over the capital, and no British planes 
cather. Then I wondered how many of those younger people 
with a bright look in their eyes had ever heard of tanks. 

The only way we could get any real food in diat sidewalk 
restaurant was to go out into die market-place and buy eggs .ind 
meat and take them hack to the cajann and get some one to cook 
them for us. But even that was difficult, because the peasants, 
as soon as they got the news that war had come to Yugoslavia, 
wanted to take all their produce back home with them. 

After caring all the eggs we could buy. Brock and I went 
wandering round the village and found a little shoemaker who 
had hundreds of pairs of Serbian peasant sandals hanging on the 
wall of his place. If you have never seen Serbian peasant sandals 
it will tax your' imagination to try to picture them. They arc 
made out of a single piece of leather, which forms the sole and 
the sides too, and then ends up in a horn at the toe — a queer- 
looking horn; and if the horn doesn’t point in just the right 
direction, rain and snow pour into it, just as if it were a funnel, 
and you don’t keep your feet very dry. 

Brock and I decided it might be a good tiling if we went com- 
pletely native. In the first place, native costumes anywhere are 
designed to meet the conditions of the locality — to make the 
people who wear them as comfortable as possible in the circum- 
stances under which they are forced to live. And, another thing, 
we thought that if we got into some native costumes we shouldn’t 
stand out from the rest of the people as much as we did in our 
New York clothes. And maybe that would save us from getting 
into so much trouble. Chinigo and Brown agreed half-heartedly 
with us. Macatee felt that, being a diplomat, he’d better con- 
tinue to look Western. 

The rest of us bought the crazy-looking shoes and some bright- 
coloured peasant socks and then sallied out into the market- 
place. If we thought we were going to be less conspicuous we 
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surely were wrotig. The whole -town ignored everything else 
to stnre at us. We tried to duck down the street, but people 
followed us, and every one kept sniggering. Even a lot of Serb 
soldiers, who probably were going to be killed a few days later 
whtSi the Germans swept through that section, left off loading 
guns and equipment into carts and just gaped. 

We tried to avoid the crowd by going into the first little shop 
we came to. It turned out that the shopkeeper had been in 
Atherica for a few weeks .almost twenty years ago. But, like 
all those Europeans who have ever been in the States, he remem- 
bered most of the English words he had learned. His vocabulary 
wouldn't have done for a conversation on politics or physics, but 
he was able to explain why the people were laughing at us. It 
seems it was all because of the knee-length stockings we bought 
and were so proud of that we rolled them up over the turn-UDS 
of our trousers, like golf socks. We had chosen a peculiar design, 
which, our shopkeeper explained in his faltering English, was 
worn, according to custom, only by Serbian virgins who were 
advertising for husbands. 

That same morning Russell Hill showed up. He looked like 
the wrath of God. He was driving Macatec’s Chevrolet. Lane 
had turned it over to him. His story was that after he left us 
at Sunday midday he had found the Belgrade radio station oper- 
ating, in a fashion, but before he could file his dispatch and get 
away, those same planes we saw demolish the militurj' airport 
started bombing the centre of the city again. Every one was 
forced at the point of guns to go into basement shelters. And 
so Hill had spent an hour or tivo down under the radio station 
while we were pacing round the Minister courtyard waiting for 
him. When he was finally released and got hack we Were gone. 
But Hill was cheerful, because he Uiought he had scooped the 
world with his dispatch from Belgrade. It was months later of 
course, before we confirmed what we suspected theii; that no 
dispatch left Belgrade after dawn of that first day of the war 
Neither the one I had sent early in the morning nor those Hill 
had sent at noon. 

Hill had brought along some people the British Minister had 
asked the American Minister to help him evacuate. I think they 
were Greeks who had been doing some secret work for the 
British. And then there was a Jewish Yugoskav newspaperman 



called Aroeti, who was quite panicky, and an English correspon- 
dent, Edwards, who had lived for years in Yugoslavia and had 
written several books on the country, and his wife, a Serbian girl 
we called Duka. Hill had been lost on the blacked-out road all 
night because the Greek refugees insisted on telling him how to 
go, and their sense of direction had been rather peculiar. 

After we listend to Hill’s story we held a council of war and 
decided we had to get serious about this problem of communi- 
cations. My God, yes ! The war had been going on for twenty- 
four- hours, and as far as we knew none of us had got a single 
word off to America yet! Then some one whispered a dark 
secret. He knew, definitely, that the British air attachi, some- 
what contrary to international law and custom, had a portable 
short-wave transmitting set. And the British air attache was 
here in Vranyska Banya. Some one had seen him. And so \vc 
■ split up, and all went out in different directions searching for the 
elusive Tom Maplebeck, British air attache. 

Some one finally found him. tic did considerable hemming 
and hawing, and then he broke down and admitted, yes, he had 
got a radio set. But believe it or not. General Simovich, the 
. Prime Minister, the dictator of the country and tlie head of the 
army, had absolutely no means of communicating with his 
' British and Greek allies, or with his own six armies scattered 
in various, parts of Yugoslavia — no way at all, unless Maplebeck 
let. him use the litde portable radio set for his messages. So, 
Maplebeck told us, his radio operator was busy twenty-four hours 
a day tapping out pleas to the British in Greece to hurry up 
with some help — with some of those three hundred thousand 
troops and hundreds of planes. And the little transmitting set 
was also trying to get into communication with the six Yugo- 
slav armies, because civil ’phone lines were all cut and military 
communications hadn’t yet been set up. 

- Each one of us had thousands of words we wanted to send. 
Graphic word pictures of what the Nazis had done to Belgrade. 
•But Maplebeck just looked at our sheafs of copy paper and 
laughed. Impossible. Ridiculous. A war is on. Wait until 
the war is over and then write about it. The job now is to win 
the war. To get orders to the six Yugoslav armies. To try to 
establish contact with the British and the Greeks. Military men 
seldom sec a newspaperman’s point of view. Wc moaned and 
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new seat of government was. With tlic British and Greeks it 
was different. They were allies, the countries that were going 
to give Yugoslavia so much help. And then, the British had 
that all-important short-wave set. We could sec the Yugoslav 
point of view. They were right, of course. But we were news- 
papermen. We had a story to send. The only possible chance 
of ever being able to send it would be to get where the Govern- 
ment was and try to impress on Simovich himself the importance 
to Yugaslavia, as well as to us, of letting America know what 
was happening. 

So we ganged up on poor Macatee, and finally he dtrew up his 
hands and said ill right, he’d go. But as we started off he was 
still worrying out loud about whether he was getting into bad 
odour with tlie little Foreign Office fellow, who, of course, 
wouldn’t approve what we were doing. 

It was a nasty night. Pouring ram. Roads jammed with cars. 
Shots rang out from the darkness every time we tried to use our 
headlights. Then the Chevvie, which Hill was driving, had a 
flat tyre on a road so deep with mud we couldn’t use the jack. 
And anyway the gadget diat turned the screw of the jack was 
missing. So we had to get a lot of soldiers, who were sitting 
round a cafana talking about what the Yugoslav army was going 
to do to the Germans, to play human jack while we put chunks 
of wood under the axle. We were caked with mud from head 
to foot by the time we got the wheel changed. Then we took a 
wrong turn somewhere and got on a pure mud road. There 
weren’t any natives to ask the direction from, because it was 
late at night. But the road seemed to be going in die general 
direction of Uzice, and so we kept right on. 

After a few miles I suddenly grabbed Brock’s arm. Brock was 
driving the Buick, and I was sitting beside him. He slapped 
on the brakes just in time. Right in front of use were two of 
the biggest heads I had ever seen. Oxen heads. A team of oxen 
pulling a peasant wagon. Behind that first team was another 
and then another. As far as we could see in the light of the 
headlights were oxen and peasant carts. Two soldiers walked 
beside the head of each of those lumbering, plodding animals. 
Inside each wagon there were a few cans of gasoline, or some 
hay, or some sacks of bread. Supplies for the Yugoslav army. 
Supplies going to the battle front. A military supply train of 
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ox-carts. One strong man could have carried all they had loaded 
in one of those ox-carts. I never had been able to figure out why 
the Yugoslavs, who aren’t especially kind to animals, never, even 
in peace-time, give tlieir oxen decent, manly loads to pull. To- 
night the carts seemed to have a bare, minimum of weight in 
them. 

The road was narrow and slippery with mud, and since the 
headlights bothered the oxen we stopped the engine and tvrned 
on the parking lights and sat waiting for this primordial militar)' 
train to pass. While we waited we counted. We waited there 
for more than an hour. And we counted one hundred, two 
hundred, three hundred ox-carts. When somebody got tired of 
counting Brown suggested it might be easier if we should just 
count the oxen and divide by two. It was a stale joke, but it was 
the only time any one ever smiled. I guess the rest of them were 
thinking the same thing I was thinking. Most of us had been 
up in Rumania while the German army was getting ready for 
this show. We’d seen the German military supply trains. Tre- 
mendous motor trucks. Any one truck would have held almost 
as much as all these ox-carts put together. And the truck would 
have covered in an hour the distance tliese oxen would cover in 
a whole day and night. 

Of course, in a way it had been the same story tlic year before 
in France. But why hadn’t any one learned the lesson of France? 
Why had the British urged or even allowed diese Yugoslavs to 
commit suicide this way? Surely the British, with all the espion- 
age agents and military intelligence people they had had in 
Yugoslavia, knew that this was an ox-cart army? And there 
had been some British in France, and there had been plenty of 
British espionage agents in Rumania when the Germans were 
preparing for this Balkan war, so that they knew that the Ger- 
man army was no ox-cart outfit. 

Oxen, oxen, oxen. They trudged past us for hours. Finally 
we decided to buck the stream and try to make some headway. 
We went slowly with dim lights, travelling in second gear, but 
even at that some of the oxen got frightened and shied off to die 
left and overturned their carts. Whenever that happened there 
was complete bedlam for half an hour. The peasant soldiers 
would ignore the accident and sw'arm round the car cursing us 
in a language we barely understood. Then ihey would argue 
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aliout which way the cart ought to he picked up. And dicy 
gcner.ally wound up by taking the cart all to pieces. Then, of 
course, it had to be reassembled back on the road. I remembered 
how the Germans, with their cold efficiency, abandoti any truck 
that breaks down, for the slightest reason, knowing that the 
repair outfits which always trail along after each motorized 
column will look after it later. 

Oxen. O.Kcn. Oxen. By the time the last team finally went 
by, our count had reached one thousand five hundred carts. Three 
thousand head of oxen. 

Uzicc was a filthy little town. I said was. I don’t tliink there's 
much left of it now. We arrived tltcre while it was still dark, and 
we were dog-tired. This was the fourth night without sleep and 
the beginning of the fourth day without a real meal. At the town’s 
only hotel they just laughed when we asked about the possi- 
bility of a room or two. We went into dirty cafe and had some 
Turkish coffee; then we each arranged five chairs to form a bed. 
We got to be past masters at chair-dozing before it was all over. 
The trick is to face the first chair to the left, the second to the 
right, etc. It prevents rolling on to the floor. 

But after an hour or two other refugees started pouring into 
the cafe, and sleep svas murdered for that night. 

There were two cafes in Uzicc. And there were thousands 
of refugees. We could tell in the morning that we had caught 
up with the Government all right, because of the faces we began 
to recognize. Under-secretaries in various Ministries, court 
attaches, the British and Greek Ministers, the head of the Press 
Department, who was supposed to have expelled me on Sunday 
but who had forgotten all about that now. Then I spotted 
Nicky. Good old Nicky ! It was in his apartment that we had 
watched the coup d’etat. Sorry, I said, I didn’t accept that invi- 
tation to watch the bombing from your place. 

But Nicky wasn’t in any joking mood. He had just come 
from Belgrade. He had seen a lot more than we had. Nicky 
said two or three direct hits had landed right on the Albania 
Building, that tall white skyscraper where he lived. The top 
two or three storeys had been completely wrecked. A lot of 
people up there had been killed. Nicky’s own apartment was 
near the top of the building. Everything he owned was CTone. 
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But fortunately he hadn't been in the Albania at the time. The 
safest place in the world in an air raid, Nicky said, is some place 
half-way up in a skyscraper. If you ever get back to New York 
tell your friends to take a lease on an office in the Empire State 
or the Chrysler Building or one of those big things. Not on the 
first five storeys, because they get wrecked by the repercussion 
of bombs that land in the street. And not on the top five or ten 
storeys, because they get wrecked by direct hits. But anywhere 
else in a big building is as safe as an air-raid shelter. Really a 
lot safer. I knew he was right because I had seen what hap- 
pened in Belgrade. 

Then Nicky asked, “ Do you know a girl who worked for 
me in the Senate, called Sonia?” 

I s.nid, “ Sure,” and then I held my breath, because I was 
afraid of what he was going to say. I knew that if he said what 
I expected he was going to say I shouldn’t be able to slee^, even 
if I ever got a chance again. 

“ Well,” Nicky said, “ I saw her just before I left Belgrade, 
and she was looking for you all over what was left of the city. 

I tried to get her to come with us, but she said the two of you 
had made a deal of some kind. I’m afraid the raids busted her 
up pretty badly, but she srill hadn’t been injured in any way.” 

I didn’t like myself very well the rest of that day. I kept call- 
ing myself a dirty rotter and a God-damned selfish coward. Poor 
Sonia, with her sickening fear of sirens and strange noises and 
darkness! Where in hell was she now? Nicky didn’t know. 

The other newspapermen were impatient with that talk about 
a woman. This isn’t any time. Brock said, to talk women. What 
about the Government, Nicky? 

So Nicky told us. The Government was here. Well, not 
right in Uzice, but within a few miles of the town. But it 
wouldn’t do us any good to hunt for them. In the first place, 
their hide-out was guarded by soldiers who wouldn’t even let a 
Yugoslav near the place unless he was at least a Minister or an 
Under-Secretary of State. 

That’s O.K. with us, I told Nicky, because we haven’t the 
slightest desire to sec them. I can live happily the rest of my 
life without ever seeing a Cabinet Minister again. All we want 
them for is to get communications. 
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Nicky’s nnswcr was that he knew they had done nothing about 
communications yet. They had been too busy moving. Too 
1-usy jumping round trj'ing to keep out of reach of the Germans. 
Too busy trying to keep their hideout a secret. 

The Government itself tvas still relying cm the little British 
radio set. It had a big short-wave station on a truck in pieces, 
but this hadn’t been set up yet. In fact, the truck was lost 
somewhere along the line. When it did arrive and when the 
station was ready for operation Nicky said he would let us know. 

Then we met a Yugoslav officer who had just come from the 
boy King’s palace in Dedinje, on the edge of Belgrade. He told 
us all about being in the palace when bombs were landing on 
the gardens and close to the royal home. Some damage had 
been done, but when he left, tlic house was still standing. His 
job had been to get Peter out of Belgrade. First, the boy didn’t 
want to go at all. Then he agreed on the condition that he 
should be allowed to drive the car himself. They had come over 
the same winding road we had taken. Only by that lime the 
German planes were working on the refugees. The army' officer 
said they kept the main highway under constant machine-gun 
fire, swooping down and riddling almost every car that tried to 
leave Belgrade, as well as pouring lead into the thin black 
ribbon of foot-loose people. But Peter refused to take any easy 
way out. He drove straight down the lead-sprinkled road at 
sixty miles an hour. Some lucky star apparently was looking over 
him, the officer said, because the bullets came close, yet never hit 
the car. It made a good story. Another story for the book, Hill 
called it. From then on about all we were doing was collecting 
stories for tlie book, because we were getting pretty damned 
despondent about ever writing stories for newspapers again. 

We spent die day going from one cafe to another, trying to get 
food and watching thousands of refugees, some completely un- 
nerved, some wounded, all of them hungry, all of Aem worn 
ragged from lack of sleep, and a few of them hysterical. The 
cafes were jammed to the doors. Gregarious instincts shatter 
the veneer of self-sufficiency at a time like this, when life and 
death are in die delicate balance. People want company in their 
misery. Even if their misery and their chances of death are 
multiplied by their foolish gregariousness. And so they jammed 
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themselves into the tWo cafes and told one another what they 
had seen in Belgrade and told one another that things looked 
black for Yugoslavia and for all of us who happened to be in 
Y ugoslavia. ^ 

Of course, the Yugoslavs were the calmest of the lot. The 
people who stood to lose the most groused the least. None of 
these Yugoslavs we sat about talking to were ever going to get 
out of the country. And before it was all over a lot of them 
were going to be strung up in trees, like American Negroes 
accused of rape, but they were fatalists. The hysteria all came 
from Poles and Czechs and other foreigners. Yes, and from a 
lot of British and American refugees too. 

I remember one woman. She was sitting at a table with half 
a dozen girls who used to work in the Press and Propaganda 
Office. They were all Serbs and Croats, but she was a foreigner. 
Suddenly she started screaming. There were a thousand or two 
of us in diere, and our nert'cs were drawn pretty tight. And we 
had all gone through a lot already. We couldn’t stand things 
like Jtysterical screaming. Just as soon as she began, people 
started heading for the door. But it was a little door, and there 
were people trying to get in, too, and so most of us just had to 
stand there and let that screaming file away at our raw nerves. 
Some one said she was screaming because a man had just come 
from Belgrade svith the news that her husband had been blown 
into little pieces by a bomb. Anyway some one had some pills 
that were supposed to quiet down hysterical people, and he aIso_ 
had some smelling-salts. 

Between the two the woman stopped shrieking after a while, 
but just before she stopped two other women started. It Was 
like one of those rounds that children sing in school, where you 
divide the class in three sections and one section starts a^ tunc, 
and then after a while another joins in and then another, until 
you get a bedlam of noise. That’s the way it was in the cafe in 
Uzice on the morning of Wednesday, April 9. Well, we finally 
got out of the place. We had given up any hope of getting any- 
thing to eat, anyway. 

Out in the street we watched owners of automobiles taking 
handfuls of mud and plastering the stuff all over their cars until 
not a square inch of the surface showed. Then there were eight 
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01 ten boys who had bought up all the canned paint in the town. 
They were charging the equivalent of a dollar or two to cover 
the chromium parts of your automobile witli paint so that they 
wouldn’t reflect the sun and attract the attention of Nazi planes. 

Then we met an army officer we knew, and he said they had 
just executed one of their own Yugoslav majors. Shot him down 
without even a perfunctory court-martial. They had found him 
working a little radio set, sending messages to Berlin about just 
where the Government was hiding. 

Then an hour or two later some one listening to the radio 
heard an announcer up in Budapest boast in both Hungarian 
and Serbian that the Germans had located the seat of the Yugo- 
slav Government in Uzicc and that that little town was going 
to be bombed to-night or to-morrow. 

We tried to keep the news a secret, because we knew what 
would happen if it got spread round the town. But a lot of 
other people had heard it, and by night Uzice was a city of con- 
fusion. A madhouse of hysteria. Another place of lost souls. 

Nicky whispered during the evening that the Government was 
getting ready to move on. They were probably going to Sara- 
jevo, that old Bosnian capital where the last war started when 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand was assassinated there. Sarajevo 
was in a cup of the mountains. It was far away. Surely the 
Government would be safe in Sarajevo, and maybe they would 
get a chance to set up their big radio station. And then maybe 
we could get some news out. 

But now we had some problems. The principal one was gaso- 
line. The tanks of both cars were empty. There was, of course, 
no gasoline for sale anywhere. Almost every drop had been 
commandeered by the military. The British and Greek diplo-. 
mats, representing countries that were expected to help Yugo- 
slavia out of her difficulties, were given all they wanted. But 
the rest of the diplomats begged in vain. Macatec saw every one 
in authority whom he could possibly buttonhole. But he didn’t 
h.ave any luck.' At that moment the Government wasn’t much 
interested in whether American diplomats .and newspapermen 
got about or not. It was the first rime in our whole European 
experience that the word American hadn’t some sort of magic 
spell about it. 


It was a desperate situation, because that bombing we had 
been promised by die Hungarian radio might come any moment 
now. And widiout gasoline we were trapped in diis filthy little 
town of Uzicc. And so we held a council of war. We decided 
drastic situations needed drastic action. Then we split up and 
went out foraging. We pledged our word to one another that 
we’d be drastic. Brock came back first. He had located a Gov- 
ernment gasoline dump. The stuff was in big fifteen-litre cans. 
A high fence surrounded the storage grounds, but there were no 
guards. Come nightfall, Brock said, there wouldn’t be anything 
to it. 

Then some one found a dirty little cajana on the edge of the 
city, where they had one bedroom to rent. We drove out there, 
but somehow the car skidded off the road on die edge of a 
ravine over a roaring little river. We didn’t dare use tlie engine 
to try to get back on the road, because it seemed to us that the 
weight of a feather would have sent the car catapulting down the 
ravine. It %vas a )ob for a breakdown lorry, but people just 
laughed when we asked where we could hire one. All that sort 
of equipment had been taken by the army days ago. We finally 
rounded up about twenty husky Serbs, who lifted the car by 
sheer man-power and placed it back on the road. They refused 
to accept money, but they were willing to have a few drinks. 

We took them to the cajana and ordered slivovich, .and the 
patron brought out some bitter cabbage salad designed to make 
you want more slivo. But it tasted damned good to a bunch of 
hungry newspapermen, and we sat there for hours drinking slivo 
and eating sour cabbage salad while our twenty guests toasted 
America and the Amerif{ans\is, and the Ang}es\is and the Serbs, 
who were going to drive the Germans right back to Berlin. Oh, 
it was going to be a glorious war. Serbia would fight as she 
had never fought before. God help Hitler now ! Then Brock 
started singing some of the Comitaji battle songs, and the Serbs 
grinned and joined in, and we slapped one another on the back, 
and we even forgot to ask why, with Yugoslavia fighting a life- 
and-death struggle at that very moment, these twenty husky sons 
of the soil weren’t out on some frontier in khaki uniform instead 
of sitting about a cajana talking about it. 

After they staggered home, pretty drunk, we went out to steal 
that gasoline. We got over the fence and had two of the fifteen- 



litre cans in our car before anything happened. But then a car- 
load of officers drove up and got suspicious, and we decided that 
two cans were better than no cans at all, and we got away from 
that place fast. The thirty litres, we figured, would get the Buick 
part of tire way to Sarajevo anyway. Now the problem was to 
get gas for the Chevrolet. But we were too tired by then even 
to think. It looked as if this might be the night to get some 
sleep, and so we went up to our one room above the cafana. 

There were two beds for the five of us. Hill and I shared the 
narrowest single bed ever made. Hill slept a few hours. That 
was the trouble. He slept, and apparently had nightmares about 
Belgrade, because he thrashed his legs about as if he were run- 
ning from bombs. So I spent the few hours we were in that 
bed togetlicr dodging die Hill legs and thinking about comfort- 
able hotels like the Srpski Kralj and the Athenee Palace in 
Bucharest and dte Ritz in Budapest and the Grand Bulgaria in 
Sofia, where they have a gadget by which you can wake your- 
self up with musical bells at any hour you wish simply by put- 
ting two plugs in holes marked wdth the hours and the minutes. 

I was the only one awake when the excited little potion rushed 
in shortly after dawn shouting in Serbian that we’d better get 
out in a hurry, because the German motorized columns were 
bearing down fast on Uzice. 

Wc were out of the place in a couple of minutes. Brock 
and Macatce took the Chevrolet into the .town to try to find 
the people Hill had been carting along. Wc felt no more 
responsibility for Hill’s Greek passengers, but we did want to 
save Aroeti and Edwards and his wife. They had left their 
luggage with us and had found quarters somewhere in the town. 
Also, there was gas to get for the Chevrolet unless we were going 
to abandon it. 

While they were gone the rest of us watched the parade go by. 
The Hungarian report that Uzice was going to be bombed, and 
dten the rumour that the German army was approaching, must 
have spread all over the town, because the highway leading to- 
wards Sarajevo, which went right past the door of the cafana, 
was one solid line of cars. Up near the head of the procession 
we saw the square, box-like limousine of Campbell, the British 
Minister, with a big Union Jack flying from the left fender and 
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a lot of cans of gasoline tied on behind. He was followed by 
several dozen other British cars. 

Campbell’s car made me think of Bucharest a few weeks before, 
after the German army had moved in. The German generals in 
charge of that expeditionary force paid a visit to the royal palace 
and took a fancy to Rumania’s boy King, Michael, but they found 
he was rather glum and despondent about the abdication of his 
father, Carol, and the general state of things in the country. They 
decided to put on a show for him, knowing his love of military 
things. That was the explanation back of the sudden announce- 
ment that for no particular reason the Germans would parade a 
whole division of dieir motorized equipment down the Chaussee 
Kisselef. For an hour or two the mobile might of the Nazis 
swept by the grandstand where little Michael sat goggle-eyed. 
After the parade was all over, and just as Michael and the other 
dignitaries were getting ready to leave the grandstand to go home, 
there was a sudden piercing toot of an automobile horn, and 
down the street sailed the square, box-like Rolls-Royce of Sir 
Reginald Hoare, British Minister, with its Union Jack flying in 
the breeze as a brief reminder to Michael and the people of 
Bucharest that the British were still about those parts. The 
British Legation that afternoon slyly refused to say whether it 
had just been a coincidence or whether it really was a well- 
planned propaganda trick. 

•Anyway, Campbell in his car that looked so much like Sir 
Reginald’s was up near the head of the parade out of Uzice that 
morning, and there were a lot of other diplomats not far behind 
him. Then came refugees of various nationalities, and hundreds 
of Government cars, and then the army. It wasn’t anything like 
that German parade we had seen on Bucharest’s tree-lined 
Chaussee Kisselef. This was an army in rout. The soldiers had 
commandeered any vehicle they could get their hands on. Motor- 
cycles, grocery-store trucks, everything in the way of private cars 
from new limousines down to Model T Fords, moving vans, dust- 
carts — anything with a motor in it. This was different from the 
flight out of Belgrade, because on this road there was no room 
for anything that wouldn’t run on its own power. Horse-drawn 
carts and ox-drawn peasant wagons were shoved off the high- 
way. The people were mad. They fought like New York taxi- 
drivers for places on the road. And whenever the traffic came to 



n halt men and women popped up from nowhere and tried to 
jump on running-boards or on the tailboards of taicks or even 
on Ae handlebars of motor-cycles. 

Some of the soldiers had shed their uniforms and put on ill- 
fitting civilian clothes that they had picked up sometvherc. Some 
of them sdll carried their guns, but most of them were com- 
pletely unarmed. In some of the trucks they had broken-down 
motor-cycles that had once belonged to army dispatch riders. In 
other trucks they had mounds of assorted military stuff, such as 
tents and cans of rations. 

All the passengers and most of the drivers kept looking back 
towards Uzice, probably to see if the Germans were catching 
them up. But there was no sign of the Germans except a recon- 
naissance plane that flew low o\cr the road. It didn’t drop any 
bombs or use its machine-gun, but it gave us the jitters, because 
Macatce and Brock weren’t back yet, and we were afraid that 
by the time they did come the road might be under real attack 
from the air. The reconnaisance plane would surely send word 
to the nearest German base that there was a swell target here. 

While we stood in the door of the cajana waiting, the patron 
ran up and said, “ For God’s sake, are you men crazy, leaving 
that Buick standing out on the road unguarded?” 

We told him that all the doors were locked, but he shot back 
that it was our car and we could do anything we wanted to with 
it, but maybe we'd like to know that there were two soldiers at 
that moment trying to break into it and steal it. 

Chinigo and I ran out to the car, and the soldiers acted con- 
siderably embarrassed. We felt sorry for the pair of them. They 
seemed so tired and depressed. They had such a hunted look 
in their eyes. We tried to explain to them, largely by gestures, 
that the car belonged to us and that we were going to use it 
pretty soon and that we were sorry but we couldn’t even offer 
them a place in it because we were going to be full up. Then 
we got the patron of the cafana to bring them out a ghss of slivo 
apiece. They sat on the running-board drinking the fire-water 
and chewing some stale pieces of black bread. When they finished 
they shook hands with us and started trudging down the road. 
They seemed symbols of Yugoslavia’s impending defeat. 

Finally Macatce and Brocl: "jhowed up. They Jiad a pretty 
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Serb girl with them. They introduced her to us as Millie. She 
seemed to be in her early twenties. Macatee took the rest of us 
aside and explained the situation. Her family, he said, was quite 
prominent in Belgrade. Macatee had known them well. Millie 
had got as far as Uzice with her mother. Now her mother 
wanted to stay there. -She knew German and she figured she 
could get along with the enemy when and if they arrived. But 
Millie was of a different mind. She wanted to keep going. So 
Macatee, subject to the approval of the rest of us, thought we 
ought to take Millie with us. Especially because she was the 
one who had got gas for the Chevrolet. When she found that 
tliat was our chief problem she had gone to an influential army 
officer she knew in Uzice and had pleaded until he filled the 
tank half full. And besides, Macatee said, we had extra room 
now because he and Brock had searched the town witliout find- 
ing a trace of Edwards and his wife and Aroeti. No one knev/ 
just where they had spent the night, and no one had seen them 
all the morning. 

While we stood there talking a woman came up, hissed the 
American flag fastened to the fender, and started whining in 
English that we simply had to save her and her four children, 
v.'ho were trailing after her like chickens after a mother hen. Her 
eldest son was in America. She herself had been in America 
once. Here was a letter from die son. See, he says, please mother 
take care of yourself. I won’t be able to help you if anything 
happens. 

The reason you must save me, she said, is because I myself 
served in the American and British armies at Salonika in the last 
war and the Germans know it, and so you can sec what’s going 
to happen to me when they catch me. 

That story about how she had served in the American array 
at Salonika gives you an idea how desperate these people were 
that day when everj' one was trying to get out of Uzice. They 
were grasping at any straw, using any argument, no matter how 
illogical. 

We had a lot of trouble getting the two cars into the proces- 
sion, because a crowd had gathered and they all thought there 
was room for at least a dozen or two of them in the two cars. 
The woman with the son in America was especially troublesome. 
She got hysterical when she saw we were going to turn down 
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her appeal. But she quieted down and finally went off into the 
woods with her children after Macatcc took her son’s atklrcss and 
promised to write to him and say she was all right, and after the 
rest of us took up a little collection among ourselves and gave 
her a handful of Yugoslav banknotes to keep her going. 

It hurt to have to be so gruff with all these people who wanted 
only to live and let live, but there were millions of tltcm in tlie 
country, and we couldn’t sate them all; and we were beginning 
to wonder whether we could even get away fast enough oitr- 
selves, because it was about time for those bombers to be com 
ing over to work on the target the reconnaissance plane had dis- 
covered. 



FWE 


Welcome to Sarajevo 

F rom uzice to Sarajevo doesn't look tar on a map, but the 
road twists and turns in dizzy hairpin fashion round and round 
and over some of the steepest mountains in that part of the 
world. Also, don’t forget what was ahead of us. Anything that 
any one thought might run, with luck. And remember, too,' 
that even if it was April it was still winter up in those moun- 
tains. The road was deep with snow, so that there was room 
for only one line of traffic, with no passing. If something up 
ahead broke down, thousands of cars behind had to stop until 
it was repaired or pushed off the road over a ravine. Some of 
. the cars went over the ravine without being pushed. There were 
■ a lot of accidents that night, and everybody was too busy trying 
to save his own life to bother much about what happened to other 
people. Unless, of course, the accident blocked the load. One 
big gasoline truck, fully loaded, went over a precipice and caught 
on fire. It was still burning, down in the valley, when we went 
by. It was upside down, with the driver’s cab buried in the 
earth, which made me think the driver and his p.issengers prob- 
ably were still trapped underneath. But nobody seemed to be 
bothered. 

'One thing that made it a tough drive was that the road was 
covered with a thin layer of ice, and few of us had chains. When 
we came to a steep grade we’d stop and get out and help push 
^ two or three cars ahead of us up the hill. Sometimes those hills 
were two or three miles long, which meant we had quite a hike 
back to our own cars, and then we had to beg those behind us 
to do us the same favour. 

Not far out of Uzice we were stopped for a long time, and 
some of us w.alkcd a mile or two ahead to see what the trouble 
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was. On a very steep hill we found half a dozen big trucks 
parked in the centre of the road. While soldiers witli rifles 
stood guard, gangs of men hauled huge packing-cases from the 
trucks down into a valley. When they ripped die ivoodcn boxes 
to pieces we saw that diere were big tin boxes inside, all neady 
soldered together. The tin boxes were filled with bundles of 
legal-looking papers, many of them covered with large red seals. 
By the time they had all five or six truck-loads of packing-cases 
and tin containers ripped open, and all the papers piled up in the 
centre of the valley, they had a real mountain of documents.' 
Almost as big as a two-storey house. While all diis was going 
on, other men were rolling drums of gasoline down the hillside 
into the valley. Then they poured the gasoline over the papers 
and set off the bonfire. 

At this point Millie proved her value again. One of the officers 
in charge of this official bit of incendiarism was a good friend of 
hers, and he explained the whole thing. These were the official 
Yugoslav State papers. Secret treaties, diplomatic reports, every- 
thing they had been able to salvage before the Government fled 
from Belgrade. Simovich had decided that the war had now 
reached a point where everything should be destroyed. It would 
prevent some embarrassing moments for a lot of people who 
might fall into German hands when Yugoslavia fell. And it 
might even avoid a few executions. 

Somehow that document-burning scene was one of the most 
depressing sights we had seen. The war had been going on for 
only five days, but already by this action Yugoslavia was admit- 
ting that the cause was hopeless; that there wasn’t a chance of 
holding out for long in any corner of the country. It seemed 
like the death-knell of a nation that had existed as a nation for 
only a quarter of a century. Only since it had been given the 
breath of life at the peace tables at Versailles. Almost a still- 
birth, if you looked at it from the long historical point of view. 
As we stood there in a snow-filled road between Uzicc and Sara- 
jevo, watching the Yugoslav Government destroying its archives, 
we somehow sensed that this meant the end of Yugoslavia, even 
though Croatia, Serbia, Bosnia, and all the other sections of the 
country might some day live again as individual entities, or as 
parts of larger entities. 

But watching that bonfire was a break for us. We had been 
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figuring out, as we went along, tliat we hadn’t nearly enough- 
gasoline to get the two cars to Sarajevo, and we couldn’t- all jam 
into one car, and what were we going to do when one of the 
tanks ran dry? But Millie was making hay while the road was 
blocked and the fire was burning. Suddenly she ran over to us 
and said her officer friend had agreed that if there was any gaso- 
line left in the drums after the papers had been burned we could 
have all we needed. We svaited. There was some left. And 
so we got our two tanks filled to the brim. That was luck, 
because we had to crawl along most of the night in first or 
second, and eventually we used twice what we had figured we’d 
be needing. 

The farther we went along that mountain road the tougher 
the driving conditions, the deeper the snow, the icier the surface, 
the more tired the drivers, and the more accidents. At every 
curve, where the road widened a litde, we saw parked trucks, 
motor buses, and large private cars that had broken down and 
been abandoned. By morning at least half, and maybe two-thirds, 
of the vehicles in the procession at the beginning were missing. 
They had either gone over the cliffs or had been left along the 
road somewhere. The British abandoned a good percentage of 
their cars. Several times we came on a big sedan or a sports 
coupe in a ditch, up to its hubs in trouble, but with its Union 
Jack still proudly flying. We often stopped to help these Bridsh 
in distress, and somedmes, tired and exhausted though we were, 
we were able to lend them just the extra man-power they needed 
to get back into the road. But more often we watched them 
switch all their belongings to some other car, drain the last drop 
of gas from the abandoned wreck; and leave it as a gift for who- 
ever, some other day, might be able to rriake it run again. 

It had been spring in Belgrade when we left there. Forsythia 
and violets and fruit-trees had been in bloom, and we weren’t 
prepared for mountain snowstorms. When we were deciding 
what to salvage from the wreckage of Belgrade most of us had 
figured we could abandon our overcoats and winter clothes with 
impunity. Now we shivered and our teeth chattered and we 
regretted our foolishness. Now coldness was added to exhaustion 
and hunger. And we were in a situation where all our wits 
were needed. Darkness had closed in without the German 
bombers arriving, but time was precious, because we knew that 
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fast on the little balcony of the Srpski Krrd, Hotel and watching 
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slavia was at peace with the world. u j u -i a ■ 

Saraievo 1 We were pretty tired and we were hard-boiled news- 
papermen to whom the things tourist go for never meant any- 
■ thing anyway, but we did get excited about arriving now in 
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Sarajevo. We knew the last war had started here, and we knew 
that this war might eventually centre here. What we didn’t 
know that morning was that here the new Balkan war would 
really end. Here the doom of Yugoslatia, and Greece too, would 
be sounded. 

Sarajevo wasn’t much of a city, but it had a lot of colour and 
atmospTiere. I know those are trite words, but wait and I’ll tell 
you what I mean. The sky was faintly blue. The sky always 
seemed to be blue over Sarajevo, even through the snow. And 
up into the blue poked the slender white minarets of dozens of 
mosques. Sarajevo, die most Oriental city in all Europe. More 
Turkish, it seemed, than Istanbul itself. Here the women all 
hid dieir faces behind thick black veils, exposing only their dark 
flashing eyes, which seemed so bcwitdiing and so inviting. Here 
the men all wore red fezzes. Turkey herself had banned both 
veils and fezzes, and few people ever go into Turkish mosques 
any more. Here they really were more Turkish than the Turks. 
That Turkish influence was also a reminder. A historical sign- 
post. A reminder that what was happening now to Yugoslavia 
was nodiing new. Centuries ago the Turks had swept through 
this land of quiet green hills and peaceful people, just as the 
Germans and Italians were sweeping through to-day. The Turks 
Were finally driven out, but they left behind them the mosque, s 
■ and the fezzes and the veils and a lot of other vcstigal reminders 
of dieir visit. We thought about those things diat April morn- 
ing as we drove into Sarajevo and we wondered what the Axis 
Would leave behind if and when it was driven out. 

Driven out.? They weren’t here yet. But what we saw when 
we went down the main street made us realize that the people 
of Sarajevo expected diem soon. Most of the shopkeepers had 
locked dieir doors, pulled down the steel shutters over their 
plate-glass windows, and given up any idea of doing business any 
more. The streets were almost deserted. Those few people who 
were abroad had a strange look in their eyes. They looked at 
you suspiciously. Accusingly. Their eyes seemed to say, Why 
have you come here? Who are you -anyway? Don’t you realize 
you’ll attract those things in die sky? What if Sarajevo is 
bombed? Who will be to blame? You! You! You! Their eyes 
seemed to shout out the accusations. We live to-day. To- 
morrow we may be dead, all because of — vou! 


I couldn’t look into the eyes of tliose people, because I felt 
that their silent accusations were well founded. What business 
did we have here.? We were just parasites. Just lightning- 
attracters. Cowardly, fleeing foreigners who had no interest in 
anything but our own skins, and to hell with any one else. I 
felt sorry for the people of Sarajevo, but I was loo tired to do 
much thinking about it. I wanted, like the people in all tliese 
hundreds of other cars, just a litde food and a place to rest my 
head. 

We went to the one hotel, the Europa. After I got back, many 
weeks later, to New York, I told an artist friend about these 
things, and he drew his conception of the cafe of the Europa 
Hotel in Sarajevo. He made it look like an imitation of 
Claridge’s in London or the Waldorf in New York. So let’s get 
it straight now. The Europa was die leading hotel in that part 
of south-eastern Europe, but it was about as choice as a diird-rate 
workmen’s hotel near the railroad yards or the steel mills in an 
English or American industrial city. Dirty. Drab. But still it 
was a hotel, and we went in and asked for rooms. The manager 
just shook his head. No rooms. Then we went into the cafe. 
It was a big place ivith maybe three hundred tables, iron legs, 
mablc tops. Round those three hundred tables were about fifteen 
hundred people, not counting the hundreds who moved in and 
out of the rooms. As fa'r as food was concerned it was Uzice all 
over again. All they had to offer was slivo or pale tea that tasted 
e.xacdy like dishwater must taste. We had both. Tea and slivo. 
The slivo warmed us up anyway. 

Then we looked around. Every one we had ever known in 
Belgrade seemed to be here. Nicky came running over and 
whispered in my ear that Sonia was here. Sonia 1 Thank God ! 
Then Dave Walker, with his famous overcoat that trailed the 
ground and his half-kindly, half-cynical smile, strode across the 
room. Good old Dave Walker, the best friend any man ever 
had. Dave Walker, of Reuter’s and the London Daily Mirror. 
Wars could come and armies could fall and cities could be 
bombed and the British could make ^mistakes, but Dave will 
always represent the very finest there is about the English race. 
He had all those qualities we like to think all Englishmen have 
A Rock of Gibraltar. As loyal a man, to his country and to his 
friends, as ever lived. 
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Dave took me aside and said, “ I’ve got bad news for you, 
Bob. Leon Kay, of the United Press, and Leigh White, of 
Columbia Broadcasting, went through here last night. They left 
Belgrade with Fortier. ''They all went to G.H.Q. Then they 
came on here. They’ve been working like slaves trying to get 
news out. Yesterday they got the Admiral of the Yugoslav 
Fleet to send somediing out for them over the Fleet’s wireless. 
But there was a lot of doubt whether the message was ever picked 
up anywhere. And now they’ve gone to the Adriatic coast to 
buy a boat and push off for Greece so that they can be the first 
to file the complete story of what has happened in Yugoslavia.” 

That, to me, was the worst news of the war. And to Chinigo 
too. Because Kay was our big rival. As far as we knew we 
hadn’t got a single story out ourselves. Kveept, of course, that 
hundred-word message we had sent by the British short-wave set. 
But we had addres.sed our message to the U.P. and Columbia, 
as well as to our own newspapers. So even if those hundred words 
had actually reached America, Kay and White were one up on 
us if they managed to get a message of their own out. 

Just then Maplebeck came through the door in his R.A.F. 
uniform, and we pounced on him. He was grinning, as usual, 
but underneath the grin he looked worn and haggard. We 
hated to bother him, we said, but how about our dispatch? Had 
it gone? His grin completely vanished. Yes, it had gone — as 
far as London. But apparendy the British censor had held it 
up. He was sure it had never reached New York. That news, 
plus the report about Kay and White, plus exhaustion, hunger, 
and a lot of other things, put all of us in a black mood. 

Then Sonia came striding across the room. We were practi- 
cally strangers to each other, for after all we had only had 
dinner once together, and I had walked home with her through 
the then quiet streets of Belgrade, but we shocked a lot of people 
that morning in Sarajevo by throwing ourselves into each other’s 
arms. I really was glad to see her. Maybe it was just because 
my conscience had been plaguing me so much about having 
left her in Belgrade. Words tumbled from Sonia’s lips in a 
torrent. I never did get exactly straight just what had hap- 
pened to her. I do remember she said she searched Belgrade for 
two days for that damned American newspaperman who was 
going to play Father Protector to her, and tlien she got a train 
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of some kind in the distance. But their way was blocked by 
gendarmes and soldiers who insisted that every one should take 
cover where they were. The three newspapermen were arguing 
furiously with the officers when we sailed by them. We headed 
for a little mosque at tlic end of the street and ran into the court- 
yard. The courtyard where good Moslems are supposed to wash 
their feet before going into pray. Sonia was trembling, and 
looking up all the time at the big planes circling over the cup in 
die mountains. We got as far as the door of the mosque before 
a young Moslem stopped us. I could understand from his ges- 
tures that he was trying to tell us we couldn’t go in, air raid or 
no air raid, because I hadn’t a hat on my head and because we 
both had shoes on our feet. I knew how strict the Moslems are 
about religious etiquette, and so I said to Sonia, “ Let’s stand 
here in the doorway. We’re as safe here as anysvherc.” 

We stood and talked to the young Moslem while the planes 
roared back and forth over our heads. The young man had a 
low, soothing voice, and we talked philosophy, and Sonia 
quitened down amazingly well. Then tlicy finally blew the .all- 
clear signal, and we went back to the Europa. 

Sarajevo was a city of bleak desperation that day and the next. 
It was a city of lost people. A city standing blindfolded on the 
brink of its doom, without quite knowing it. Hopeless, helpless 
people milled through the streets now. People who had fled 
down through the corridors of Europe, from places like Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Hungary, and Rumania. They had been flee- 
ing for years, but up until now they had been fleeing rather 
leisurely. By slow stages. Just keeping ahead of the Germans 
diey hated so mucli but feared .so much more. For the la|t few 
days they had been fleeing hysterically, frantically. Now there 
were few places left for them to flee to. It began to look as if 
most of them were trapped at last. 

The fate of little nations was being decided by the Nazi army, 
which, for all we knew, was right now coming over the moun- 
tains. Clattering through those same snow-filled passes, we had 
just negotiated. Bearing down on Sarajevo. Every' one agreed 
that if and when the invaders got to Sarajevo the game was up. 
- But it wasn’t just the fate of nations that hung in the balance 
those day's. The fate of thousands of individuals was resting on 
such picayune decisions as whether to take this road or that; 
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Skoplje been taken, but tliat the Italians in Albania and the Ger- 
mans who had come through diat mountain pass from Bulgaria 
had met. That meant the corridor from Yugoslavia south into 
Greece was cut off now. That meant poor Yugoslavia was now 
hemmed in on three sides. The necklace of steel was tightening. 
It also meant that the British with their three hundred thousand 
trocJps and the Greeks with all the help they were going to send 
to the Serbs was cut off from their new ally. And it meant that 
all these thousands of people in Sarajevo had only one way out 
now. The Adriatic ! 

Back in the Europa cafe I found Macatee and Brock and Brown 
and Hill and Chinigo in a heated conference. Hill wanted to 
make quickly for the Adriatic and try to get to Greece by boat. 
Brock, more Serbian still than the Serbs, laughed his deep-throated 
laugh and said Hill had gone panicky. Hill didn’t know the 
Serbs. Hill hadn’t read history. The war had only begun. 
Wait until those Serbs got into tlieir mountains. The story about 
Skoplje was probably a fantastic rumour. Why, even Belgrade 
hadn’t fallen yeti It would soon, of course, but then the Serbs 
would draw the Germans down into the mountains, and the fun 
would really begin. 

I took Hill’s side. Brown and Chinigo straddled the fence. 
Macatee, being a diplomat, did a lot of on-the-onc-hand-but-then- 
again-on-the-other-hand arguing. 

Brock’s final decision was that he was going to stay. He said 
we still didn’t know for sure that Kay, of tlie United Press, had 
left the country. Then he pointed out that if he and Kay and 
Brown and Chinigo all stayed, and Hill and 1 left, and the war 
lasted another six months, as he still thought it would, wouldn’t 
the New Yor\ Herald-Tribune and the A.P. be in one sweet 
posidon? Hill and I, who were supposed to be covering this 
Yugoslav war for those two outfits, would be off in Greece or 
floating around on the Adriatic while the rest of them would be* 
filing powerful pieces to New York about battles that might mark 
the turning-point in the whole war. 

That, argument worried both Hill and me, because Brock, of 
the New Yor\ Times, was Hill’s big competitor, and Chinigo 
and Kay worked for the A.P.’s rival news agencies. But then 
we remembered that we still hadn’t sent a story off. Hill and I 
argued then that even if war did go on another six months what 
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whether to mnkc for the sea or up into the hills; whether it was 
possible to mnkc for anywhere. 

In Sarajevo that Friday afternoon we got reports that Skoplje 
had fallen. None of us believed it at first, Prepostetous! The 
Germans could never get through that mountain pass leading 
over from Bulgaria. Wasn’t it an axiom tliat two men with rifles 
could hold that pass against the world? And the Yugoslavs had 
at least half a million men to throw into that pass I Besides, if 
there ever was any danger of the Germans breaking through, all 
the Serbs had to do was to set off a few truckloads of dynamite 
along die road winding dirough that pass. That, our military 
friends had told us, would hold up the Nazi tank columns for 
weeks. There was just pne road through that pass. It was deep 
down in a narrow cut. Even a Boy Scout brigade could judge 
how to make it impassible for a hell of a long time to come. No, 
Skoplje can’t have fallen, we said out loud, but some of use were 
afraid the news probably was true. 

How they had done it we didn’t know. But we remembered 
France. And we remembered those nights in Bucharest when 
the lights burned undl dawn in the Ambassador Hotel while the 
Nazi officers worked over their maps. We remembered all the 
other signs we had seen of the cold, merciless efficiency of th.it 
army of young men from the north. And then we remembered 
those ox-carts. Yes, Skoplje might have fallen all right, incon- 
ceivable as it seemed. Then I suddenly remembered Paul. Paul 
Vajda, the Hungarian Jew I had sent to Skoplje because I wanted 
to keep him out of German hands. Because I thought he would 
be so safe there. If the Germans really were in Skoplje Paul 
might by now have been put "up against a stone wall. I cursed 
myself for my own bungling. My own lack of vision. My own 
failure to act on the knowledge I had about the strength of the 
Germans. How could I ever face Paul's friends some day and 
s.iy. Yes, I sent Paul to Skoplje, and Skoplje was one of the first 
cities the Germans took. -i 

But there wasn’t anything to do about jt now, and so I tried 
to forget it, and I went on wandering round the city in the 
eternal hunt for some real news about what was going on, for 
some gasoline to fill our empty tank, and for some kind of com- 
munications. 

A little later 1 got it fairly on the level that not only had 


good would there be in sticking around and not being able to 
send anything out? Chinigo had the answer. He said that just 
an hour ago he had found the new headquarters of the Yugoslav 
Government Press bureau. It was down this same street. Chinigo 
had filed a joint dispatch for all of us. The Press chief had 
assured him it would be sent out witliin half an hour. The chief 
refused to say how, of course. He wouldn’t even talk about 
whether that knocked-down radio station had arrived and had 
been set up. But he did assure Chinigo that finally a way had 
been found to send dispatches out of the country. That put a 
different light on the situation. We all took turns listening to 
B.B.C. and when late in the evening and again tlic ne.vt day we 
heard tlie London announcer say no word had yet been received 
from either the American or British newspapermen in Yugo- 
slavia, we were sure the Press chief was just playing a game. 
Just trying to pacify the impatience and the anger of the foreign 
correspondents. 

So, in spite of all their arguments, Hill and I decided it was 
futile to remain any longer in Yugoslavia. We were playing two 
hunches. One, tliat the war was about over, and that if we 
didn’t move soon we would prob.ably find ourselves in the hands 
of the Germans. Second, that regardless of how long die war 
lasted, the communications situation would continue to be im- 
possible, and newspapermen without communications arc .about 
as valuable to their employers as soldiers without ammunition 
are to an army. 

The first consideration was in some ways the more weighty. 
Plill had been expelled from Berlin for a story like those that 
had got me into trouble: a reference to die well-camouflaged but 
deep-rooted conflict between the Nazis and the Reds. Hill didn’t 
relish what the Germans might do to him if they caught up 
with him. I felt the same way, only more strongly. I remem- 
bered those telegrams from Berlin addressed to propag:tnda chiefs 
in Bucharest, Sofia, and Belgrade, demanding that St. John be 
ordered to move on. I also knew diat the Wilhelmstrassc hadn’t 
been very pleased over the way great strokes of luck had helped 
me to squirm out of those situations. And so I was all for mov- 
ing on, especially now that we couldn’t get any news out anyway. 

In the course of that round-table argument some one suggested 
that we should pufup ten dollars apiece and each write on a piece 
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Dalmatian coast, but it was fifteen gallons more than any one 
tUc had been able to get that day. 

Just as we were leaving the big fiat field with its ill-disguised 
mounds of oil drums we heard the scream of sirens back in the 
cit)'. And then we saw the planes coming. They were flying 
low. They were approaching Sarajeso m such a way that they 
would be going right o\cr our hc.ads. We were in a tough spot, 
blill and I wanted to race down the road and get .awav from all 
those thousands of gallons of gasoline before the bombs started 
falling. But gendarmes who sprang out into the road with 
lowered rifles didn’t approve. They forced our car over to the 
side of the road. And then they put die needle points of their 
bayonets an inch or two from our spines and made us run over 
into a field and hide. 

Suddenly, a mile off across die field, a machine-gun hidden in 
a cluster of houses let go at them. One of the planes circled 
round and dropped a stick of bombs into the scidcmcni. In an 
instant the little wooden liouscs were all in flames. Then the 
planes flew right over our field. They were so low we could see 
the Nazi markings. Sonia and I were in a ditch near the road. 
She was clinging to me like a person does when you’re trying 
to save him from drowning. I could hardly breathe because of 
her grip. The closer the planes came the more she dug her 
finger-nails into me, I wasn’t half so much afraid of the planes 
as I was that I’d be strangled by Sonia. Then, just as the bombers 
got over our heads, all hell seemed to break loose. We hadn’t 
noticed it before, but the field was criss-crossed with wide 
trenches about two feet deep. The trenches were full of soldiers 
who were lying on their backs now, blazing away at the bombing 
planes with rifles. For some reason the pilots didn’t answer. I 
guess they were probably too amused. O.v-carts against tanks, 
and now muskets against bombing planes! This certainly was 
a musical-comedy war, except that people were being killed and 
houses were being burned to the ground and cities were being 
ravaged, and it really wasn’t comedy for any one except a few 
newspapermen. Newspapermen could laugh, but it wasn’t any 
laughing matter for these poor Serbs with their pathetically futile 
muskets. They were doing their best. Only war wasn’t ivhat 
they had been taught war was supposed to be. They were fight- 
ing something this time that terrorized them; something they 
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didn’t understand. They were fighdng machines that sailed 
right on in spite of all their rifle bullets. 

Now those machines were flying over Sarajevo. We could 
hear a few ack-ack guns blasdng away at them, but we could 
also hear the deep-throated sounds that meant bombs were being 
dropped and buildings were being destroyed and people were 
being killed in Sarajevo. We tried to get back to the car while 
the planes were over the city, but the gendarmes seemed to mean 
business. One of them even pulled a round from his cartridge- 
belt and slipped it into his rifle and then started shoudng short 
Serb words at us. Sonia translated. She said we’d better stay 
in our ditch. The gendarme was going to kill us if we didn’t. 
I didn’t mind staying there so much, even though we were still 
so close to all that gasoline that we’d certainly get a nice hot 
bath if the planes came back and bombed the dump. What did 
make me angry was that in all the raids in Yugoslavia, and later 
in Greece, the soldiers and gendarmes never would let us talk. 
Not even in whispers. It was just one more example of their 
ignorance of modern war. They seemed to think that even if 
we were hidden from sight the Nazi pilots would be able to hear 
us if we as much as whispered. So we just lay there m the ditch 
and waited for the planes to come back. 

Now wc knew they were overhead without looking, because 
we could hear the rifles going off again. But once more we were 
in luck. The pilots were saving their remaining bombs for more 
important things th.in gas dumps. They sailed right over our 
heads and on to the west. This time they were so high that no 
rifle bullets could possibly have hit them, but when two of the 
planes got a little beyond us and started coming down in a slow 
glide the Yugoslav soldiers jumped out of their trenches and 
started cheering and waving their rifles. Some of them even 
fired shots blindly into the air in the most fantastic celebration 
I have ever seen. I asked Sonia what it was they were shouting, 
and she said, “ They tliink the planes are falling. They think 
they shot them down.” 

' I watched tliosc planes closely while Ihe Serb soldiers were still 
dancing round and slapping one another on the hick. The 
planes glided down to a few hundred feet and disappeared behind 
a hill on the horivon. Then I saw what die Serbs didn’t sec aiul 
didn’t want to see. I saw clouds of smoke go up, and J heard 


the unmistakable sound bombs make when they hit buildings. 1 
knew that behind the hill was the little resort town of Ilidzc, 
which was where the Government was hiding. The Germans 
also must have known the Government was there, because those 
two planes gave the place a hell of a bombing. Those two planes 
the Serb soldiers were so sure they had shot down. Then in a 
few minutes I saw something else. I saw the planes come up 
again and disappear in the west. But the Serb soldiers were still 
edebrating. And if there had been such a dung as a real Yugo- 
slav war communique, it prob.ibly would have announced that 
night that two Nazi planes had been shot down. That’s one 
reason why you can’t believe all you read in the papers about 
dre war. 

When we got back to Sarajevo we found a lot of the streets 
full of debris and pieces of bombed buildings. A number of 
people had been killed. We never were .able to find out ju.>t 
how many. But one thing we did find out. The Press Bureau, 
which had been pretending to send dispatches for us, was packing 
up and moving to unknown parts. In fact, there never was a 
Press office in Yugoslavia after that air raid, because one of the 
bombs landed so close that the whole staff decided their lives 
were worth more than trying to fool the foreign correspondents 
any longer. 

We went straight to the Europa. The hotel hadn’t been hit 
this time. But in the c.afc those thousands of refugees were more 
panicky th.an ever. Word h.ad spread around already that Hill 
and I were going to leave in the Chevrolet, and a lot of people 
had found out, in some mysterious way, that we had got some 
gasoline. We were hounded everywhere we went by men and 
women who begged to be taken along. We could have filled a 
hundred automobiles with all of those poor benighted souls who 
told us why their fate was going to be worse than the fate of any 
one else. Why we should choose them, rather than any one 
else, to go with us. 

The most pathetic casf was the old man with the shaggy white 
hair who started t.alking to us in English and then in his excite- 
ment switched to German, then to Polish, then to French, and 
' finally to Hungarian and Serbian. But we understood most of 
his sto^'. He was a Palish playwright. You know, the Polish 
playwright. The greatest playwright Poland ever had. See! 
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This ring proves it ! This ring, they gave it to me on the stage in 
Vienna in 1931. Because in 1931 I was the greatest playwright 
in all Europe. Did you hear? All Europe! Nowl This 
letter. It is from Mrs. Roosevelt. She is the wife of your Pre- 
sident, n’est-ce pas? She says she hopes I get to America. And 
this book ! Look 1 I carry it with me to show who 1 am and 
why I must be saved. This book is about \\>hat happened in my 
country. What the Germans did to my Poland ! I write this 
book in three languages. The Germans know about this book. 
I run and run and run from the Germans, because they know 
about this book. If they catch me now . . . Oh, Monsieur, you 
must save me. You must ! 

Well, what arc you going to do when hundreds of people with 
stories all as pathetic as that one demand places in your car? 
What answer are you going to make to your soul for refusing 
them, for lying to them, for saying maybe? For saying, we’ll 
see? For saying, to-morrow we’ll tell you? 

You can’t take them all. You may not be able to take any of 
them. But you know they are telling the truth about what will 
happen to them if you desert them. You know that if you get 
out alive yourself, and some one ten or twenty or thirty years 
from now says Sarajevo to you, things will tighten up inside 
your brain, and your heart will start skipping beats, and you’ll 
think of people like that playwright with the letter from Mrs. 
Roosevelt and the book he wrote in three languages and the 
ring he got because he was the best in all Europe in 1931- 

It was like a three-ring circus in the Europa cafe that Friday 
afternoon. We kept bumping into people we knew, like the 
English newspaperman, Edwards, and his wife, and the Yugo- 
slav Jewish journalist, Aroeti. We had left them behind in Uzice 
because we hadn’t been able to find them. Now they were here. 
But why had we abandoned them? Where were the suitcases 
they had left in our car? Would wc take them on with us when 
we left Sarajevo? The accusations and the questions tumble from 
their lips, but before we can answer them here is Ruth Mitchell, 
still in her crazy-looking Comitaji uniform, still without her 
horse, but eager now to tell the story of how she had been on a 
train that was bombed and m.ichine-gunncd, and please hadn’t 
some of us a few thousand dinars she could borrow? While 
Macaice is corning to the rescue others see his bankroll and also 
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wane help from die Americans, because all Americans arc rich, 
aren’t dieyf And then some one says, did you notice all these 
Yugoslav pilots silting in the cafe? They’re all fighter pilots, 
and they’re just silting in cafes now because all their planes have 
been destroyed, and they have nothing to do but just sit and wait 
for the end of the war. 

And then ive notice one pilot with a wild look in his eyes. We 
recognize him. He was a clerk in an office in Belgrade, but now 
he’s in a blue Flying Corps uniform. He sits alone at a litde 
table, staring straight ahead with a crazy look in his eyes. We 
go over and sit beside him. We try to be )ovial. To buck up 
his spirits. But he still stares off into space, and between his 
teeth he says, “ I just got news from Belgrade. I got news they 
killed my mother and my sister. Those God-damned Germans. 
They dropped bombs on my house. They killed my mother — 
my sister.” 

It isn’t pleasant to listen to the way he says it. He says it like 
a madman. He says it as if in another second his brain will 
burst and fly in pieces. Then he looks into space again for a 
minute, and finally he talks quieter, slosver, calmer, but still 
between his teeth. 

“ I am a fighter pilot,” he says, “ but I tell you what I do to- 
night. To-night I ste.al a bomber plane. A Yugoslav bomber 
plane. I steal some bombs too. Just like the bombs they dropped 
on my mother and my sister in Belgrade. I fly the plane to 
Sofia. Sofi.i is not far. The ‘Germans are in Sofia. To-night 
I bomb those bastards in Sofia.” 

Before we can say anything he picks up his little glass of slivo, 
drains the last drop, crushes the glass in his hand, throws the 
pieces on to the floor, and goes out. The waiter just stares at 
him. When the door closes the waiter shakes his head and 
tears up the unpaid bill for the glass of slivo. 

Then Dave Walker comes in and says, “The Croats are in 
rebellion all over the country. They’re Crying to ^et up an inde- 
pendent Government in Zagreb. The flimsy structure the great 
men of Versailles created out of a hotch-potch of little nations 
begins to crumble fast. But more important than that, the 
Croats are stirring up revolution all along the Dalmatian coast. 
If any one’s going to try to get to the sea he’d better get fast.” 
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Dave says he and Peter Brown, of Reuter’s, are going to make 
a dash for it tltrough Mostar. That’s die shortest way to die' 
coast. They’ve got a full tank of gasoline. Just about enough 
to get there. If we’ve got twenty or thirty gallons why don’t 
we try it too} But we have less than fifteen gallons now, and 
that would get us stuck right in the area where the Croat trouble 
is supposed to be breaking out. We tell Dave we’re sorry, but 
we’re still working on the gas problem. Maybe we’ll be able 
to follow him to-morrow. 

Then another Englishman comes along and says, “ Good-bye. 
Maybe we’ll never see each other again, because to-night I start 
off on foot for the hills. I’m going to go native. I haven’t any 
way of escaping from the country. No car. No gas. So I’m 
going off into the wildest part of the mountains I can find. 
Some day, if I ever hear that England has won the war. I’ll come 
back to civilization. In the meantime I don’t diink those God- 
damned Germans will ever be able to find me. I can live on 
roots of trees if I have to. But I’ll live. I’m afraid a lot of the 
rest of you won’t even be doing that in a few days.” 

Then newsboys come rushing in with an extra paper. It’s 
the first paper we’ve seen since Brock and I were eating break- 
fast on Sunday morning, and dropped the coffee cups on to the 
sidewalk in front of the Srpski Kralj Hotel and frightened the 
man with copies of PoUti\a under his arm. The Sarajevo paper 
has a Yugoslav official announcement in big black type on the 
first of its four pages. It says that some general has been pro- 
moted because his army has retaken Skoplje. The important 
thing to us is that this is an official admission that Skoplje had 
fallen. As for it having been retaken, the details in the com- 
munique make us suspect it. 

There’s also some reference to great Yugoslav victories in 
Albania. But while we’re still arguing about it the newsboys 
come back, only now there are gendarmes with them. The gen- 
darmes say it’s an order from the War Office that ail those extra 
papers have to be given up. There’s something wrong in them. 
Here arc copies of a later edition. Some one made a mistake, 
they explain. The first paper is all wrong. What this new 
paper says is all right. We grab the new paper. The war com- 
munique is still on page one in big black type. The same com- 
munique, only this time it doesn’t say Skoplje has been retaken. 
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It just says fierce fighting is still goitig on in an aiicmjn to retake 
Skoplje. 

I think we had an egg apiece for supper iliat night. And 
maybe a chunk of black bread. All I remember is that we spent 
two or three hours in the dtning-rooin of the Eutopa shouting 
and begging and trying to bribe tire waiters, who were rushing 
lound explaining to every one th.u it wasn’t any use ordering or 
shouting, because there wasn’t any food left. But more impor- 
tant than food was a place to sleep. Macatce thought he had it 
fixed up that he and Brock could sleep out at Ilid?c, where the 
Government was, and where temporary Briti.sh and Greek lega- 
tions had been set up. They took the Buick and drove away. 
The next morning we found out that they had bad to sleep in the 
car. But at least they slept. 

Then Millie took Hill aside and whispered something to him, 
and the two of them went off in the Chevrolet. The next morn- 
ing we learned that Millie had found some fiicnd of the family 
who got her a room in one of the summer hotels the Govern- 
ment had taken over. But Hill had to spend the night in the 
Chevrolet. Anyway, he slept too. I don’t remember where 
Brown and Chinigo went, but they both looked a Utdc less seedy 
in the morning. That left me alone with Sonia, which was all 
rigitt, because I wanted to try to calm her down before I left her 
and started hunting for a corner where I could curl up for the 
night. 

It had been a tough day, and Sonia had already been through 
a lot more than the rest of us had, because she had stayed for two 
~ extra days in Belgrade. She said the city was on fire when she 
left, and her estimate of the dead was twenty thousand, a figure 
which Lane, the Americ.in Minister, later told Washington was 
probably pretty accurate. Twenty thousand) Twenty thousand 
out of a population of three hundred thousand ' One out of 
every fifteen killed! And God only knows how many of the 
other fourteen had been injured. Had lost legs or arms or other 
pieces of their bodies. One out of fifteen dead, just as if half a 
million people were to be killed in New York City in a two- 
day raid. Or two hundred and twenty thousand in Chicago. Or 
a hundred thousand in Los Angeles. Or nearly six hundred 
thousand in London in two days. And London thought • it 
. knew something about air raids I London hadn’t lost tliat 
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many in the whole war. But Belgrade had seen one out of 
fifteen killed. Sonia told me that night as we sat in the cafe 
enough about what she had seen in Belgrade to make me realize 
that she had done well to come out of it as sane as she had. 

Sonia also brought the bad news that Lane’s house had come 
in for a terrific bombing. It was a mass of rums now. No one 
had been killed. The hlinister and all the other Americans had 
been out in some one’s suburban home when jt happened. But 
buried down in that air-raid shelter we had constructed for them, 
buried clown under tons of debris, were all the things we had 
salvaged from the Srpski Kralj. All our suitcases. All our 
manuscripts. Everything we owned but the few essentials vve 
had carted along with us. 

An English girl who had been in Sarajevo for several days 
had doubled up with a friend so that Sonia could have her little 
room, which was just about big enough for the one narrow iron 
bed and a chair, Sonia said. It was on the top floor, and after 
we both got so drowsy we couldn’t even hear what the other one 
was saying Sonia asked me t6 walk up with her, because .the 
elevators weren’t running, and it was against the law to have any 
lights on in the building e-xcept the candles the waiters kept 
putting on the marble tables in the cafe and a big candle on the 
manager’s desk in the lobby. I walked up the five or six flights 
with her while she held on to my arm just as she haej done that 
first night, ages and ages ago, in the Srpski Kralj dining-room 
in Belgrade. 

My feeling for Sonia was a purely protective one. She seemed 
such a helpless child, despite her age and intelligence. As I was 
holding her hand and saying good-night she suddenly started to 
cry, hysterically. She said, “ If there’s an air raid during the night 
I know I’ll die of fright. This room is on the top floor. What 
if bombs land on the roof, as they landed on the roof of the 
Srpski Kralj?” . ' 

She said she didn’t want to stay up in this damned little room 
all. alone. She’d rather go down and spend the night in the 
cafe. We could put our heads on a couple of those marble- 
topped tables. But I knew they locked up the cafe at night, and 
I also knew that if we could both stretch out and get a few hours 
of sleep our heads would be clearer the next day tC) fight the 
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battle of gasoline and transport and everything else we should 
have to contend with. 

And so I took one of the two blankets and rolled up on the. 
floor. The room was so small that I was half under the bed. I 
was too tired even to take off my shoes, and I was asleep almost 
the instant my head touched the floor. But I remember feeling 
some one trying hard to take off those crazy Serbian peasant 
sandals I was still wearing. They were so caked with mud that 
they were almost welded to my foolish-looking Serbian socks. 
Finally I guess Sonia gave it up. because I still had them on when 
I woke up. I also remember that we lay there all night, Sonia 
on the edge of the narrow bed and I on the floor, with her right 
hand locked tightly in my left hand. She told me when she 
woke up that that made her brave. I said, “ You crazy child, 
what makes you so afraid of the dark?” She answered, “ I 
never was until this war started. But now the darkness gives me 
terrible thoughts. I almost think I’m insane sometimes.” 

It was just getdng light when we woke up. I think maybe it 
was hunger diat kept us from sleeping any longer. Or maybe 
it was because her right arm and' my left arm were pretty stiff 
from that hand-holding. Anyway, she got dressed, and we went 
downstairs, hoping to round up some food before the mob 
arrived. But the mob had had the same idea. The cafe and 
the dining-room were both jammed. Wc had the same choice 
we had had the day before : dishwater tea or slivo. We made the 
same choice as we did the day before : both, please ! 

My head was a little clearer than it had been for days, and I 
began to worry seriously about all this dallying. Kay and White 
now had a two-day start on us. Minutes arc important in this 
newspaper game. Hours can mean you’re a great journalist or 
a bum. Daysl What if the opposition laid down this story of 
’ Yugoslavia two days ahead of the A.P.? I'd have a lot of 
explaining to do, and I’d have to hang my head for a long, long 
rime. So I said, “ Sonia, lei’.s go intj) action to-day ! Let’s get 
out of Sarajevo! You and I between us ought to be smart 
enough to beat this gasoline game.” 

Sonia's eyes sparkled, and I liked her more than ever for tlic 
way she snapped out the one phrase all European girls learn these 
d.iys before they learn any other English ; Okay, baby ! 

We found Hill and borrowed the car from him and drove out 
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to the gasoline dump. The Serbian manager was on duty already, 
and Sonia started on him. She began by a tear-jerking act that 
would have brought down any house, but before she really got 
going die Serb held up his hand in a commanding gesture. Sonia, 
thinking she was losing her audience, just became more intense. 
Finally the Serb manager put his fingers in his cars and began 
shouting himself. When Sonia stopped for breath she heard 
what he was trying to say. He was trying to tell her she didn’t 
have to act, because we could have all the gas we wanted. When 
things quietened down he explained why. Late yesterday after- 
noon German reconnaissance planes had flown over his gasoline 
dumps and taken photographs. That meant, he said, the bombers 
would be here any minute now to give the place die works. So 
he’d much rather see the gasoline go to us than go up in flames. 
How much could we carry? Well, first, we filled the tank to the 
brim. Then we got some fifteen-litre cans and filled those. I 
guess we must have taken twenty of them. That made about 
seventy-five gallons, besides what we had in the tank. 

“ My God, Sonia,” I yelled at her, as she superintended the 
loading, “ where in hell do you think we’re going? We can’t 
drive any farther than the coast, and that’s only three or four 
hundred miles.” 

“ Shut up, you fool,” she snapped back at me. “ We’ll need 
gas for a boat when we get one, shan’t we? And besides, we 
can buy our way into heaven or hell with whatever we don’t 
need.” 

The Serb manager wanted to give us lubricating oil also, and 
brake fluid, and stuff to clean the windshield, and cans of every- 
thing he had in the place. I kept turning it down, but Sonia, 
being a practical woman, took the cans and put them in the back 
seat as fast as I tried to hand them back to the Serb manager. 

Then we went to die hotel to find Hill and tell him about our 
luck. He and Millie were having a serious discussion. It seemed 
that Millie had had another long conversation with her soldiei 
boy. He was a youngster from Belgrade she had known at 
.school, and he had given her some fatherly advice. Up unril 
that moment I didn’t know anything about Millie and her 
motives' for flight, but now it all tumbled out. She admitted 
it was just one big adventure. She had been chasuig along with 
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US just for the excitement. But her soldier boy knew she was a 
member of an outfit of resers'e ambulance drivers, and he told 
her she was a traitor to her country and a slacker and perhaps 
even worse than that unless she turned round and went straight 
back into the thick of the fight, where she at least could t-'c 
bandages round wounded soldiers’ heads, even if she couldn’t 
find an ambulance to drive. Millie said, “ I know he’s right, 
so good-bye, and have a good trip. I'm going to be a good 
soldier. I’ve got my feet on the ground now. I guess I’ve got 
a job to do, only I’d forgotten about it.” 

The last we saw of Millie, she and her soldier boy were walk- 
ing away grinning. 

That morning a dozen people asked us if we had seen Macatce, 
because there was a c.able for him. It's difficult to explain what 
happened inside our heads when people kept saying that. It was 
as if we had been for years on a desert island a million miles 
from civilization, and then suddenly some one had said, out of 
a clear sky, Sir, you’re wanted on the telephone. 

We finally discovered that by a stroke of luck the little British 
shortwave set had picked up a message that was being relayed 
from Secretary of State Hull in Washington to Macatee in Sara- 
jevo. Just how Washington found out that Macatee was in 
Sarajevo we never did discover. But the important thing was 
that here was the first murmur from the outside world for nearly 
a week. For all we knew Hitler might have been assassinated; 
America might have declared war; anytliing might have hap- 
pened during these days when we had been cut off from the 
rest of civilization. And so we rushed round and found Macatce, 
and then we rushed round and found the cable, and then we 
waited, tense with excitement, for him to tell us what it said. It 
was marked “ urgent ” and ” important,” but I don’t know to 
this day what it said. Macatee’s face was a complete blank 
when he had finished reading it. Then he handed it to us. It 
was just a lot of figures. The whole dispatch was in one of the 
American diplomatic codes. And Macatee, of course, didn’t have 
the code book with him. The code book was back in Belgrade, 
if it hadn’t already been destroyed. And there weren’t any 
communication lines open to Belgrade. So there we were, with 
a long and urgent message from Washington, but with no way 
in the world to find out what it said. 
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That same morning Dave Walker returned. Poor Dave was as 
exhausted as any man can ever be and still move his feet and his 
tongue. He explained to us slowly that he had got almost to 
Mostar, which is half-way to tlie coast, and then had discovered 
that the Croat rebellion was so serious that it was impossible to 
get through. The fighting between the two factions was going 
on right in the highways. It would have been plain suicide to 
have tried to press forward. Then, on the return trip, their car 
had gone bad on them. I think they walked part of the way 
back to Sarajevo. 

It was lucky for us that Dave came along just then, because 
we were about to set out on that same Mostar route ourselves. 
But now, Dave said, the British Legation was getting worried 
about the rapid progress the Germans were making towards 
Sarajevo, and also about the air raids, and so a caravan was 
being organized. It would leave for the coast by another route 
to-night. He saw no reason why we shouldn’t add our Chev- 
rolet to the procession. He told us to be out at Ilidze at night- 
fall, after the danger of air raids was over for the day. 

Then a new figure appeared on the scene. Pappas, the Greek ! 
We didn’t know tlien, of course, that his story about the three 
hundred thousand British soldiers and all the planes in Greece 
was slightly wrong. It was a long time before we found that 
our. And anyway, we liked Pappas. He was a journalist of the 
old school, of the European school. Cultured, well mannered, 
superficially a gentleman. But now he looked like a cornered 
wildcat. His eyes moved quickly, as if he expected that some 
one were going to pounce on him from a dark corner. He 
talked nervously. PIc had, he said, been on his way from 
Greece to Belgrade when war broke out. He was with Sam 
Brewer, of the Chicago Tribune. On Monday they got within 
twenty or thirty miles of Belgrade. Then their train was stopped. 
They could see the smoke and fire of the burning city. He and 
Brewer had somehow got separated. He didn’t know where 
Brewer was now, but here he was. And please, for God’s sake, 
would we take. him with us! As I said, I didn’t know then 
what I do now about the story of the three hundred thousand 
men, and 'so I still thought I owed Pappas a debt for having 
given me exclusive American rights to the information. And 
besides, Hill and 1 talked it over together and decided that 
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bombs. You can’t reason with a bomb, but neither can you 
rc.ason with a mob that speaks a strange language and secs spies 
everywhere it goes. 

That same afternoon I spotted the pilot with the crazy look 
in his eyes silting in the Europa cafe again with another little 
glass of slivo. I slapped him good-naturedly on the shoulder and 
asked, “ Well, did you make your little journey to Sofia?” I 
tried to say it casually, as if I were talking about a motor trip 
at a holiday week-end. He wheeled round and looked me 
straight in the eye with a glassy stare I’ve never seen before 
except in the eyes of insane asylum inmates. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I went.” He paused; then he added bitterly, 
“ And I came back, too. But I left a few souvenirs in Sofia. All 
of them landed in the railroad yards. They made a nice fire. I 
kept thinking of my motlicr and my sister when I dropped them. 
And to-night — to-night I think maybe I go to Budapest. They 
have big railroad yards in Budapest!” 

I don’t know if he ever bombed Budapest, but I think so, 
because after I got back to America I looked up the newspapers 
for those days, and I found that the Axis war communiques 
mentioned first the bombing of Sofia and the next night the 
bombing of Budapest. Of course the papers didn’t say that both 
raids had been made by a crazy air pirate who had stolen one 
of his own country’s bombers because his mother and sister had 
been killed. They didn’t know tliat in America, and they didn’t 
know it in Sofia or in Budapest cither. No one knew it e.xccpt 
the crazy pilot himself and a few of his friends. It didn’t do 
me any good to know it, because I still hadn’t found any way to 
send news to America. 

As soon as it got dark Sonia and Pappas and Hill and I wedged 
ourselves into the Chevrolet with all the cans of gasoline and 
.brake 'fluid and other paraphernalia. We said good-bye to the 
rest of the boys and started out, we thought, for the sea coast. 
We didn’t have any trouble getting to the Government head- 
quarters and the British Legation in suburban, Ilidze, but we 
found a lot of confusion there. Every one seemed to be running 
round in circles. It was almost midnight before the British finally 
told us that the caravan couldn’t start to-night, because there was 



back to Sarajevo, they said, atjd get here immediately after day- 
light in the morning. Then tnayltc we’ll know somediing. 

Hill and I were wild. That meant Kay and While would 
have twelve hours more of a jump on us, if they really had 
started out on the Adriatic. We could never catch up with 
them now, unless they broke a leg or got bombed. But there 
wasn’t anything else to do about it, and so we turned round and 
drove the twenty or thirty miles back into town. 

We had just got into the Europa when the sirens wertt off. 
Hundreds of hysterical men and women ran for the only door 
leading out of the cafe. Then some one yelled, “ There’s an 
air-raid shelter down in the cellar.” 

As it turned out it wasn’t an air-raid shelter at all. It was 
just a deep basement. The d.arkcst, dampest, most morbid place 
I have ever been in. The atmosphere didn’t Ixither me, but 
Sonia kept saying it made her feel as if she were being buried 
alive. It made her think of stories by that American writer — 
what was his name? — something Poe. 

We didn’t have any light except from two candles. Pretty 
soon they burned out. After that the cellar was an eerie place. 
Pappas, who had trailed along just behind us, didn’t help matters 
muA. He kept talking about how we should probably all be 
entombed down there if the hotel were hit, and why had we 
been so foolish as to come underground, and didn’t we know 
that most of the casu.alties in Belgrade had been people who had 
been in underground .shelters? He kept it up until suddenly 
Sonia dug her nails into my arm and started to scream. Not a 
delicate parlour scream, but a blood<urdrmg, Lady Macbeth kind 
of a scream. That set everybody’s nerves on edge. I grabbed 
her by the shoulders and talked fast and evenly to her. I 
tried to talk sternly but quietly. I told her I'd leave her to fend 
for herself if she didn’t muster up some self-control. I tried -to 
talk to her like a fatlicr, even though she was nearly as old as ( 
I was. ' 

It worked, because she finally quietened down, but then she 
whispered that she hated Pappas. It wasn’t only what he said, 
but it was something about his voice. He did as much, she said, 
to unnerve her as I did to keep her calm. Please, she begged^ 
couldn’t we get rid of Pappas? I felt sorry for both of them. 1 
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liked Pappas. And I liked Sonia. So I whispered to Pappas 
that Sonia was almost a mental case, and he’d have to help me 
with her by keeping quiet. Then I took Sonia’s arm and walked 
off to another corner of the cellar with her. 

After the raid was over we went upstairs and began to think 
about how hungry we were. Damned hungry. Too damned 
hungry to drink dishwater tea and slivo any longer. We went 
into the dining-room, and I tried slipping one of the waiters a 
handful of Yugoslav dinars. He took the money, and we waited 
an hour and nothing happened. When I spoke to him about it 
he said I must have made a mistake. I hadn’t given him any 
money, and besides there just wasn’t any food to be had. No, 
not even for English money or American money or any other 
kind of money. 

I turned round to tell Sonia what I thought of him, but she 
was gone. I just saw the back of her red skirt sailing through 
the door into the kitchen. I knew her well enough by then to 
know she was up to something. It was about ten minutes 
before she tame back. She had something ’under her arm 
wrapped in a newspaper, and she winked at us, so we followed 
her out to the street. When we got safely inside the car she 
unwrapped the package. It was a can of cherries. One of those 
cans that sell all over America for ten cents. There was only 
about a spoonful of cherries apiece for each of us, but it was food. 
Real honest-to-God food. I was telling Sonia how smart she 
was when I noticed that her heavy leather jacket was missing. 
I asked what happened to it. She just grinned. Then I knew. 
She finally admitted it. She had given the jacket to the chef 
out in the kitchen in trade for the tcn-cent can of cherries. You 
can’t understand just what that meant, because you don’t know 
how cold it was up in those Bosnian mountains in April. 

I wish we had never gone back into the Europa that night, 
because we were trailed and hounded and harried everywhere 
we went. Pappas was the worst of all of them. From the 
moment of that little unpleasantness down in the cellar he became 
a leech. He seemed afraid that under Sonia’s influence we’d 
try to go back on our promise of transport. I know he was 
unnerved by what he had seen in Belgrade, and that he was 
terrified at the idea of being captured by the enemy. He svas a 
Greek, of course. A ’jclligcrcnt. I tried to make all of those 
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telling Pappas he’d have to find a corner out in the hall where 
he could keep an eye on our door if he wanted to. Then Hill 
and Sonia and I locked ourselves in and left the key turned half- 
way in the lock so that no one could push it out from the other 
side with a skeleton key. I guess I wasn’t quite so tired as I was 
the night before, because I managed to prise the Serbian peasant 
sandals off my swollen feet before I fell asleep. It must have 
been an hour or two later when I woke up. It wasn’t the noise 
that startled me. It was Sonia shaking my .shoulder. 

1 whispered, “ What’s the matter.?” But before she could 
answer there was a heavy pounding on the door. 1 laughed and 
said to Sonia under my breath, “ I hope our host had a good 
night’s sleep last night.” 

And then I went to sleep again. 



SIX 


Too Late for Help 

I GUESS IT WAS THE CHURCH BELLS THAT WOKE ME UP. IT 

was just dawn. I rubbed my eyes and tried to figure out where 
I was, and what day it was and why church bells w'cre ringing. 
Finally I remembered. I wish I hadn’t remembered, because 
otherwise I might have been able to get to sleep again. We had 
been in bed only three or four hours, and it was the first bit of 
real, untroubled sleep in a full week. 

But now thought killed sleep. One week. Then this must be 
Sunday. Easter Sunday. So that was why the cliurch bells were 
ringing so early in the morning. Easter! Christ on a cross. 
Christ risen from the dead. Peace on earth, good will to men. 
All so beautiful, undl Christians abandon their Christianity and 
go to war. As ye do unto them, so will I do unto you. A lot 
of '{^ords from the Bible tumbled through my head as I lay there 
listening to the church bells. They were ringing out a futile call. 
When savage instincts get the upper hand no one pays much 
attention to what the church bells say. 

Then I remembered a service flag that used to hang in a big 
church out in Oak Park, Illinois, honouring the men who had 
gone off to war. I used to be proud that there was a star on that 
flag for me, because I had been over in France in the last war, .1 
boy crusader. I was religious then. I thought I was fighting in a 
holy crusade. But that war killed religion for a lot of us. I 
wasn’t proud when I remembered how a man used to step up into 
a pulpit in that church in Oak Park, Illinois, and preach, instead 
of Chrisrianit)', propaganda that sent young boys like me rushing 
to enlist in a holy crusade. Now I had seen what that 'holy cru- 
sade had done to a lot of Europe. Big chunks of territory 
grabbed from this country and 'given to that country without 
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Then I remembered how Another Englishman, James Hilton, 
had written a little book just a couple of years ago m which he 
said you can never fight a war to make the world safe for 
democracy, because all wars kill democracy, and you can’t fight 
a war to end all wars, because each war begets a new war. Only 
that book wasn’t as popular as Good-bye, Mr. Chips, because — 
well, because we were all about to fight another war for democ- 
racy and peace. 

Those were the tilings I thought of as I lay jn a stolen bed in 
Sarajevo on Easter Sunday, the day of peace. But I intended to 
tell you only what I heard and saw and smelled in Europe. I’ll 
stick to my intention from now on, but I couldn’t help thinking 
just that once. It was all so peaceful at dawn on Easter Sunday, 
and I had a strange feeling that this would be the last peace for a 
lot of us for a long, long time. 

I got dressed quietly in order not to wake up Hill and Sonia. 
I sneaked out into the cold of the early morning and vvandcred 
down to the garage on the edge of the city where wc had left 
the Chevrolet so that it wouldn’t be wrecked if the city were 
bombed during the night. The radiator was frozen, and the 
starter wouldn't work, and the man who had promised to sell us 
- a pair of chains so that we could get through the snow-filled 
mountains that lay between us and the sea had changed his mind. 
He didn’t talk anydung but Serbian. 

I didn’t get the chains, but I finally got the car started and 
drove up in front of the Europa just in time to give Dave Walker 
some help. His car was frozen too, and his starter was also 
broken. Wc tied the two cars together with a rope, and I 
started towing his piece of wreckage round the streets. We were 
right beside a big Government building when the sirens went 
off, and the planes started coming over. Wc could hear their 
roar above the church bells, which were sdll ringing out their 
^ message of peace on earth, good will to men. The fellow at the 
i< wheel of Dave’s car got excited and put on his brakes quickly. 
‘TThc rope broke. 

I knew the big Government building would probably be one 
of to-day’s targets, because the Nazi planes had been concentrating 
on Government buildings, and so I couldn’t leave the other car 
stranded there. I got out and tried to tie the ends of rope 
r together, but just then the planes came right overhead, and I 
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looking round to be sure we weren’t leaving anything I ^opened 
the doors of a wardrobe. 

“ My God,” I yelled. "Look!” 

There was a whole shelf of canned goods. Ten cans of goulash, 
four small cans of pheasant paste, eighteen of sardines, and 
twelve of anchovies, besides a big bag of cookies. When I saw 
the pheasant paste and the cookies I knew we had stolen the 
room of some Englishman. No one but an Englishman would 
be hauling delicate tea cookies and pheasant paste round ! 

“ Put them in that big paper b.ag,” Sonia commanded. “ We 
need them as much as any one else does." 

Out in front of the hotel vve found the British caravan being 
organized. It was in charge of a handsome, curly-haired fellow 
they called Major Simmons. He had been the British military 
attache at Budapest. Sonia took a fancy to him the minute she 
saw him. She knew, as Hill and I did, too, that we were going 
to string along in this British caravan only by courtesy of Major 
Simmons. And most English diplomatic and military men, we 
had long since discovered, have an ingrained antipathy for news- 
papermen, their own as well as Americans. We always felt we 
had one strike on us the minute we announced our profession. 
Besides, it was true that we were horning, m on their caravan 
without much claim to a place in the line of cars. Sonia knew 
all that, and so she played up to the handsome major. They 
were getting along perfectly within a few minutes. Hq was tell- 
ing Sonia all his troubles. He had, it seemed, been locked out of 
his room last night. And a jolly good room it had been, too. 
Some one, it seemed, had procured the key somehow. He nearly 
broke the door down, but it did no good. So he finally had to 

■ spend the night in the lobby. Beasdy nuisance. Clothes all 
wrinkled. No place to shave. No . . . 

Just then Hill came along, loaded with the cans of goulash and 
sardines and anchovies and pheasant paste. The major pounced 
on him. Sonia tried to play peacemaker. She told him quite 

■ frankly that we were the ones who had stolen his room. There 
was nothing we could do about that now. But as for the food, 
we should be perfectly willing to divide it witli him. Fifty-fifty. 
Wouldn’t that be all right.? 

Well, since not even a hard-boiled British Army m.ajor could 
have said no to Sonia, Hill and I took our twenty-Uvo cans and 
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thnt way, but if we had to stop every time planes came overhead 
we'd probably never get away. 

Papp.ns was beginning to be a problem. Several times we had 
stopped out in the suburbs when the planes came close, and each 
time Pappas had been the first to find shelter. E\cn before the 
wheels stopped he was hurtling over Sonia and making a dash 
for a safe place. Of course, Sonia was roughing it and asking 
for no special consideration because she was svoman, but still 
the Pappas hysteria when there was any danger around somehow 
went against our American sense of etiquette. 

We voted Pappas down and agreed with Simmons, who was as 
tough as nails, that we’d roar right through Sarajevo, despite 
cs’crything. Hill w'as at the wheel of the Chevrolet, and Pappas 
was sitting beside him. Soma and I, by special arrangement, 
were wedged in the back seat widi all the gasoline. As long as I 
didn’t have to W'orry about driving I could hold her hand and 
keep her calm. Just holding her hand in a vice-hkc gnp seemed 
to Jielp her retain a good degree of self-control. 

We had to drive along the edge of a canal in Sar.ajcvo, and 
that was where most of the bombs were falling, because that was 
tvhcrc the big Government buildings and hospitals and barracks 
were. We did a lot of detouring, because the streets were filling 
up with bricks, stone, glass, pieces of roofs. Even where the 
bombs weren’t falling, balconies and cornices were breaking loose 
from dam.igcd buildings. 

Then we saw that water was^going to be a big problem for 
Sarajevo if and when tlic raids finally ended. A lot of the water 
mains had been broken. There wouldn’t be any way to put out 
the fires. And furthermore, that city in a cup of the mountains 
was in for a real flood, because the water was roaring in torrents 
through the streets. 


_ We were passing a big factory just after it had been hit by a 
sizable bomb. Our car was at the end of the caravan. Just as 
we reached the building tVvo men came out carrying something 
. that had once been a man. "Now he was just a mass of broken 
ones, bloody flesh, tatters of clothing. The two men hailed us 
ill slow ed down. The two men yelled the Serbian w’ord for 
lospital. Hill pulled up the hand-brake. I jumped out to help 
t icm put the man in the back seat. Sonia bit her lips and looked 
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the other way, but she raised no objection. Just then Pappas 
began shouting in three different languages. “ Don’t stop. Wc !1 
lose the rest of the caravan. Keep going. The man s probably 


dead anyway.” 

Hill paid no attention to him. He was already out of his side 
of the car helping to gel the dying man into the back scat. But 
Pappas jumped over behind the wheel Suddenly the car started 
forward. We were on a slight hill. Pappas had taken off the 
hand-brake. Now he was trying to find the starter button with 
his foot. 

1 think that’s the only ume in my life I ever saw red. I never 
even understood what the expression meant until tliat Easter 
Sunday in Sarajeio. I couldn’t control myself. I dropped the 
legs of the wounded man and )umpcd on to the running-board. 
First I yanked up the emergency brake. Then I grabbed Pappas 
by the neck. I thank God now that I was too tired to be very 
strong. Otherwise I probably should have killed him. There 
wasn’t any sense in what I did, I suppose. But 1 was almost 
insane. I dragged Pappas from behind the wheel and pounded*^ 
him with my one' free hand. Then I sent him fljdng into the 
street. Sonia told me later I yelled things at him she hadn’t ever 
heard in English before. I called him a yellow son of a bitch 
and a bastard and a rat and a lot of odicr things I hardly know 
how to spell. Sonia in the meantime had jumped out and was 
helping Hill and the two other men to get the injured man into 
the c-ir. I got behind the wheel, and we started towards the 
hospital. Pappas )ust managed-^to grab on to the door-handle by 
the dps of his fingers and puff himself on to the running-board. 
A few blocks down the street wc saw stretcher-bearers coming out 
of a dressing-station. We hailed them, and they took the victim 
off our hands. ' , 

By that time I was a little calmer, but I was sdll angry. Soni^^ 
was wiping the blood off the back seat. I told her to come in 
front widi me. Then I told Pappas to get in behind if he wanted 
to, but diat if he as much as opened his mouth on the rest of the 
trip Pd knock his head off. He didn’t say a word, 

Wc got started again. Of course we were all twisted up now. 
None of us knew much about the geography of the city. Wc had 
.r lost Simmons and the caravan. Bombs were still falling all round 
us. But I was so hot under the collar that I just pressed the 



accelerator down to the floor and headed in what looked like the 
right general direction. 

“ What if we do lose the caravan? ” I asked Hill. “ What if 
we get nipped by a piece of shrapnel? At least we’ve got a clear 
conscience. We did what we could for that poor bastard who 
was all torn to pieces. Maybe it was foolish heroics. Maybe he’s 
already dead. But if we live we’ve got to live with our own 
consciences, haven’t we?” 

I was sure Hill felt the same way, because he was the one who 
had stopped the car in the first place. But the person I admired 
the most was Sonia. I knew the sight of all that torn flesh had 
made her ill. Yet she had helped to lift the man into the car. 
Sonia had come through with flymg colours in the moment of 
crisis. 

We got through the rest of the city without much trouble. 
Then, where the houses stopped and the country highway began, 
we caught up with Simmons and the caravan. Soldiers with 
machine-guns had stopped them. All the cars were under a tunnel 
bored through the side of a mountain. When we stopped, our 
front wheels were in the tunnel, but all the rest of the car was 
exposed. There were a lot of planes roaring in the sky. The 
soldiers said it was dangerous to go on, because the bombers 
were concentrating on a fort right above us on the top of the 
mountain. ' We were still sitting in the Chevrolet when the bombs 
landed. They must have hit the side of the mountain, bccau.se 
tons of boulders and rock broke loose and came cascading down 
on to the road just behind us. We threw ourselves on to the floor 
of the car. We were lucky. A few medium-sized rocks hit the 
top of the Chevrolet, and one broke a window, but that was all. 

“ I guess we’ve still got horseshoes round our necks,” Hill said 
with a nervous laugh. 

Sonia laughed too. She was getting hardened a little now. 
” God’s looking after His sinners,” she said. Pappas didn’t open 
his mouth. 

Even after die soldier,'! said they thought the raid was over and 
we could go on, we couldn’t get started, because ahead of us the 
road was full of boulders and big bomb-craters. So we took off 
our coats and got to work. I don’t know how long it took us to 
make that road passable. It seemed like hours. But finally the 
Anglo-American caravan was under way again. 
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We turned round occastonnily to look at burning Sarajevo. In 
some ways I dunk that tltat Easter raid on the Bosnian capital 
must hate been much worse than the Palm Sunday raid on 
Belgrade The poor little city > It hadn’t wanted anything, just 
to be let alone But now it had ]oincd the land o£ silent people. 
The land of people who were cither physically dead or dying, or 
spiritually dead or dying. 

Late in tlte afternoon we started along a tortuous mountain 
road. Hill was driving. He went into the curve too fast, then 
he slapped on his brakes, did some fancy skidding, and ended up 
with the car at right-angles to the road. The front wheels were 
half over a precipice. It looked like miles down to the bottom 
of the gorge. We crawled out of the car gingerly, in order not to 
give it any excuse to take the plunge. We were still at the tail 
end of the caravan, and so we had to work out our own salvation. 

It took us quite a time. We didn’t dare use the engine, but Hill 
and I were both New Englanders by adoption, and we got the 
cat back where it belonged by using small trees as levers, just as 
a Vermont farmer would have done. 

A little further on vve caught up with the caravan. It was 
stopped, because Walker’s car had broken an axle on a narrow 
bridge. We pushed the wreckage off into a ditch, and then vve 
presented it to a whitcbcardcd Serb peasant. Somebody made a 
long presentation speech in English, not one word of which the 
Serb understood, of course. We talked about the eutenie cordiale, 
and how vve were all allies, and how this gift was an Anglo- 
American tribute to Serb bravery. I wish I had a copy of diat 
speech. And I wish the old man could have understood it. I 
would have liked to see his facial reaction. 

We each took some of the baggage and passengers from the 
wrecked car. Our share, by request, was Walker and two suit- 
cases. To get them in we had to get rid of some of our gasoline 
cans, and so we treated the other cars to fuel. 

The next time we stopped, the major and Sonia had a whis- 
pered conversation. Then the major suggested that he and Pappas 
should change places for a while. Pappas, with his long legs, 
must be cramp^ in our small car. He’d have more leg room in 
the major’s sedan. I think the poor Greek was glad to get away 
from us. And, furthermore, we had been talking about how vve 
were going to buy or steal a small fishing boat^when we got to 
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tlic Dalmatian coast, and I don’t think that appealed to him. He 
kept saying, why didn’t we all go right on with the British, 
because they would, of course, be taken off by a British warship. 
We shook hands with Pappas when he left our car, and every one 
was happy, especially Sonia. 

It was late in the night when we got to Plevlje, a town wliere 
we had decided to make our headquarters until dawn. By this 
time the Chevrolet had outstripped all the other cars in the cara- 
van. Plevlje was just a country town in the mountains of Monte- 
negro. The only place where there seemed to be any life was a 
dirty, bleak, down-at- the- heel cafana filled with men who sat at 
tables drinking slivo and talking in whispers. There was a candle 
on each table, but no other light. The five of us stumbled through 
the door pretty well exhausted. We stood in the centre of the 
room. No one paid any obvious attention to us, although all 
the men kept looking suspiciously at us from under the brims .if 
their hats. Finally an army officer made room for us at a table. 
We thanked him in Frencli, English, and finally Serbian, by 
courtesy of Sonia. 

But as it turned out it was no act of courtesy. As soon as we 
were seated he demanded our military passes. Well, that was 
.something the American military attachi back in Belgrade eight 
days ago had told us we’d get when the necessity arose, but of 
course Wc never had got any. We produced our passports instead. 
That cross-examination went on for an hour. Half a dozen army 
officers took part in it. They never did get to my passport and 
Sonia’s and the major’s. They spent the whole hour studying 
Walker’s and Hill’s. None of them could read English, and half 
the time they had the passports upside down. But they were 
certainlj\thorough ! 

They wanted to know such things as why Walker had two 
passports stapled together. That looked suspicious. It did no 
good to explain that that was regular British passport procedure, 
to hitch an old passport to a new one. Then they wanted to , 
know why Hill’s Greek visa was issued before his Yugoslav visa. 
And a lot of other foolish questions. By the time they got through 
with us it was too late to get any real food. All wc got ss'ere two 
miniature pork chops, which had to be divided among the five 
of us, and one slice of bread .apiece. Then wc asked abont a 
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of the way they had treated us. He himself was a man of educa- 
tion. He could tell tliat we were honest, respectable people and 
not spies. So this was his litde way of making amends for the 
ordeal we had gone through. 

It was a neat little speech, spoken with great sincerity. We 
wanted to do something to show our appreciation. So we asked 
the headmaster if we could take the youngest of his three children 
for a little walk round town. He was delighted. The child was 
just able to walk. We took her into the only real shop in Plevljc, 
e.xccpt places that sold liquor. We bought everything the young- 
ster took a fancy to. I think our total bill came to about eight 
and ninepence halfpenny, translated into English money, but I’m 
sure the headmaster’s children never had such a Christmas as 
they did that day. 

When we found the major he was talking with a Orcek diplo- 
mat who had been with the rest of the caravan and had just 
arrived in town. He had been given a lift by a Serbian truck 
driver. He brought the news tliat tltc other cars were all stuck on 
top of a mountain some miles out because of flat tyres, engine 
trouble, and other difficulties. 

We were sifting in the same dirty cafana discussing >ybat wc 
should do when Sonia noticed an army officer with his head 
swathed in bandages and one arm in a sling. His uniform was 
torn and dirty. He looked as if he had spent a month in front- 
line trenches somewhere. It was impossible to tell his rank, 
because his epaulets were ripped off. 

“ I know him,” Sonia whispered excitedly. “ That’s Captain 
Obrad Obradovic. He’s aide-de-camp to General Simovich. What 
a break for us ! ” 

So Sonia stepped up and shook hands with him and then 
brought him over to our table. We had a long talk. He spoke 
French as well as he did Serbian. He talked like a man who 
had just come back from the fringes of hell. Fle spoke slowly, 
deliberately, meditatively, with the restraint of a hardened army 
officer. He had been badly wounded in the bombing of Bel- 
grade while he was trj’ing to get some important documents out 
of the War Office, which, as wc all knew, was the first target of 
the "Nazi planes. Now he was going in the same general direc- 
tion as we were. He was on an important mission for the 
General. He was leaving the town in a few minutes. Wc couldn’t 
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On Greek Soil 


C oni-u! IT I'ROBMJLy ME,VNS TO lOU WTUT IT MEANT TO US BEFORE 

we set foot tlierc. An island of romance and glamour. An 
island they’ve written songs and poems and novels and plays 
about. Beautiful Corfu, where tlic Adriatic and the Ionian meet 
and lap the sandy shores of this little paradise of an island. 

Well, Corfu wasn’t any of diosc things. Corfu in April was an 
island of lost people. An island of terrified, panicky, fear- 
haunted people. I think I’sc used some of those same words 
before about the Yugoslavs, but I can’t help it. The people of 
Corfu were like that too. Only more so. The people of Corfu 
knew that any day now planes would start unloading their cap- 
sules of death over the island, and then stcel-helmeted troops 
would come, and then life as they had known it would end. 
The people of Corfu were like people who knew they were 
about to die, but didn’t want to die and were afraid to die. It 
was that kind of a fear. 

But let’s get back' to the story, I want to tell you everything 
just as it happened. 

It took us many hours after we first saw Corfu in the distance 
before we got here. Thank God Russell Hilt and Leigh White 
both had a hobby of collecting maps. Because now we pulled 
one of their maps out of a knapsack and found a little cove that 
looked like just what we wanted. A little cove on the north side 
of the island of Corfu called Casopi, Therefore we headed for 
Casopi, and we got there at one o’clock on the afternoon of 
Sunday, April 20. Easter Sunday, because Corfu is Greek, and 
the Greek Orthodox Easter is a week later than our Easter. 
Easter Sunday again. 
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As we got close to tlie cove we could see that a reception com- 
mittee was waiting for us. And the reception committee was 
armed. There must have been a bundled wild-looking young 
men, each widi a rifle in his hands. And every single one of 
those men seemed eager to use his rifle. They stood on the shore 
glaring at us. Looking at us with an antagonism and a distrust 
that really frightened us. We’d come hundreds of miles down 
through mine-fields and Italian ships and storms to get to Greece, 
a friendly country, and now we were being greeted with rifles 1 
It didn’t seem right. But we headed in for the cove anyway. 

We beached the Ma\edon}(a without wrecking her as we had 
done at Petrovacz na Mare. The men stood a few feet from the 
water’s edge in a big semicircle, silent and waiting. I held up 
the American flag, and we all said a lot of things in English, but 
no one seemed to understand. Neither the flag nor what we said 
impressed them. But before we could do any more explaining an 
Italian bomber roared out of the clouds and came down at us. 
The men of Corfu made for a ravine, and someone pulled us 
along too. The men of Corfu lay in the ravine with their rifles 
aimed at the plane, but they were a little wiser than the Serbs. 
They held their fire, and the plane finally flew on after doing a 
few circles over our heads. 

Then some of the men made us understand with gestures what 
the trouble was. They pointed to the disappearing plane and 
then to our boat and then to the sea. They were trying to tell us 
that we had attracted the plane. That we were bringing enemy 
planes and bad luck to Corfu. They were definitely antagonistic 
to us. 

After we had made the Ma\cdonka fast they marched us up 
a hill to the I'illage of Casopi. We had to go ahead. They fol- 
lowed with their rifles in position for quick use. It wasn’t the 
kind of a reception we had been hoping for. But up in the little 
whitewashed town everything began to smooth out. We were 
taken to a general store, almost like a New England general 
store in some place like Barnstead, New Hampshire, or Walling- 
ford, Vermont. The owner of die store spoke a litde French and 
less English, but he was on our side. He waved the men with 
rifles aside, and when he found that we were .Americans he told 
us to be seated, and he would scn’c us with coffee. In that part 
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of t!ic world people drini: about twenty or thirty cups of ihic^t 
Turkish coffee .1 day, just as we smoke cigarettes. 

We sat down, and soon the whole town svas swarming into 
the little shop. We were dizzy, all of us. The store floor seemed 
to be tossing around, just as the h,laledonl{a had been doing for 
so long. But we didn’t care. We didn’t care .about the stares of 
all those people and the shop rolling back and fortli and the 
suspicion of a lot of our audience. We were on dry land. We 
were on Greek territory. We were safe. The Mal^cdanl^a had 
made it. The good old Ma}{cJon\a. Suddenly we started pound- 
ing one another on the back and saying, “ Well, we made it. 
didn’t we? ” 

Those poor Corfu people thought we were crazy, I suppose. 
We acted like hysterical children. I guess we were a little 
hysterical. But we were on land. Friendly land. The great 
adventure was over. Or we thought it was over. We didn t 
know that it had only begun. I looked round at all those Greek 
faces and wanted to do something to make them as happy as we 
were. They were all men and boys, and so I asked the shop- 
keeper for twenty or thirty packets of his best cigarettes, and I 
passed cig.-irettcs to all those people with the suspicious faces. 

It worked like a charm. They became friendly right away. I 
even lighted die cigarettes for a lot of them. And then we .all 
smoked cigarettes ourselves, which was a treat, because on the 
Ma\edon\a we had been smoking nothing but bad pipe tobacco 
wrapped in pieces of newspaper or stuffed into a pipe. Greek 
cigarettes are about the best cigarettes in the world, and so, after 
all the spectators had been taken care of, we leaned back and 
inhaled deep draughts of that good Greek tobacco. We felt like 
a million dollars. 

Then the shopkeeper brought on the coffee, and while we 
were drinking it he showed us what had happened here in Casopi 
the day before. Just yesterday. An Italian plane had come over 
Casopi and had fired machine-guns at the village. See, here was 
where some of the bullets went right through the door and got 
buried in the .counter. No one was killed, because they were all 
hiding. He seemed as proud of those bullets in the counter as 
you would be if your infant child suddenly sprouted some new 
teeth. Italian machine-gun bullets right in the counter! That 
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was something to talk about! He’d be showing those bullets to 
his grandchildren! 

And then he sneered at the Italians. He told us how all the 
people on Corfu were living on fish. Fish that had been killed 
by Italian bombs that fell into the sea. The fish were killed by 
the bombs and then washed up on to the shore. They weren’t 
damaged in any way, just killed by the repercussion. Exploded 
fish, he called them. It was a joke. A big joke. He laughed 
with a deep belly laugh as he said it. It was a joke, because the 
Italians had been trying to hit bridges and ships and barracks 
and things like that when they dropped those bombs, only they 
were such poor shots that the bombs always went into the sea and 
just killed a lot of fish that got rvashed up on to the shore and 
got eaten by the people of Corfu. 

After he told the story to us in a mixture of French and 
English he had to repeat the whole thing to all the villagers in 
Greek. Everybody laughed. And then we laughed again. And 
I went round the place handing out more cigarettes. Now a lot 
of the men shook hands with us. We felt we finally had 
established ourselves as friends of the people of Corfu. But just 
then there was a roaring noise, and every one ducked out the 
door, because the same Italian bomber had come over again. 
When the plane finally left, and the men returned to the general 
store, they were just as antagonistic as they had been in the first 
place. I didn’t blame them. We probably had attracted the 
Italian plane. We might be responsible for a bombing, and this 
time the bombs might land where they were supposed to land, 
because the plane was flying too low to miss. 

So the men with the guns took us to the office of the com- 
mander of Casopi. It was just a litde shack on a hill overlooking 
the cove. Things began to straighten out when we got there. 
The man in charge was a Greek naval officer. He spoke beautiful 
^English with just a trace of an accent. He had been stationed 
for years in England. He was sorry, he said, hut we were 
technically under arrest, because we hadn’t the proper visas, and, 
of course, Atherton didn’t even have a passport or identification 
papers of any kind, because he had scattered them in hits on the 
waters of the Adriatic. But even if we were technically under 
arrest that didn’t mean anything. We should make ourselves at 
home while tlic naval officer called the authorities in the city of 
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Corfu and got some instructions about us. In the me.antintc he 
told us how for hours he had watched us heading south to'var s 
Corfu through his glasses. He watched us being tossed aroun 
out there on the Adriatic, and he said, “ I really didn’t think 
you’d make it.” 

When he said tliat I was looking at Mike. Mike grinned, and 
his expression was one of intense pride. He seemed to be 
answering this fellow back and boasting about the crew of the 
good ship Ma\edon){a. Mike was about the most loyal friend 
any of us had ever h.nd. 

The commander said they had figured out we were refugees 
fleeing from Albania. Probably Italians or Albanians. That was 
why they had been so suspicious. It had nevee, occurred to 
them that we had come all the way down from Yugoslavia. And 
if they had only known we were Aniericans! America! How he 
wanted to visit America some day. Aprbs la guerre he was going 
to America himself. What a country America must be! How 
lucky we were, to be Americans! 

Then the naval officer said that maybe we hadn’t known it, but 
an Italian plane had been following us for hours, trying to keep 
out of sight in the clouds. We musn’t blame the people of Corfu 
for being angry with us. We had, after all, attracted that plane?"' 
to Corfu. He said we had been just like a magnet, and please 
understand that Corfu is in a hell of a spot. With the Yugoslavs 
all folded up, it looked like curtains for Greece too, pretty soon. 

While we talked with him he kept pouring out litde glasses 
of ouzo for us. I had difficulty getting the stuff down, but I 
didn’t want to offend him. Ouzo is the native Greek drink- It’s 
like raki in Turkey, the colour of water, with a taste like Italian 
anisette. A liquorice taste. Before you drink it you pour it into 
a glass of plain water, and the whole thing turns milky. 

Then the naval officer told us a lot of stories about the Italians 
that made it very dear what the Greeks thought of them. He';’’ 
said the Italian planes had tried to destroy the town of Panto- 
kratoras and had dropped one thousand two hundred bonabs, of 
which three had hit the ruins of an old monastery, while the 
other one thousand one hundred and ninety-seven had fallen into 
the water. 

Then he told us that if we had time (I guess he forgot we were 
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under military arrest) we should visit the palace not far from 
here where old Kaiser Wilhelm used to spend his summers. It 
was interesting, he said, because the big room in which the Kaiser 
used to receive visitors was lined with statues. All of them were 
of old philosophers, like Plato and Socrates, but there was one 
statue of an Englishman, Shakespeare, for whom the Kaiser 
apparendy had a profound respect. 

In between stories we asked the officer about communications. 
Wasn’t there some way we could get a dispatch to Athens, and 
from there to America.? He laughed good-naturedly, but he 
shook his head. No, not a chance. We could telephone to any 
place on the island, but there were no lines to the mainland. 
And no radio. And no cables. We were stymied again. But we 
weren’t so bothered now, because we figured we’d be in Athens 
by to-morrow. What difference would twenty-four hours make 
anyway? Of course, that was a dangerous state of mind for 
American newspapermen to get into. Twenty-four minutes still 
meant something. But time was beginning to 'take on a timelcss- 
ness. We were thinking in weeks instead of minutes. We agreed 
to forget communications until we somehow got to the mainland. 
And then we turned our attention back to the officer’s stories nf 
Italian bungling and Greek bravery. 

It was all another pleasant interlude, that hour or two while we 
were under strict military arrest in the litde town of Casopi, 
where the people hated us because we had attracted the Italian 
bomber. 

The instructions finally came by telephone. The naval officer 
was to send us under heavy military guard to die dty of Corfu 
by automobile. In the meantime we were to be stripped of all 
our fire-arms, our cameras, our identification papers, and anything 
else he decided should be taken from us. But, we asked, can we 
do something about the Ma\edon\a before we go? 

He said we could, so we went" back to the shore. The whole 
village gathered round us. We took one of the gunny sacks and 
put the ham we hadn’t touched into it, along with a couple of 
loaves of Serbian pea-sant bread and a can or two of sardines that 
were left, and then we gave die sack to Mike and said, “ Here, 
you may need this.” 

Mike grinned his thank-you. Then we gave everything else in 
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the boat to the natives. It was just like a Christmas party, with 
the five of us playing Santa Claus, but some rather cutting, 
remarks were addressed to the member of the crew who had been 
given the job of rationing the food. 

“ We damn near starved out there, and yet look at all the 
bread and raisins and biscuits we’ve got left 1 ” 

“ What made you think it would take us ten days? No faith 
in the Mal^edon\a, eh? ” 

But it was all in fun, because we were too doggone happy that 
we had made it to be serious about anything. 

Finally nothing was left but the empty boat with its sail and 
its oars and die motor, and our knapsacks and typewriters. Then 
we made out a legal document deeding the Mal{edonka to the 
naval officer if Mike or one of the rest of us didn’t come back 
for it within a week. 

Two cars were waiting to take us to the city of Corfu, which 
was halfway down the island, a winding drive of at 'least fifty 
miles through beautiful hilly country. Our chauffeurs were two 
tough Greek soldiers, and they insisted on stopping at every 
hamlet and every cross-roads to give the natives a chance to 
look at the curiosities, the Americans who ’nad just come from 
Yugoslavia. Most of them trrated us as you would treat striped 
baboons at a zoo or a bearded woman in a side-show. They 
clustered round the cars, stared for a few minutes, then grinned, 
and away we went to the next settlement. 

Corfu was dressed in her spring finery that warm Sunday in 
April. The air was heavy with the smell of lilac and a lot of 
flowers we hadn’t ever seen before. Fig-trees were in bloom. 
The com was seven feet high. The whole countryside was, alive 
with colours and smells. Good colours and pleasant smells. -For 
two hours we tried to pretend that it was all a nasty nightmare. 
All we had seen and heard and smelled back in Yugoslavia. 
Here was proof. Here life was going on as life probably had 
gone on without interruption for hundreds of years. It was 
Sunday on the pleasant little island of Corfu. Just another 
Sunday, like millions of Sundays in the past. 

The people were doing the same things they always did on 
Sunday. They were sitting in front of their whitewashed cottages 
talking with neighbours, prob.ably about the crops and the thick- 
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ness of the sheep’s wool this spring and the girl in die next vil- 
lage who had just had her first baby. I don’t remember the 
men, but I do remember the women. They all wore freshly 
laundered white veils tied around their heads like turbans, then 
hanging in generous folds down their backs. Their eyes were 
nearly all dark arid bright. The veils let a litde of their rich black 
hair show. Just enough to serve as a frame for their olive- 
coloured faces. There were a lot of sheep and jackasses and 
young lambs around the countryside, and children playing at the 
edge of the road, and young couples walking arm-in-arm through 
groves of olive-trees with gnarled trunks that gave you a feeling of 
great age. 

That was the dreamy, pleasant countryside of Corfu. But soon 
we left the countryside and clattered down a hill, and suddenly 
we were right in the city of Corfu. We knew now that we 
hadn’t had any nightmares. Yugoslavia had been real, and now 
we were back in the land of realities again. 

The city of Corfu was a place of desoladon. They told us that 
normally forty thousand people lived here, but now I don’t think 
there were many more than four thousand left. Those who 
hadn’t been killed had fled into the hills. Why the four thousand 
stayed I don’t know. Few of the four thousand ever appeared 
above ground in the daytime. The city fathers had opened up 
some of the ancient catacombs, which wound far down into, the 
bowels of the earth under Corfu. Men and women and children 
had taken cots, mattresses, and food down into those dark, musty 
tunnels, and that was* home for them now. 

You couldn’t blame them for not having much interest in 
what was left of their city. The shops and houses, which once 
had been so pretty to look at, because they were whitewashed in 
pastel greens and pinks and yellows, now were a mass of ruins. 
Not all of them, but so many of them that you stopped short and 
looked when you passed one that was und.amaged. 

Once, we were told, the people of Corfu, being proud people 
with a great sense of civic responsibility, hauled the debris out of 
the streets and cleaned things up as fast as the bombs sent another, 
building collapsing into a heap of rubble. But they had given 
that up long ago. It was too big a job, and they just didn’t 
care any more. That was the spirit of Corfu now. No one cared. 
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No one enred about anything. They just took a dull, force*of' 
habit interest in keeping alive a little while longer. 

You couldn’t drne through many streets, because the wreckage 
of buildings was where the streets used to be, and where the 
buildings used to be there might be one wall standing or a 
chimney diat remained like a sentinel in a graveyard after every- 
thing else had crumbled. 

We stopped at the gendarmes’ office, where they gave us back 
our revolvers, but kept our cameras. They said we might need 
the revolvers They didn’t explain what they meant. Then the 
officers dug a botde of cognac out of a desk, and we all had a 
drink. They said if we came back to-morrow we could get our 
passports back. 

Then a soldier who spoke English because he had once lived in 
Chicago asked if we wouldn’t like to sec the city before it got 
dark. He must have had a deeply ingrained sense of morbidity, 
because all he did was to take us stumbling through die ddbris 
and show us where the greatest tragedies had taken place last 
Christmas Day. That was nearly four months ago, and there 
had been many raids since then, but none like the Christmas Day 
raid. More tlian a thousand people had been killed in the city of 
Corfu alone in that one raid. A thousand people out of forty 
thousand. One out of forty. And most of them had by some 
strange twist of fate been women and children. Our guide took 
us all the way across the city to show us a place where bombs had 
dropped on a children’s Christmas party, killing he didn't know 
how many dovens of little boys and girls. But all that we saw 
was a pile of bricks and stone. He wasn’t sure whether they ever 
did dig out the bodies. 

He said tliat for sK months now die people who refused to 
leave the city had spent three-quarters of the time in a state of 
alarm. Every day for six months planes h.ad been overhead 
three-quarters of the time. That’s why .almost every one was 
resigned to living underground. Only there weren’t any sanitary 
facilities down there, and the air was pretty bad, and a lot of 
jieoplc had died below ground from disease. 

The only cheerful note in his whole conversation was the 
remark that not a bomb had been dropped on Corfu for twenty- 
nine days. It waiuld lie a month to-morrovvv But still the planes 


flew over every day, and they kept the people in a constant state 
of nervousness. To judge from the way tliey talked in Corfu I 
don’t think the population at large had any idea that for fifteen 
days their country had also been fighting the Nazis. 

By the time we finished our tour of tlie city it had grown 
dark. And then a strange thing happened. The narrow streets 
which had been completely deserted all afternoon, suddenly began 
to fill up. We could see dark groups coming up out of the 
ground. Ghosts they seemed. Shadows of people from another 
world coming back to populate this city of lost souls. They 
swarmed out of the ground and into the streets until it was 
difficult to get back to the gendarme’s office, the crowds were so 
thick. They were like ghosts too, because none of them seemed 
to speak like human beings. They didn’t laugh, and they didn’t 
talk out loud. All you could hear was )ust a dull, heavy 
mumble. No one seemed to be going anywhere in particular. 
They )ust roamed up and down the dirty streets, stepping round 
bomb-craters and avoiding glass and rubble and the wreckage of 
their homes. It was after midnight before diis promenade of 
hopeless people stopped. We saw them, before we went to bed, 
going back into their holes in the ground. Deserting their city 
again and going back into those musty catacombs, which held all 
there was left of life for them. 

We had nothing but Greek cheese, some fried eggs, and some 
bad Greek wine for supper that night at the Hotel Anglctcrrc, 
but it tasted like nectar and ambrosia. Then we took our 
clothes off for the first time in more than two weeks and had a 
bath. And then wc went to bed. I don’t think a bed ever felt 
better. Our bones were sore. Our h.wds were cut and blistered. 
Our faces were raw from wind and salt water and gasoline. Our 
muscles all ached. The food wc had stuffed into our mouths 
wasn’t being accepted very well by stomachs that weren’t used to 
food. But wc slept that niglit. The sleep of the weary. 

Wc probably should have slept for d.ays on end. without ever 
waking up, had it not been for the air-raid sirens early the next 
morning. Big Italian sc.aplancs were roaring back and forth o\ er 
the city. They kept it up, all morning without dropping .any 
bombs, but they had the people of Corfu terrilicd. 

Wc tried to send out for some clean clothes, but the hotel people 
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laughed. Only one or two shops were even making o jirctcnce 
doing business any more. And they wouldn't be open lo-d^i 
because it was a holiday. Easter Monday. So we put on t c 
filthy rags we had been living in for more than two weeks an 
went out tnto die street. 


Mike was one of the happiest men in the world that morning. 
We had rented three rooms. The rest of us doubled up, but \vc 
gave Mike a room all for himself. It was prob.ibly the first tirne 
he had ever stayed in a hotel room. And the Anglctcrre, m 
normal times, was a highclass tourist establishment. Of course, 
now it was badly banged up. Windows were broken. Plaster 
lay all round the place. But it was luxury to Mike. And wc 
were treating Mike like one of us, which made him mighty 
proud. He strutted round die lobby and took great delight m 
asking one of the clerks, who spoke English, “ Where are my 
shipmates.? ” 

He was especially pleased about his new wardrobe. I diink it 
was Atherton who dug into his knapsack and found an old pair 
of trousers and a white shirt and some incidentals for Mike. 
Everything was ten sizes too big, and Mike looked like a movie 
comic character in them, but it gave him one more thing to feel 
proud about. The little Serb fisherman in Bond Street clothes! 
Life really had begun at sixty for Milan Francisikovicz. 

He strutted out into the street with us. We all pretended we 
weren’t afraid of the planes over our heads. I really don’t think 
we were. Fear had become dulled by now. We ignored the 
shrieking sirens and started out for a walk, but angry Greeks 
grabbed us by our arms and forced us down into their cata- 
combs. It was probably just as well. The bombs began to fall 
all round us. The first bombing Corfu had had for exactly a 
month. An Easter Monday bombing. 

“ Well,” Hill said, “ the story’s still following us all right.” 

“Yes,” some one else. said, "and communications are still 
keeping one jump ahead of us.” 

The air down in those dark tunnels was so vile, because of the 
lack of any ventilating scheme, and because so many human 
beings were living down there in such a primitive way, that we 
stood at the entrance, even though several people told us how 
last month men had been killed because they hadn’t gone deeper 
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into the ground. But it was worth the risk, because othertvise we 
shouldn’t have seen the boy bugler of Corfu. He was a bare- 
legged, barefooted youngster of twelve or fourteen. He had on a 
tattered pair of trousers and a dark blue shirt, open at the neck. 
His face was the colour of half-ripe olives. His legs and arms 
were almost black. While the rest of Corfu, with hardly an 
exception, hid below the surface of the earth this child stood on 
the parapet of an old fortress just above us, silhouetted against 
the bright blue sky. He kept twisting his head, now this way, 
now that way, watching the planes. When he saw one of them 
approaching close he put a dented old brass bugle to his lips and 
sounded a clear call of warning. I saw one bomb fall directly on 
the fortress. I don’t know whether the pilot had been aiming at 
the child or not. I do know that pieces of stone flew all round 
him! But the boy just ignored them and went on sounding his 
signals. I don’t think there was much sense to the performance, 
because everybody in Corfu seemed to be down there with us, but 
maybe the signals meant something to some one. 

The boy bugler of Corfu reminded me of the old story about 
the boy bugler of Cracow who stood on a tower blowing a 
warning that the enemy was coming, until a sniper put a bullet 
through his throat. His call, the story said, was broken off in 
the middle of a note, and so buglers all over the world still have 
one call which they break off like that in tribute to the boy bugler 
of Cracow. I looked up at the Corfu boy and uttered a litdc 
prayer under my breath for him, a prayer that he wouldn't get 
knocked off in the middle of a note. 

Thinking of the Polish bugler made me think of Warsaw and 
those people in the Warsaw radio station who gave the world a 
modern version of the Cracow story'. I remembered hosv we 
used to sit in the A.P. office in Budapest from which that 
Polish campaign was being covered. I remembered long nights 
after all the newspapermen had left Polandj when the only way 
tve could tell whctlicr Warsaw was still holding out was by 
listening to Warsaw Radio. I remembered how the mayor 
of Warsaw and some Polish newspapermen and a girl with an 
amazingly calm voice used to stand before that microphone 
twenty-four hours a d.ay to tell the world that Warsaw still lived. 

I remembered the final night. The night v.c could hear the 
noise of shooting and bombin" coming from arsaw so dis- 
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tinctly over the air. And how iuddcnly the station went dead, 
and we knew tlien that tlic fight to hold Warsaw was all over. 
The three voices were silent for ever. I wondered, as I stood 
in the entrance to tlic catacombs of Corfu, what they had done 
to those three people who shouted Polish defiance over the air 
right up to the very end. 

I lost sight of the boy bugler of Corfu when a bomb landed 
within a few rods of tlic entrance to our tunnel. I tried to steady 
myself with one hand against the wall, but the next second 1 
was flat on my back. I wasn’t sure what had struck me. 1 
jumped to my feet and looked behind me down the tunnel. No 
one had been killed or even wounded, and so what I saw was 
just funny. I guess it was the only funny diing any of us had 
seen for a long time. The repercussion from the bomb, the 
blast of air down the tunnel, had been so great that it had 
knocked a lot of us off our feet. Just the force of the air. And 
when we fell we knocked over the people behind us. Just as all 
the ninepins go down when a bowling ball hits the first one. 

We could look down into the dark recesses of the tunnel and 
see women with children in their arms, and we could hear babies 
crying. Some one told us that a number of births had taken 
place down here under the earth in the last few months. That 
made me wonder what kind of human beings they would grow 
up to be, these children born during an air raid in a dark, musty 
tunnel while bombs were dropping on their homes up above, 
and anti-aircraft guns were making the air vibrate with thick 
noise and people were screaming in their fright and hell was 
moving to Corfu. 

Then a man beside us who spoke a little English turned and 
said, “ These Italians are Christians, you know.” 

He said it with more bitterness than I ever heard wrapped 
round words before. He said it with a hatred that seemed to 
have possession of every fibre of his body and every corner of 
his brain. 

“These Italians are Christians, you know. It must be won- 
derful to be a Christian. I’m glad I have no religion. If I were 
a Christian maybe I could do like they do. You know about 
how they helped us celebrate Christmas, don't you? Well, tliey 
helped my whole family celebrate Christmas. And now-^now 
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I have no family. And to-day they come again. You know 
what day this is? This is Easter Monday. It is one of our most 
important religious holidays. And so the Italians, who are 
Christians, come to help us celebrate.” 

During a lull between raids we went to the gendarmes’ office 
to see about getting back our passports and getting some kind 
of permission to leave Corfu. We felt we had wasted another 
twenty-four hours already. We were well aware that we still 
hadn’t found the one thing wc were supposed to be hunting — 
communications. And besides, although we were getting used 
to bombings, there wasn’t much point in just parking ourselves 
in Corfu if the Italians were going to try to wipe it off the map, 
which a lot of the people of Corfu were convinced was the plan. 
But we couldn’t get any attention from the gendarmes. They 
Were so panicky that most of them refused to come out of die 
tunnels, even between raids. I guess there was some excuse for 
them, because some one told us that this was the fifth or sixth 
or seventh building the gendarmes had used for headquarters in 
the last few months. Each time they moved, the Italian pilots 
landed a load of bombs on the new headquarters. It might 
have only been coincidence, but the gendarmes were sure some 
Greek fifth columnist was signalling each new location to the 
Italian pilots. 

Then we went with Atherton to the British Consulate to get a 
new passport to replace the one he had lost. The building was 
surrounded by a tall iron fence, and at the gate a guard barred 
our way. Atherton said he was an Englishman, and he wanted 
to see the consul. 

“ But,” said the- guard naively, “ I have been warned against 
parachutists. I cannot let you in unless you can prove you are 
not parachutists.” 

It was the old, old story. Prove that you are not enemy agents. 
Prove that your typewriters are not radio sets. Prove that your 
knapsacks are not parachutes. But this time it was more diffi- 
cult than ever, because our American passports were locked up 
by the gendarmes, who refused to come out of the ground long 
enough to give them back to us. 

Somehow we finally got inside the building and into the office 
of a very terrified young British consul. Atherton told him his 
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story The rest of us explained that we could vouch for every-' 
thing Atherton said. And if the consul wanted to check-up on 
us all our documents could be seen at the gendarmes’ office. 

First the consul said vve mustn’t bother him now, because he 
had much important work to do. He was getting ready to 
evacuate from Corfu. He expected that Corfu would be taken 
soon, and he must burn papers, pack his baggage, get ready to 
leave. Couldn’t Atherton wait until he got to Athens or Cairo 
or some other place.? But Atherton patiendy pointed out that 

Greek officials insisted he couldn’t travel any farther until 
he got a passport. Then the consul wanted to know again 
exaedy what had happened to Atherton’s passport, and Atherton 
told his story once more. The consul kept saying, “ Most 
irregular. Most irregular.” 

He went off and consulted an assistant. Then he came back 
and said “ Most irregular ” again and told Atherton there didn’t 
seem to be any precedent for issuing a new passport under such 
conditions, and besides he didn’t have any authority to issue 
passports even under regular conditions, and, besides that, he 
really must start packing now. 

Calm, patient Atherton, so typically English in so many ways, 
finally blew up. He grabbed the consul by the shoulder and told 
him in short, simple words exactly what he thought of bureau- 
cracy in general and British bureaucracy in particular. He told 
him that unusual situations demanded an unusual solution, and 
• • • Well, the rest of us walked out of the room about this time 
to avoid embarrassment for every one. But finally the consul 
carnc through. ,He came through with a single sheet of plain 
white paper that said, as closely as I can remember the exact 
words; Terence Atherton claims to be a British subject. I, 
the Consul of Corfu, as yet have no reason to believe that he is 
not telling the truth.” 

That was as far as he would go. But we all knew enough 
about the Balkans to know that if it only* had some red seals and 
rubber stamps and some of the other hocus-pocus look about it, 
it might possibly impress minor Greek officials who couldn’t read 
English anyway. So Atherton asked to have the document 
decorated. I think he finally got the consul to put a rubber 
stamp to it. 



The narrow streets of Corfu echoed all day with the noise that 
bombs make. Our hotel was among the buildings that got their 
faces lifted. But the real damage was along the water-front. A 
number of ships in the harbour were hit and sunk. 

The biggest building in Corfu was the one on the quay con- 
taining port authority offices. A modern structure of stone and 
steel. The most modern building we had seen since we left 
Belgrade. We went there to see about getting a boat for the 
Greek mainland. They told us to come back in an hour. When 
we went back the whole quay was a mass of wreckage. The 
port authority offices just didn’t exist any more. A six-storey 
hotel near by had been gutted. Bomb-craters almost as large as 
the ones in Belgrade dotted the whole water-front. 

Even when the planes weren’t overhead we heard deep rum- 
bling noises, but some one said, “ Don’t worry, that’s just work- 
men blasting open the entrances to more catacombs under the 
city that were sealed up generations ago, but have to be used 
now for people to live in.” 

We went to the naval commander of die island and had a talk 
about the transport problem. He told us quite frankly that 
Corfu’s days were numbered. These Easter Monday air raids 
were probably a prelude to an invasion by the Italians. And if 
invasion came there wouldn’t be much of a fight, because there 
were few soldiers on Corfu. The invasion might come even 
to-night or to-morrow. He and his staff were getting ready to 
evacuate themselves. If we wanted to go to the mainland by 
boat he would give us an order to the master of a caique leav- 
ing during the night. The boat he had in mind, he said, was 
the Spiradon Pirceus. A two-hundrcd-ton, three-masted schooner. 
A Greek army food ship, which was going to take a load of 
bread to die Greek troops at Preveza, just across the Ionian Sea 
on the mainland. He thought it would sail as soon as it got 
dark. Hill and I said fine, and took the permit. 

But White had a different idea. He suddenly asked the com- 
mander if he had a sea cliart he could spare. The commander 
gave him one, and when wc got outside White announced that 
he had just had a huncli. He couldn’t explain it, but he had a 
hunch that taking a Greek boat ivas too mudi of a gamble; that 
we shouldn’t get off before the Italians arrived; and even if '\e , 
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did get off we’d never get to the Greek mainland. He was going 
to play his hunch and go back to Casopi and push off towar s 
the mainland in the good old Malicdonl^a. Mike agreed to go 
witli him. Hill and 1 said we had had about enough o£ die 
Mali;edon\a. Besides, we reminded White, the engine had 8°”^ 
dead just as we pulled in to Casopi. We had given away nl 
our provisions and gasoline. And what was the matter with the 
Spiradon Pircetts. He hadn’t even seen it. But White ha 
made up his mind. Then he turned to Atherton, and Atherton, 
after a few minutes of indecision, decided to play White’s hunch, 
too. So Russell and I said good-bye to them, and we started out 
to look for the Spiradon Piraus. 



ELEVEN 

Interlude 


Tt was inky black when hill and i strapped our ^-APSACKS on 
1 to our backs, picked up our typewriters, and stumbled through 
the darkened streets towards the quay where the naval com- 
mander said we should find the Spiradon 
wandered along the narrow streets, as they had done *e ng 
before, only the crowds were much thinner to-night. We won 
dered whether it was because there had been so 
in the afternoon raids, or because so many peop c a 
frightened into remaining below ground even after i S° _ 
Down on the water-front there was i -nd 

confusion and disorganization. While it was still day ight and 
planes were still overhead the quay had been so you 

would have thought -the people of Cor u a no 
ever moving a boat in or out of their har our aga . , ^ 

nieht came and diey could work behind a screen of darkness 

hundreds of men popped out of hiding gVrdie 

Crowds of them were workuig blindly, trying 
bomb-craters so that trucks could get own to ^ Greek 

Sailors were struggling 

destroyer that had been hit during e u terno joojjcfi jn the 
h„ ,iL «hh ugly wound 

dark like a grotesque animal some hunter g 

the woods. A larie schooner had been struck ^7 bombs in juc 

a way that she was thrown partly out o t ^ ^ ^ 

.h,00 u.o„, up OU J-L b°=„ , 

vehicles had to detour into a field. Thev ranf^ed all 

hundred boats tied up tliere in the f ,7J=\”"gips of 
the w.-iy from little things like ^he “L men were 

almost a thousand tons. But, regardless of their size, me 
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preparing to get them under waj to-night. TIk 

might be die last chance for any one to get o .icierminc^' 

to be almost universal. These boat-owners scem.^ ^ 

that if the Italians came to-morrow they woulan g 

on any prizes of the sea. Spiraior. 

We couldn’t find any one who had ever heard o arcu' 

Pir<rus. But when we said " Preveza ” men would star - 


rircsus. OUl wucu wt .ot (Toinfl 

ing among themselves as to where the boat vvas that \v g ^ 
Preseza, and we would end up by investigating a - 

gestions and still not finding the Spimdon. On the ° of 
o’clock, the scheduled hour of sailing, we saw ® out 

about two hundred tons slip away from die dock an g „ 
into the night. We asked a sailor who talked a lit e 
if that was the Spiradon. He screwed up his eyes, ” 

over the water, then said, “ Yes, I am sure that is the pi 
Hill instinctively yelled at the boat. I guess I did too. ^ 
missed the Spiradon we might get stuck for life on this mis 
little island, because Atherton and White and Mihc ha 
ably sailed away already. Our yelling riled a lot of the 
who were standing round the quay. Some of them , jj, 

with doubled-up fists. They pointed to the sky and shoo ' 
fists in our faces. The poor fools were trying to tell us W^^^ 
bring the planes here with our shouting. Then there were o 
who seemed convinced we were enemy agents. They were 
more threatening. 

It wasn’t fun stumbling round the bomb-torn water-front, loo 
ing for a ship that probably had .already sailed away, and bemo 
constantly threatened wdth mob action, and having the feeUn& 
that we were strangers in a hostile land from which the chan-e 
of escape was growing slimmer by the hour. 

We found the Spiradon Pircstis quite by' accident. She vvas 
anchored in the shadow of two other boats. We had passed ^ 
her several times without being able to make out her form ^lO 
the dark. But we located her finally, because a stevedore wi 
a gunny sack on his back bumped into us in the dark. The sac ' 
dropped and split open. Loaves of hard, black peasant bread 
started rolling round at our feet. The stevedore cursed. us, and 
^started to curse him back, until Hill suddenly said, “ Bread!’ 
^***il^t get the point. " So what?” I asked him. 
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"Bread!” Hill said again. “Don’t you i remember what the 
naval commander said? The Spiradon is carrying bread. Bread 
for the soldiers at Preveza. If we follow this stevedore we’ll 
probably find the Spiradon” 

And that’s how we found her. She was an ancient-looking 
boat, but in trim condition. Her decks were clear, her sails were 
neady furled, and her five-man crew stood at the rail, watching 
shadowy figures lift sacks of bread out of a motor-bus, which the 
army apparendy had commandeered, and carry them up the 
gang-plank, and then dump them down into the hold. We slipped 
into the bread line and got aboard. Apparently they had just 
started loading, because the hold was nearly empty, and there 
were two or three truck-loads of bread on the dock. So Hill 
and I sloughed off our heavy knapsacks and relaxed. 

It was an eerie night. Ghost-like. Unreal. Filled with im- 
plicadons of impending disaster. The noises men were making 
as they loaded dozens of boats and started them on their way 
were not normal noises. It was as if some one had thrown .a 
gigantic blanket over the endre water-front, muffling all sound. 

Boats around us suddenly eased away from their docks without 
any warning and were swallowed up in the black of the sea. 
They sailed away without a trace of light, and the wonder was 
that they didn’t collide with one another and sink. 

Suddenly Hill grabbed my arm and pointed. Three lights, 
which looked miles away up in the hills, were blinking on and 
off. Then there w’cre four. Then a dozen. ^ We thought of 
stories about fifth columnists signalling to enemy planes. We 
sat there ri^d, waiting for something to happen. But notliing 
did happen, because the dozen lights soon became a hundred. 
Then a thousand. Finally we realized we were watching fire- 
flies just across the dock road. But that’s the kind of a night it 
was. Even a completely sane, completely unimaginative person 
would have had a few hallucinations diat night. Everything was 
so unreal, so eerie. 

A little dark man who we decided must be the skipper of the 
Spiradon paced his deck like a beast of the jungle does when 
he’s locked up in a cage. There was another man doing a lot 
of pacing too. His head was wrapped in white bandages. We 
decided he probably was a fellow-passenger, and we asked him 
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if he spoke English. “ No." he snapped back in perfect Englis^i, 
“ I do not.” 

It was like asking a man if he had been stricken 
having him answer by saying, “ Yes, I no longer am able to 
talk.” 


We never did quite figure out the man with the bandage 
head. Hill thought he had probably been hurt in the afternoon 
raids and had lost his mind. That was just the way he acted. 

Occasionally a stevedore dropped a sack of bread. When t e 
black loaves rolled around other stevedores tripped on them an 
dropped their sacks. Then there was a babble of cursing, an 
the skipper would go down and tongue-lash the men until they 
stopped arguing and got to work again. 

Hill and I dozed occasionally on each other’s shoulders as we 
sat on the deck propped up against the gunwale. We were more 
relaxed than we had been since the morning Belgrade was 
bombed. We still hadn’t reached communications or a stopping- 
place, but it looked aS if we should soon find them both. By 
morning we ought to be on the Greek mainland. And to-night 
we didn’t have to worry about sails or engines or navigating. 
There was a five-man crew to do that. We coufo’ just doze sad 
watch the fireflies and the silent ships, and thank God we hadn t 
decided to follow White’s hunch. 


The hold was nearly full now, and the trucks on the dock 
were nearly empty. It was 2 a.m. We ought to make the main- 
land before it got very light. We should escape what might be 
a final bombing of Corfu or the beginning of an invasion. Thank 
God for small favours. Thank God for the Spiradon. We felt 
warm inside, and our minds were at peace for once. 

But suddenly we were stirred out of our calm by a violent 
argument. There was no hushed blanket character about the 
voices now. When Greek argues with Greek it’s quite an argu- 
ment. Now dozens of Greeks were arguing all at the same time. 
A naval officer was stopping the men from coming up the gang- 
plank with the last few sacks of bread. He was forcing them 
to turn round and put the sacks back in the trucks. The skipper 
was in a rage. So were some of the crew and some of the steve- 
dores. Now dte officer barked another order, and tiie stevedores 
reluctantly began to haul the sacks of bread out of the hold and 
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up on to the deck. That went on for half an hour; then the 
naval ofBcer went away. As soon as he was out of sight the 
skipper gave some orders himself, and the stevedores quit work 
and lay down on the deck and went to sleep. 

Hill and I asked the passenger with the bandaged head what 
it was all about. We could tell by the way he shrugged his 
shoulders that he understood us. But he wasn’t doing any talk- 
ing. Then we asked the captain in English and French, and Hill 
tried to form a question with the few Greek words he knew. But 
the skipper just stalked away, and so Hill and I strapped on our 
knapsacks, took our typewriters, and ran down the bomb-torn 
road, looking for some one to talk to. We found the naval 
officer who had started the trouble. He spoke some English. 

He said, “ We have just had bad news. Very bad news. The 
enemy had reached Preveza already. The Spitadon will not be 
able to sail to Preveza. But she will sail for some other port all 
right. We don’t know where to. We don’t know if she will 
carry the bread or not. You see, we don't know where the 
Greek army is now. We are — \vc are very confused.” 

So we went back to the Sptradon and parked ourselves on the 
deck again. Now the passenger with the bandaged head got 
panicky. He collected his two suitcases and duffel bag and 
vanished over the side. Wc never saw him again, poor fellow. 

Hill and I weren’t feeling very joyful right then. The first 
faint light of morning was beginning to chase away the dark. 
If we didn’t get under way before sunrise it would be too late to 
start, because surely the captain of the Sptradon would never 
risk being spotted by planes out tliere on the open sea. That 
would be suicide. And if we waited another twenty-four hours 
Corfu might be in ruins, and the Sptradon might. get knocked 
over on her side like that Greek destroyer. Or the island might 
be occupied by the Italians. Or even if none of those tilings hap- 
pened White and Atherton would be getting a long start on us 
and might beat us to communications by a whole day. Wouldn’t 
we look foolish back in New York I Risking our Jives for two 
weeks and being beaten on the last lap. Then wc got another 
bad thought. White and Atherton and Mike had planned to 
start out at dusk the night before. They probably hadn’t heard 
about Preveza falling before they started. And Preveza, of 
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course, was the place they would be heading for, because 
was the nearest port on the mainland. Within a few hours a 
three of them might be in Axis hands, and there was no way 
for us to warn them. 

Suddenly, with the stevedores still sleeping and the bread sti 
half in the hold and half on deck, the ship’s engines started up- 
They churned away for half an hour, and then, while vve were 
trying to figure out what was going to happen next, they„were 
stopped just as suddenly and as inexplicably as they had been 
started. 


We hadn’t seen the skipper for more than an hour. Now he 
came back and started his deck-pacing again. He kept mumbling 
three words in Greek. Hill understood them. “ My poor boa^ 
my poor boat,” he kept saying. Then he stopped abruptly, looke 
down into the hold, and barked some orders, and the stevedores 
began tossing the sacks of bread out on to the dock. Apparently 
the skipper had come to a final decision. He was going to sail 
away. Sail away without the bread. He had decided not to 
wait any longer for naval orders. If this be treason . • • 
was what he was probably saying under his breath. To bell with 
the army and the bread and official indecision. The skipper was 
going to save his ship. 

That guess wasn’t far wrong. The next day we found out that 
that was exactly what had been going through the skipper’s mind. 


It was getting dangerously light when we sailed. I j^uess the 
only reason wc didn’t get a good bombing that morning was 
because the Italian planes had bigger jobs on their schedule than 
trying to hit a two-hundred-ton schooner. When wc got out on 
the Ionian Sea we saw them circling over the city of Corfu just 
a little after dawn. Then we heard the noises of war, and wc 
saw smoke going up, and wc knew the naval commander and 
every one else had probably been right about this being Corfu s 
last day of what they call freedom. I had a sinking feeling in 
my stomach, standing there on the deck of the Spnadon, watch- 
ing Corfu disappear on the horizon. It seemed symbolic. Corfu 
was disappearing all right. It might be a year or a generation 
or a century before Corfu svoiild come back. Poor little Corfu, 
where the people lived like animals down in the bowels of the 
earth, because of what machines up in the sky had done to their 



homes and to their minds. Then I wondered about die bare- 
footed boy on the parapet of the ancient fortress. He’d prob- 
ably be blowing that dentet! brass bugle until the people of Corfu 
finally hoisted their white flag of surrender. 

We stopped thinking about Corfu when we saw the skipper 
run to his cabin and come out with two big rifles under his left 
arm and a rusty old revoKer in his right hand. He barked 
orders to the engineer and to the man at the tiller. The engines 
went dead. The man at the tiller swung the Spnadon round so 
that we were heading straiglit for the Greek coast where we knew 
the Italians had already planted their flag. Hill and I followed 
the skipper. He went into the bow ,ind handed the revolver to 
one of Ills crew and the smaller of the two rifles to another 
fellow. Then he loaded his own rifle with a bullet from his 
pocket. 

It wasn’t until then diat we .saw what was causing the exxitc- 
ment. The Sptradon, now that she had changed her course, 
was bearing down on an open boat about twenty feet long. The 
same thought must have hit HtU and me at the same time. The 
Ma\edonl{a\ The skipper had his rifle to his shoulder, and he 
was ordering the other two men to take aim. I was standing 
right beside him. My first instinct was to knock the rifle from 
his shoulder, but there was still time. He still didn’t have his 
finger anywhere near the trigger. I strained my eyes trying to 
make sure if it really was the Ma\edonl(a. I started breathing 
normally again when I noticed that the sail on the little boat 
was dark yellow. The Ma\edonl(a‘s sail was pure white. 

Hill relaxed, too. Thank God I I said quietly in his ear, so as 
not to disturb the skipper, who still h.ad a bead on the boat. We 
almost rammed it before the skipper put down his gun and 
ordered the Sptradon back on her course with full steam ahead. 
There were six boys in the boat who were obviously Greek. 
Anyway they shouted some Greek words at the skipper, and 
diat was when he put down his gun. Hill and I went back to 
our corner of the deck and figured out that the skipper must 
have thought the boat was the advance guard of an Italian inva- 
sion party, because it seemed to be beading from the Greek 
mainland towards Corfu. If that guess had been right he prob- 
ably would have shot them. Or been killed himself in trying to 
perform one last patriotic service for his native Corfu. 
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After it got light the crew’s chef, a bent old man of 
or eighty, began preparing breakfast. He bad a crude 
fireplace built right on the deck. It looked like die open firep ae ^ 
)ou sec in public parks. He put a pot of water on to boi , an 
dten be took the head of a lamb and cooked it. When he ca c ^ 
them the four other men in the crew came round for 
share. The head of one lamb, even if you eat the eyes and a . 
as they did, isn’t much food, but those hard-working sailors m 
sisted that Hill and I should have a nibble too. We tried to 
repay their kindness by sharing with them a loaf of peasant brea 
and a bottle of wine we’d picked up in Corfu. 

As soon as we were on friendly terms with the crew we 
learned that the skipper did speak a little English and so did the 
engineer. It was the skipper who later told us how he was t^' 
ing to run for some safe port to save his ship, and it was the 
engineer who said we were heading for Patras, down^ on the 
south shore of the Gulf of Corinth, which means the north coast 
of the Peloponnesus. We would travel by night and hide in 
out-of-the-way coves by day. We ought to make it in two more 
nights. 

We hid that first day in a cove of the Greek mainland near the 
town of Murtos. Murtos was thoroughly Moslem. The men 
wore fezzes and the women veils, and the churches were mos- 
ques. It reminded us of Sarajevo. But Murtos could never be 
bombed, because it was already occupied territory. The Germans 
had got this far during the night. We heard that from three 
Greek gendarmes, two Greek soldiers, a Greek sailor, and eight 
native boys who came down to the water’s edge to meet the 
Spiradon. But they said we were safe; because the Germans had 
passed right through Murtos, and anyway, if we climbed to the 
top of the mountain overlooking the cove we could keep an eye 
on the Spiradon and at the same time watch all the roads leading 
to the sea. 


That’s what we did. The skipper left one man on watch on 
the schooner, and all the rest of us climbed the mountain. When 
we got up there we put one man to watch the roads all day 
while every one else slept. Every one else, tliat is, but Hill and I. 
We had our typewriters with us, and we started pounding out 
stories about Corfu and stories about Yugoslavia. We were sure 
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that when we got to Patras we should be able to send them by 
telephone to Athens, where other American newspapermen could 
get them censored for us and relay them on to New York. 

There were plenty of distractions while we worked. One 
member of the crew snored like a brass horn. The eight Greek 
boys crowded round watching us pound our typewriters, their 
eyes wide, their mouths open. A Greek sailor who had once 
made a trip to America and was quite proud of the six or eight 
English words he had picked up looked on in silence for half an 
hour, and then, when it finally dawned on him that we were 
newspapermen, he blurted out, “ Ah, Neti/ Yor}^ Times.” 

Hill, who had the typical Herald-Tribune reporter’s disrcspcci 
for the rival Times, corrected him immediately. “ No, not New 
Yorl(^ Times. New Yorfi Herald-Tribune.” 

The sailor grinned. “ Ah, yes, New Yor\ Times.” 

Hill shouted, “ No ! New Yor\ Herald-Tribune." 

It went on for minutes, the sailor shouting Times and Hill 
shouting Herald-Tribune. They sounded like two rival newsboys 
peddling their papers. Finally Hill groaned and gave up. Then 
the sailor called over some of the other Greeks and pointed to 
Hill and his typewriter and said a lot of Greek words which 
ended up with New Yorl{ Times. 

I’m glad Hill was never able to send the story he wrote that 
afternoon. I’m afraid it wasn’t up to his usual standard. He 
was too angry to think while he pounded the typewriter keys. 

Another distraction was an Italian rcconn.aissance plane that 
spotted the Spiradon about noon. It circled twice right over us 
and then went streaking off towards Italy. The skipper was 
Worried. He didn’t sleep after that. He paced the hilltop for 
an hour. Then he went down with one of the crew and pulled 
the schooner a little closer into the cove. When he came back 
he paced up and down for another hour. It was the two big 
Italian bombers coming out of the clouds that finally ended his 
nervous perambulation. We were sure the reconnaissance plane 
had given them our location and ordered them to bomb us. May- 
be we overestimated our importance. Anyway the bombers never 
found us, and when the sun began to set we put to sea again. 

Hill and I curled up in a corner of the deck and went to 
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sleep. The Sptradon was rolling gently from side to 
fell asleep almost immediately. The thing that finally wo c us 
up was the salt spray on our faces. Wc had had a full mg 
sleep at last. It was nearly d.iwn. The Spitadon was cutting 
through the water at a reckless speed. We wondered why, an 
then we noticed that while wc had been sleeping, the crew la 
hoisted two huge sails. Both the wind and the engines were 
pushing us on towards Patras. Helping us to get away from 
Germans and Italians. Helping us to get to a safe port and com- 
munications. That was what we thought. 

We anchored that morning in a cove in the island of Leukas. 
An old newspaper lay on the floor of the sea, thirty or forty feet 
below the surface. The water was so clear we could make out 
the Greek characters in the headlines. A mountain rose straight 
up from tlie shore. The skipper winked at us and told os to 
follow him. We climbed the mountain for more than an hour. 
We dodged behind trees or boulders every time we heard a 
noise, because we had been told that the British, Greek, German, 
and Italian front was right opposite us on the mainland, and 
that Leukas might already be in Axis hands. 

The island looked uninhabited until we got to the summit. 
Up there we came to a little village and on the outskirts of the 
village a crumbling old monastery. The monastery of Sc. 
Nicholas. A monk with a white beard and white hair tied with 
a ribbon and then hanging in two braids down the back of his 
black cassock came out to welcome us. He seemed to belong to 
another world, and so did we after we stepped through the doors 
of his monastery and sat round him on the benches in a semicircle 
and listened to his soft, low voice as he t.alkcd with the sailors. 
Of course we couldn’t understand tlie words. But it was like 
listening to muted organ music. It was a bit of peace on the 
very fringes of war. , 

He talked to the sailors, they told us later, about religion and 
philosophy. The war that was so close was never mentioned. 
Wc knew at the time they weren’t talking war, because when 
men talk war tlicy get excited and lose their tempers and get 
red in the face, and you can see hate and fear in their eyes, even 
it you can't understand what their lips are sapng. But the old 
monk and the se.vhardencd sailors had peace and calm in their 
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eyes. While they talked Hill and I wandered ofF into a little 
chapel with silvered ikons and ornate pictures of saints. It was 
quiet in that miniature cathedral on the top of a mountain. Not 
a hint of sirens or whisding bombs or screaming victims. 

We just stood there drinking it all in, all this quiet. One of 
us went over and put a handful of Greek drachmas into a 
v.'ooden bo.x on the wall with a slit in the top. And then vve 
lighted some candles, as we had seen people do in odier Greek 
Orthodox churches. We didn’t know much about Greek religi- 
ous procedure, but we wanted to make some outward sign of 
how much we appreciated this first real peace we had found since 
that Palm Sunday morning when planes roared out of the sun- 
rise over Belgrade and crucified peace. 

When we went back the old monk had dug out a tattered 
guest book. He would like our signatures. Wc looked at the 
other names. They were headed by the signature “Elizabeth, 
Empress of Austria and Queen of Hungary.’’ The ink was 
faded. It had been a long time ago that Empress Elizabeth had 
stopped on Leukas. And now her descendants were killing the 
Greeks just across the water on the mainland. 

Then the padre took us outside and pointed over to another 
island and he made us understand that it was the island of 
Ithaca, where Ulysses was born. Ulysses who had never dreamed 
of war like this. After that we went back inside again and were 
served with luncheon. We were served by a young woman 
whom someone should have painted. She was a plain, simple, 
peasant type, but there was something almost Madonna-like about 
her simplicity'. Her delicately carved face, framed by braids of 
black hair, made you guess that maybe she was twenty-five. Pier 
body looked as if it had been doing hard work for at least forty 
years. But it was her hands that most people would have 
noticed. Her hands looked sixty years old. They were just 
like Mike’s hands. Brown and gnarled. They looked like the 
hands of a peasant man who had used them so long and so hard 
that the joints were enlarged, and die fingers were shapeless and 
stocky. I think they were the ugliest pair of hands I have ever 
seen on a human being. They didn’t really look human. They 
were grotesque and horrible. 

But I fortrot the woman when she started setting food down 
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in front of us. First she brought on a dish of pancakes m » 
from herbs tliat had been stewed first. She must have ga ttc 
the herbs herself in the forest. I don’t know what they 
and I can’t describe the flavour, except that it was exotic. ^ 

had the taste of deep, musty woods. Then there was * 
cheese, and finally small plates of honey, raisins, and almon s 
all mixed together, with a rich red wine to wash it down. 

When wc had to leave I tried to slip some money into ^ 
monk’s hand without any one seeing. He wasn’t angry', and c 
wasn’t offended, but he was insistent that not one drachma wou 
be take for his hospitality. He made it clear that this was a 
holy house, consecrated to the service of God. We had 
his guests and the guests of St. Nicholas. St. Nicholas wished 
us a happy voyage. If wc ever came by the island of Leukas 
again we must be sure to stop and climb the mountain to tne 
crumbling monastery. Wc understood few of his actual words, 
but we could tell that that was what he was trying to express to 
us. He told us all those things with gestures and with simple 
Greek words, which wc seemed to comprehend 


We went straight from the world of St. Nicholas back into 
the world of Hitler and Mussolini. Back into a world where 
men were hating and killing for all they were worth. 

Stepping out of the other-worldlincss of tlie St. Nicholas Mnn- 
astery and then seeing Italian planes circling low over Leukas 
and over Ulysses’ birthplace on Ithaca was a shock to the emo- 
tions. That other world had seemed real. This world of bomb- 
ing planes seemed like something out of a bad dream that we 
thought had ended. But the planes were real all right, and they 
might drop bombs this time, and so we dodged from tree to tree 
and made for the Spiradon. The planes were gone when we got 
ready to sail away. 

That night. Shorty, the Spiradon's engineer, said we could 
sleep in his bunk. He had to stay awake to keep the engines 
going. So we got another good night’s rest, which was lucky, 
because it was going to be our last for a long time. 

We made Patras harbour as dawn broke. The skipper threw 
a hawser to a man on the quay, and diey were just tying up 
the ship when sirens began screaming. ' We scrambled over the 
side and hid in die most perfect air-raid shelter wc had seen 
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anywhere in tlie Balkans. It was nothing but blocks of con- 
crete piled on top of one another, with a few narrow slits 
between them where men could hide. But those blocks were 
fifteen feet high and about ten feet thick. Since we knew we 
might survive even a direct hit with that protection, we stretched 
out betw'cen the blocks, listening calmly to the thunder of the 
planes and the noises the bopibs created out of silence when they 
hit their targets. The noises were }ust as unpleasant as the 
noises bombs had created in Belgrade and Sarajevo and every- 
where else. Those noises were beginning to get monotonous. 

“ Well,” Hill said, “ I guess we’ve still got horse-shoes round 
our necks. We made the Peloponnesus, and the story is still 
following us. What a break 1” 



TWELVE 

Under Fire 
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O ONE AGHEED ABOUT HOW MANY I’EOPEE THE GERMAN BOMEE*'® 

killed in Patras, but they surely did a job. A Greek hospita 
ship with tremendous red crosses painted all over its sides got 
a direct hit. It was listing badly and before long would go to 
the bottom. Some one said it was tlic last hospital ship the 
Greeks had. The rest were already at the bottom, some of them 
still weighted down with the bodies of their wounded passengers 
who hadn’t had a chance when the planes came over. The 
hospital ship in Patras harbour had been full of wounded too. 
Some said the flimsy wooden boat had been turned into a morgue 
for at least two hundred soldiers. Others put the casualties lower 
than that. But the worst job the planes did was on hundreds of 
refugees. 

The people of Patras had had a hunch, like the people of 
Corfu. Only the Patras hunch came too late. The hunch was 
that life wasn’t going to be pleasant much longer in Patras, 
and they had better get moving. And so they had flocked down 
to the water-front. It had been a well-organized exodus. They 
were all going away in flat-bottomed barges towed by a large 
ship. They brought their most precious and their most essenrial 
possessions down to the water-front with them. They loaded 
them on to the barges until tlicre was hardly room for the 
human freight. They were about ready to shove off when the 
planes came. 


Of course it was a stupid mistake. They never should have 
tried to get away in daylight. Some of them managed to hide 
between the blocks of concrete on the quay, but most of them 
just huddled down on the barges, burying their heads in the 
blankets and mattresses and tin kettles and baby cribs and all 
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the other stuff they wanted so much to save. They tried to play 
ostrich, but bullets from a machine-gun in an airplane can hit 
people just as well and kill them just as dead even if thetr 
heads are buried. That was what happened. The planes dropped 
some bombs, and then they used their machine-guns. No one 
ever counted the bodies exactly. The estimates varied greatly. 
Anyway, at least seventy were killed. 

After the planes went away and the dead and the wounded 
were removed the rest of the people of Patras lost all interest in 
going places on barges. They fled from the water-front. They 
never wanted to see that water-front again. And that was why 
it was that when we shook hands with the skipper and his crew 
they weren’t paying much attention to us. There was a lot of 
stuff to look over on those barges. Stuff no one was interested 
in any more, because most of it belonged to people who were 
dead now. I saw Shorty’s eyes brighten as he stood in the 
middle of one of the barges holding up a silk dress you could 
have bought in Klein’s, New York, for about ninety-eight cents. 
He was holding it up at arm’s length and admiring it and prob- 
ably trying to decide whether it would go round his wife’s figure. 
Other members of the crew of the Sptradon had their eyes on 
frying-pans and blankets and flashlights. We thought it was 
a rather sordid scene, because a lot of that stuff was covered with 
the blood of the people who had owned it, and it didn’t seem 
right for any one to be touching it. At least not until the 
blood was dry. 

We went straight from the water-front to the office of the 
Etat Major. Up there vve ran on to a Greek lieutenant who had 
once been in Detroit. He said he thought we would be wise to 
get out of Patras immediately. The Germans were just across 
the Gulf of Corinth and they might come over with a landing 
party any hour now. It was about a hundred and fifty miles 
along the Gulf to Athens, but there wasn’t any motor traffic 
moving along the highway. Too dangerous. Too many planes 
overhead all the time. However, there was a train leaving at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. He helped us to buy tickets so 
that we should be sure to have places. It might be, he said, 
the last train that would ever leave Patras. 

We were walking back into town when the sirens went off 
again. We decided to ignore them, but it was the old story 
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again. The n.atives started shouting at us and pointing up into 
the air where the planes were. When we just smiled and tried 
to keep going angry gendarmes came running after us. 

“ This thing is getting damned monotonous,” Hill grumbled. 

“ Yes,” I said, with some sincere bitterness, “ it’s like a phono- 
graph when the needle gets stuck in a groove and keeps playing 
die same bars of music over and over again until you think you’ll 
go crazy unless some one shuts the machine off.” 

But you can’t argue with a gendarme if he’s got a rifle in his 
hand, and we were forced up the street to an air-raid shelter. 
Over the door it said in English as well as Greek, “ Built with 
funds contributed from America.” I grinned when I read that 
sign. The greatest nation in the world had helped the Greeks. 
Never let it be said that we hadn’t. I had seen die proof with 
my own eyes. We had gone to their help when they were 
attacked by all the forces "-f evil. When vast mechanized armies 
rolled down from the north, America had stood behind litde 
Greece. We had — contributed funds to build an air-raid shelter. 
And I suppose America would have been hurt if she could have 
seen the Greeks pouring into that shelter without paying a bit 
of attendon to the sign or giving a thought to the great gener- 
osity of the United States. 

There were more people trying to get in than the place would 
hold. Gendarmes barked and cursed. The planes came closer. 
The gendarmes looked nervously over their shoulders and then 
put their knees in people’s backs and pushed. But there was a 
wall at the far end of this shelter built in the side of a hill, and 
the people between the door and the back wall were already 
packed in there so tighdy that it was difficult for any of them 
to breathe. But the gendarmes kept on pushing, and a woman 
whose head was inside the shelter but whose broad backside 
stuck out began to scream her fear of being hit in the rear. It 
wasn’t a pleasant scene, because human beings were acting like 
tei rifled animals. The lower the planes came and the more 
bombs they dropped around the city, the more these people were 
metamorphosed into animals, bent only on self-preservation. 

Hill and I finally turned away in disgust and sat down a few 
yards from the entrance to the shelter. When that raid was over 
we wandered dowil into the messed-up city and found a cafe 
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where we couldn’t get any food, but where we could set up 
typewriters on a dirty marble-topped table and pretend that we 
were right on a dead line and that a telegraph operator with a 
wire open to New York was sitting beside us, waiting to flash 
our news to America. It was all make-believe, of course, because 
the lieutenant at army headquarters had just laughed when we 
asked about communications. The only communication centre 
left in Greece, as far as he knew, was at Athens. And there 
was no way to telephone to Athens. We’d have to wait until 
we got there. But since we were going to take a train at four 
o’clock for Athens we pounded our typewriters and told about 
the people who had died like rats on the quay at Patras and the 
wounded soldiers who were given tlieir coup de grace as they lay 
on the hospital ship. 

We talked several times about Mike and White and Atherton. 
We were worried, because we had asked a lot of people around 
town already about them, and no one had seen them. Anything 
might have happened, but our guess was that they had fallen 
into the hands of the Axis when they hit Preveza. 

Then Atherton walked into the cafe. He had blood all over 
his shirt. Dark, dotted blood. Almost black. His face had 
tragedy written all over it. He was limping badly. He tried to 
smile when he saw us. We knew he was glad to see us. And 
we were damned glad to see him. But he couldn’t smile. He 
just said two words, and then wc all sat down and didn’t say 
anything else for quite a while. The two words turned some- 
thing to stone down inside of me. 1 guess Hill felt tlic same 
way too. 

All Atltcrton said was, “ Mike’s dead.” Then we knew where 
'the blood had come from. Wc didn’t ask any questions. Wc 
didn’t know yet how Mike had died. But wc knew he had 
died with his head on .Atherton’s chest. We knew that, because 
wc knew Atherton, and wc knew he felt about Mike just as wc 
did. Mike was sixty years old, and he was a tough litdc fisher- 
man with big, gnarled hands like boxing-gloves tltat mashed your 
h.and when he grabbed it. And Mike wasn’t tlie kind of a 
person you’d invite into your home for a cocktail party. But 
Mike was worth most of the people I had c\cr met at cocktail 
parties all thrown in together. Wc had lived with Mike for 
days out there on the Adriatic, and wc knexv that Mike was a 
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real man, with an honest, open heart. But a heart that wasn t 
beating any more now. 

“Bombed?” Hill finally asked. 

“ Yes,” Atherton replied. “ Killed outright. A Stuka dropped 
something that got him in the head. Mike never knew what hit 
him.” 

We finally got some weak tea by arguing with the cafe owner. 
Then the story gradually came out. White and Atherton and 
Mike had started out from Casopi about the same time we 
started from Corfu. They had found out about Preveza, and so 
they went right by it. The trouble began when all the gasoline 
they had leaked out of the fuel can. They hailed a Greek mine- 
sweeper, which took them aboard and towed the Ma\edon\a on 
behind. But the mine-sweeper went so fast that the tow-line 
broke, and the Ma\edan\a capsized, with evcr)'thing in it. Then 
the Greek ship, as it got near Patras, was dive-bombed by those 
same planes we had been hiding from under the concrete blocks. 
That was when Mike got it. And at the same time a piece of 
shrapnel had buried itself in Atherton’s right knee, so that it was 
difficult for him to walk now. White had come through the 
whole thing without, a scratch, and now he was looking round 
town for communications. 

A little before four o’clock we all went down to get on the 
train that was going to take us to Athens, but the railroad men 
said it had been cancelled. They didn’t think there would be 
any more trains to Athens. Things were getting bad. The 
Germans rfere sweeping down from the north. Nobody seemed 
to be able to stop them. They would probably be here in Patra: 
soon. Thousands of people wanted to get out of Patras. Whe 
were we anyway? Were we any better than the people of Patras? 
This was their town, their railroad. Even if a train did come 
along we couldn’t get on it anyway. If a train did run the people ^ 
of Patras would be given first chance, but there were thousands 
of them, and there probably wouldn’t be any train anyway. 

Of course those railroad men were right. But still, you’ve got 
to think of yourself when the sky is always full of planes, and 
people arc being killed all round you. You’ve got to go 
Nietzsche and look out for your own skin., We spent all the 
rest of the afternoon and all evening walcliing the highway to 
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Athens for some sign of transport and chasing to different army 
headquarters trying to get some help. 

Late in the night we were ushered into the Great Presence. I 
guess he was a general. He had enough gold braid on his 
uniform for all the officers at West Point. You never would 
have known a war was going on, and that right now Greek 
soldiers were fleeing like frightened rabbits from the German 
motorized army all over the country and leaving the poor Anzacs 
to hold what was left of battle lines. We could tell from the 
fragments of conversation while he conferred with his aides and 
kept us waiting that they were being just as petty and bureau- 
cratic as ever about a thousand little details that didn’t matter a 
bit now. Greece was falling, but how many carbon copies did 
the general want his orderly to make of this letter? 

Finally he turned to us. So we wanted transport, did we? 
Of course we should have it! An army truck was leaving for 
Athens soon. Wc had his permission to go on it. No, we didn’t 
need any papers or passes. Just tell the officers out in the ante- 
room that the general said we were to go on the truck to Athens. 
We went out and told the officers. They looked puzzled. They 
talked to other officefs. Then they told us the truck had left 
two hours ago. They were sorry, but that was the last truck 
going to Athens. There wouldn’t be any more. Not to-nig’nt 
or to-morrow cither. Maybe later in the week, if — if nothing 
happened. We asked to see the general again. They told us 
tltcy were sorry, but the general had gone off to dinner, and he 
wouldn’t be back to-night. 

Dinner? Wc decided that we’d like some dinner too, but the 
food supply of Patras apparendy was reserved for generals and 
people like that. We couldn’t find any anywhere. Then 
Atherton remembered that once when he was down in Greece 
before the war he had stopped in Patras and had met an engineer 
who lived at the Cccjl Hotel, and so wc went to the Cecil. The 
place had been badly wrecked by bombs, but wc crawled through 
the debris and got up to the engineer’s quarters. 

In some ways going into the engineer’s room at the Cecil was 
just like finding the Monastery of St. Nicholas on top of the 
i.slanc! of Lcukas. As soon as wc got indde and shut the door 
we were in anodicr world. Out.sidc, most of Patras was in ruins. 
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There was hardly a building in town with its four walls still 
standing. But here in a little room in a lx>mb-damagcd botcl^^ 
man who spoke four or five other languages as fluently as he diQ 
his own was sitting in front of a fireplace listening to sou 
orchestra music on a radio and reading, of all things, one oi 
Lamb’s essays. He had water boiling on a little alcohol stove, 
and he asked us, with that tone you associate with English 
parlours, how we would like our tea, with milk or lemon? 

I wanted to say, “You don’t have a sirloin steak hidden away 
anywhere, do you?’’ But I didn’t, because the engineer was 
Athchon's friend, not mine. So we sat and drank tea, and when 
he brought out some English cookies I guess all of us acted as 
if we had never seen cookies before and thought the tiling to tlo 
was to make a sandwich of half a doren and jam them all tn 
our mouths at one time. But the Greek engineer pretended not 
to notice. Soon he and Atherton were talking about Lamb and 
mid-Victorian poetry and then about Kietzsche. And that’s how 
we got round finally to that irrelevant subject of the war, which 
was being fought almost outside this man’s windows. 

He said the people of Patras hoped to be occupied by the 
Germans, because they didn’t have any feelings about the Ger- 
mans. They hated die Italians, and they’d fight undl hell froze 
over if they were just fighting the Italians. But not many Greeks 
wanted to fight the Germans. It wasn’t that they were any 
more afraid of the Germans. Not that. It was simply that they 
had no quarrel with the Germans. Germany was a long w.ay 
off geographically. Also the Greeks had a great admiration for 
German thoroughness and German discipline and the German 
way of life. , 

“ You don’t mean the Nazi way of life, do you?” Atherton 
asked, disgustedly. 

The engineer said he did. He talked for an hour about how 
wise Hidcr had been in setting up an economic scheme that 
wasn’t based on gold, and then he expounded a lot of other pro- 
Nazi arguments. 

Atherton anssvered him, point by point. But he failed to 
convert the engineer. 

I began to understand why Greece was falling so quickly. The 
country must be lacking in unity of thought and unity of pur- 
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pose just as much as France and a lot of other countries had 
been. 

While Atherton and the engineer went on talking I looked 
over the hundreds of books that jammed die little hotel room. 
The engineer was very catholic in his tastes. He had read every- 
thing from Sinclair Lewis to the Koran, but he seemed to 
specialize in the field dominated by Nietzsche. Perhaps that 
W’as the clue to why he thought as he did. 

After many hours had been idled away we got down to basic 
things. We told the engineer we had to find some way to get 
out of Patras, and quickly. He picked up a telephone and called 
a friend. It seemed strange to have a telephone operating. It 
was the first telephone we had seen in use in nearly three weeks. 
We asked, while he was waiting for his number, “ Can we get 
Athens on your ’phone?” He shook his head. He asked his 
friend, who was a railroad executive, about trains, and he found 
out that at five o’clock in the morning a long train would be 
loaded at the Patras station and would set out at once with 
Greek soldiers for Corinth, about a hundred and twenty miles 
down the gulf and only a short distance from Athens. It was 
supposed to be a military secret, but if we went down to the 
station before the train came in there wasn’t any reason why we 
couldn’t smuggle ourselves aboard. 

We were at the depot at 4.30. The place was jammed with 
soldiers and civilians. If the arrival of this train was a strict 
military secret the Greek army surely let a lot of people in on 
its secrets. About five o’clock the train pulled in. Ten coaches, 
old, dirty, some with broken windows. But it was a train, and 
it had a locomotive that ran, and it was headed towards Athens 
and communications and maybe safety for a while. We fought 
just as viciously and as much like hungry animals as all the rest 
of the people. It was dark, and no one could tell that we were 
foreigners. The only way not to be mistaken for foreigners there 
in the dark was to fight for a foothold on that train just the way 
the Greeks were doing themselves. 

We made out rather well, in spite of Atherton’s game leg. We 
found two seats facing each other with only one place taken. 
White and Hill and I toolc those three places. Atherton got a 
scat across the aisle. We sat there in the dark grinning over 
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our good luck and listening to the noise o{ battle going on 
on the platform. The cursing and fighting was licing done wit 
a vehemence that might have terrified enemy troops if it had 
been directed against them. Finally the train got started. There 
were .about seven hundred men aboard, which you’d agree was a 
lot for ten cars if you knew the size of those Greek coaches.^ 
The sun came up in a burst of red splendour as we were being 
shunted round tlic railroad yards. Finally we really got under 
way. Hill and I spread a map on our legs and studied the route. 
The tracks followed the very edge of the Gulf of Corinth all 
the way. We couldn’t see the other shore of the gulf at Patras, 
but we knew that the Germans were in possession over there, 
just out of sight. The map showed that the farther we went the 
more the gulf narrowed down, until it ended at Corinth in noth- 
ing but a canal. A tr.ainman came through, and we asked him 
when we should get to Corindi. He said, “ With luck, in about 
fifteen hours.” That meant we were going to average exactly 
eight miles an hour. 

The train was full, and we weren’t scheduled to make any 
stops, but every time we hit a town, which was every few miles, 
we stopped anyway. The engineer couldn’t help it. Soldiers, 
when they saw the train coming, swarmed on to the tracks, 
waving their arms. Some of them hadn’t thrown away their 
'guns yet, so they waved them too. When the engineer put on 
his brakes rather than mow down a whole Greek regiment the 
panicky soldiers clamoured to get aboard. Now they were fight- 
ing just like the soldiers at Patras. • Finally die train started up. 
Men were hanging on to the steps, and some were even sitdng 
on the roofs of the cars. The train looked like a ship covered 
with barnacles. That same thing happened at each town. 'Then 
we began to realize why it was going to take fifteen hours to go 
a hundred and twenty miles. Fifteen hours would get us into 
Corinth just after dusk. We should be going along the edge of 
the gulf all day long. Each hour we should be getting nearer 
to Gcrman<ontrollcd territory, because of the way the gulf nar- 
rowed down. We thought of all those things as we stared out 
the window. 

That trip in peace-time must be the most delightful, the most 
scenic in the whole world. The cliffs arc high. They drop 
straight down from the tracks to the sea. A drop of several 
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hundred feet. And at the bottom there’s the smooth blue water 
of the Gulf. The map showed that we would never be out of 
sight of that smooth blue water. 

“ It’s going to be a lovely trip,” Hill said. 

I knew what he meant, and so did the others. Any minute 
now German planes might come over from the other shore and 
pay us a call. After all, our train was a natural target for a 
plane. The men on the roof and the men hanging on to the 
platforms were living advertisements that this ‘was a troop train. 
And there was nothing to stop a plane from flying right along- 
side the train and giving us all guns. 

Those were the things we were all thinking, and then I 
thought, what a hell of a seat I chose ! Right next to the window 
on the gulf side of the carl 

“ It looks like to-day’s the day,” White said. 

The rest of us pretended we didn’t understand. 

“ I mean to-day’s the day we’ll probably really get it,” White 
went on grimly. 

“ Well, as long as we can’t do anything about it, let’s play 
poker,” Hill suggested. 

We put a typewriter on our knees, and the three of us tried 
not to think of what we might soon see out the window. We 
hadn’t any chips or any money, but Hill got out the black note- 
book in which for more than a year he had been entering material 
for newspaper stories, magazine articles, and the book that every 
newspaperman is going to write some day. We didn’t play long, 
but we were playing for high stakes, and Russell had some 
astronomical figures chalked up in his book. Astronomical if 
you knew what newspapermen’s salaries are. Later we tried to 
remember who owed whom how much, but those poker winnings 
were destined never to be paid. 

I remember I had just lost a pot and was looking out the 
window while Hill was making another entry in his notebook. 

I was facing towards the rear of the train. We were in the next 
to the last car. The first thing I saw was the wing of the plane. 
The men in that last car could have reached out and touched it, 
it was so close. But no one did, because just then the plane’s 
machine-gun started to bark out its nasty message. 
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1 never s.nv men move :o quickly. And so instinctively. No 
one Iwcl ever told ns whni to do if we were riding in a train and 
an aeroplane started nwchine gunning us. But we knew without 
any lessons. 

While and Hill were next to the aisle, and they fell on to the 
floor first. Then a lot of fellows from the other side of tlic car 
fell on top of them. I was last man. The plane was just about 
opposite our window when we all got settled there in the aisle. 
I kept thinking, what a target I am with my head buried but 
with my tail sticking right up in the air! 

The ratdc of the machine-gun lasted for about seven seconds. 
That was long enough for die pilot to go the whole Icngdi of the 
train and give every one of the cars a good dose of lead. Then 
the plane roared off to make a big circle and come back again. 

About that time the train stopped with a jerk. Windows on 
the far side were thrown open. Hundreds of Greek soldiers 
dived through them. I saw Atherton go out head first. 

White was quite a way under me, but I could hear him holler- 
ing, “ I’ve been shot. I’ve been shot.” 

By the dmc the plane had lined up for its nc-xt visit there 
•' wasn’t any one left in the car but the three of us. Hill and I 
tried to carry White out before we got a second blasdng. But 
he was heavy. His right thigh was useless. There were three 
bicycles on die vestibule of the car. We were having our 
troubles. We were both standing up, with White’s arms around 
our shoulders, when the car got its second dose. Somehow the 
sprinkle of bullets missed us diat time. 

While the plane was circling round again we got White under 
the train. It was impossible to follow the Greek soldiers up into 
the woods, because the hill leading away from the tracks was so 
steep, and White was so heavy. 

By the time the Messcrschmitt came back for its third visita- 
tion the three of us were hugging the gravel and sleepers under 
the car. ’ 

White was cursing a blue streak. ” Why the hell doesn’t some 
one fire at him? The son-of-a ... 1” 

But White’s other opinions were drowned out by a roar that 
almost split our heads open. The pilot had dropped a heavy 
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bomb on the permanent wa}' a couple of iiunclrcd yards beliind 
the train. 

Gravel and pieces of sleepers and rails were flying through 
tlie air. There wouldn’t be any more trams following us now. 
There was nothing but a big excavation where the track had 
been. 

I guess we aU held our breath for the next second or two. If 
the pilot dropped a bomb like tliat on the train, it wouldn’t s<ave 
us to be hiding underneath. I clawed the gravel and gritted 
my teeth. White was just groaning now. Hill hadn’t said a 
word since the show began. 

Now the plane was alongside the train. Now the machine-gun 
began to bark again. Now we could hear the bullets tearing 
through the windows and the wooden sides of the car. One 
bullet ripped through a sleeper just behind us. Another sailed 
over our heads so close we could feel the heat from it. But the 
plane was past us now. It was working on the cars up ahead. 
Now we could breathe again. We could swallow. Wc could 
wet our dry lips. We could at last lift our faces up from the 
cinders and gravel. 

When the plane went off that last time we knew we were safe, 
because we remembered that a machine-gun belt only has twenty 
seconds of fire in it, and we surely must have had twenty seconds 
of punishment by this time. 

But just then the engineer got panicky and started off with a 
roar of steam. Hill and I rolled White out between the wheels 
just in time. . 

How many men were killed and how many were wounded 
inside the cars wc never knew, because we never saw that train 
again. 

But the permanent way was sprinkled with men who had 
jumped or been shot oS the tops of the cars and with others who 
had dragged themselves out of the cars and then had collapsed. 

Anyway, after the train left we had a problem of what to do 
with White. He was in great pain. We finally ripped a shutter 
off a house near the tracks and used that for a stretcher. Then 
we carried him up the steep hillside _io a highway. There wasn’t 
any traffic moving, just as the military people had said. But Hill 
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and I walked in opposite directions down llic road, and fina ) 
one of us found a broken-down R.A.F. truck. The driver sai 
yes, he'd take us all in to Corinth if we could help him get me 
truck going. It took .about an hour. 

Hundreds of Greek soldiers from the tr.iin were still up in the 
woods, some of them in the tops of trees and others hiding 
rocks. A lot of them were screaming like mad. We never could 
figure out why. 


A short distance down the road we picked up half a dozen 
Greeks who had been wounded. Some had shattered legs or 
arms, and some h.ad machine-gun bullets through their heads or 
shoulders and were in bad shape, but the worst victim of ail 
was a man nearly fifty years old who kept screaming for his 
mother. He )ust lay on top of the truck screaming the word 
“ Mother.” When a British ambulance went by %ve stopped it 
and asked the driver to look at this man, because his screams 
were driving us almost crazy. We helped undress the fellow, but 
the ambulance driver couldn’t find a mark on him anywhere. 
Still, nothing would make him stop screaming. We figured out 
that he had probably fallen from Ac top of one of Ae cars and 
had had concussion. 


On Ae way into CorinA my right leg felt as if it were asleep, 
and I kept pounding it. Finally I had Hill pull it a few times 
to loosen Ae cramped muscles. Since it didn’t seem to do any 
good, I just tried to forget it. Somehow I never Aought about 
being shot. I guess I was too damned tired to Aink. And 
besides, Aings kept happening to keep a man from thinking 
very much. Like Ae return visit of Aat damned Nazi plane. 
We were about half an hour along Ae road when some one 
yelled, “ Christ! Here he comes!” 

There were no trees .along the road, but Aere was a thicket 
off in a field. The R.A.F. driver jumped out and started across 
Ae field. He yelled at us to follow him. All the Greeks on 
the truck who could move by Aemselves went off into Ae thicket 
wiA the driver. But Acre were uvo Greek soldiers wounded so 
badly they couldn’t get out of Ae truck. And Aen Aere was 
White. He was still lying on Ac shutter. The shutter was on 
top of a lot of cans of gas. The truck had no top. There was 
noAing at all between White and Ac sky. We looked at Ac 
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plane. It v.'.as coming lower and lower. We tried to lift the 
shutter. 

White yelled, “ I can’t stand the pain, being moved like that. 
Leave me here.” 

We didn’t like the idea of running off and leaving White 
lying there on top of the open truck. It didn’t seem right. So 
we buried our heads in some blankets that tlie other wounded 
men had left behind and waited. It’s crazy how you always 
want to hide your head. Especially cr.azy for a newspaperman, 
who ought to keep his eyes open and sec all he can. The plane 
made a hell of a noise as it came down. Finally it seemed dtat 
the landing-wheels must be almost touching our backs. As I lay 
there waiting for something to happen I thought, I wonder 
whether he’ll just drop a bomb or whether he’ll play with that 
God-damned machine-gun again. But he didn’t do either. 

After he disappeared in the clouds the R.A.F. driver and the 
Greeks came back, and we started off again. The driver told 
me to stand on the running-board, because he had something 
he wanted to say. He had to shout so diat I could hear him 
above the noise the truck was making. He said, “ Listen, my 
dear fellow. Bravery’s a fine thing, but only when there’s some 
sense to it. You and yoUr friends were just sucking your necks 
out for no good reason. If it happens again you may not be so 
lucky. Next time you hide with die rest of us. You can’t save 
the wounded men from getting hit just by staying with them. 
You might as well save yourselves if you can’t save them.” . 

Then he told all of us to keep a sharp look-out, because he 
thought the plane would be following us all the way to Corinth. 
We should hammer on the roof of the cab to warn him if we 
saw it again. It was only about ten minutes before'we did see 
it. It was coming right down at us again. We all ran into a 
field. All except White and the poor Greeks who couldn’t move 
either. I saw White pull his coat over his head as we left. 

There weren’t any trees in the field this time, and we just 
crouched behind a stone wall. The driver said it was a good 
safe hide-out. But I didn’t feel at all right inside. I could see 
the truck through a hole in the wall. White and the other 
wounded men looked as if they were dead already. I was sorry 
I had left them in spire of all the driver had said. The driver 
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was right, but I felt mean and ‘elfish. I fck that I’d always 
ashamed of running away like that, cten though I couldn t base 
done anybody any good by staying on top of the truck, i c 
R.A.F. driver was right bc.sidc me. He pulled out his scn'icc 
pistol and got it ready for u.se. We svcrc only a few feel frotn 
the truck. If the plane skimmed over it again the way it ha 
done last time a good marksman could plant a bullet where it 
might hurt. I remembered die automatic that King Peter’s body- 
guard had given us. I yanked it out of my potkCt. f know 
couldn’t have hit the hro.id side of a barn then, because I w-as 
shaking all over, but it gave me some strength to tighten rny 
fingers round the little gun. 

The plane didn't come down so low this rime. The pilot 
seemed to be losing interest in the truck. In a few more 
minutes we were on our way again. 

That R.A.F. driver was rc.ally a fine person. He tried so hard 
not to jostle White svhen the road got rough, because every time 
we did hit a bump Leigh screamed in pain. I guess the driver 
winced as much as rite rest of us did when he heard those 
screams. We kept giving White drinks of cognac to dull the 
pain. Half-way to Corinth another truck was waiting for our 
truck. They sivitched over the gasoline cans, and we trans- 
ferred all our wounded men. The first truck driver said he had 
to turn round now and go back to Patras. We shook hands and 
wished him luck. I had a strange feeling that he was in for 
trouble. That's why I pumped his hand so hard and said, 
“ Happy sailing ! You’ve probably saved a couple of lives to-day. 
We’re damned grateful. Hope you can save your own on the 
way back.” 

He just grinned and said, " What the hell?” and then he was 
off. Somehow I felt he was going to get it before he ever reached 
Patras. 
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TMIMTEEN 


Bombs a7id Hospitals 

HIS CHAPTER IS GOING TO BE DIFFICULT TO WRITE. IT WILL BE 

difficult for many people to read too. 

If I can put down the things I saw and heard and smelled that 
afternoon in Corinth, Greece, just as they happened, it will give 
you a fair picture of what war really is when it comes to a town 
like Corinth. 

Anyway, Corinth was a sleepy little place on Ihe afternoon of 
the 26th of April. People were doing just the same things in 
Corinth they were doing in any other small city. They were 
having lunch and some of them were reading novels and some 
of them were tending shop. All of them were trying to pretend 
that nothing was likely to happen to disturb what they were 
doing right then. 

The hospital in Corinth was modern in a lot of ways, except 
that there weren’t any doctors. Just a lot of Greek nurses, most 
of them so young and sensitive-looking that it didn’t seem right 
that their lives should be all wrapped up in war and blood and 
death. They had on Icttucc-crisp uniforms. 'When we carried 
Leigh White into the operating-room they cut his trousers off 
and washed the wound in his thigh and gave him an anti- 
tetanus injection when we insisted. They said there wasn't any- 
thing else they could do until a' doctor arrived in town. They 
didn’t know when that would be. 

While White lay on the operating-table a litde old lady with 
white hair — I think she was an English missionary — came over 
and safd, in a professional beside manner, “ Does the poor boy 
speak English.?” When we told her he did she said to him, 

“ My dear boy, wouldn’t you like me to stand beside you and 
talk English for half an hour?” 
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White groaned. She thought it was the pain. We knew it 
was because the very idea of a woman, hotvever fine her JViotives, 
standing there chattering small talk to him for half an hour in 
a professional beside manner was too much even to contemplate. 
All he wanted was a chance to rest and maybe sleep and forget 
his troubles. So we took the old lady down the hall and asked 
her about the other patients, and she said, “ Come and sec my 
Australians.” 

We followed the old lady into the big ward, and the Aus- 
tralians acted as if they were pretty glad to sec some one who 
didn’t want to get sentimental and maudlin about them. Most of 
them were in bad shape, and some of them were going to die 
before sunset, but they were a cheerful lot. We smoked a cigar- 
ette with them and talked about the things they wanted to talk 
about, and then we went off into the town. 

We wanted rest more than anydting else, and so we rented a 
room in the Hotel Belvidere, which was on the main street, 
facing the water-front. It was in the Belvidere that I discovered 
that White wasn't the only one who had been shot up by the 
Mtsfesschmtfs: J .riw.U.c’j- gw.'- .wy hfcau^^ they 

seemed glued to my right leg. Then I noticed that the cloth 
was stiff with caked blood, and that there were two neitt holes 
Tight through the cloth. So that was why my right leg had felt 
asleep and stiff 1 

We had been in bed just forty-three minutes when the visitors 
arrived. It sounded as if there were at least ten or fifteen of 
them. When they started dropping their bombs the Belvidere 
shook as I once saw a big pine-tree shake jn a New lingland 
hurricane. Glass from the broken windows blew all Civer the 
place. I ran out into the hall. At the same moment a girl 
rushed out from the opposite room. We bumped into each 
other. She started jabbering in Greek about the raid. She 
seemed to be afraid that the roof was going to collapse on us, 
because we were on the top floor. 

She was one of the prettiest girls I’d seen in all the fjalkans. 
Even the expression of terror on her face didn’t detract from her 
beauty. We had been standing there almost a full minute 
dodging falling plaster and pieces of glass when I suddenly saw 
a new expression cross her face. There was a little lull Jn die 
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bombing. Now she suddenly realized that she had been talking 
to a completely nude man. She gave a little scream and dashed 
back into her room. I had forgotten myself all about the pro- 
prieties. I really hadn’t realized I was naked. And, anyway, 
it wasn’t anything to get hysterical about. But I was shivering 
with cold, so I went back and put on some clothes, and we all 
checked out of the Bclvidere without even paying our bill for 
the forty-three minutes of rest, because the whole hotel staff had 
fled. 

I was worried ?bout White and the hospital, because hospitals 
are so often targets in air raids, and we wandered down there. 
Now we could see what the planes were aiming at. A train 
had apparently just pulled into the depot. Every car had a red 
cross painted on the roof. The Stukas were screaming down 
and dropping incendiary bombs smack on the crosses. There 
must have been about thirty cars. Even though we were more 
than half a mile away we could hear the screaming of the 
wounded men who were being killed and cremated inside those 
twenty or thirty cars. We could also hear little explosions when 
the air wasn’t full of bigger noises like the noise wings make in 
a power dive. We decided the little explosions must be the 
bullets in the rifles of the wounded men exploding when the 
heat of the fire set them off. 

At the hospital the nurses were white-faced and tense. They 
knew they were about to experience the worst few hours of dieir 
lives. Hours that would be indelibly stamped on their minds 
for all time. They stood in the door of the hospital and waited 
for the parade to begin. While we stood there with them watch- 
ing the black smoke that wood and clothes and human bodies 
send up when they are burning, the old lady who seemed to be 
a missionary came running down the hall sobbing at the top of 
her voice. He just died. He just died in my arms. The poor 
Australian boy is dead. 

But no one paid any attendon, because just then the stretcher- 
bearers began to arrive. 

I don’t know how many wounded soldiers there were in that 
hospital train, but there must have been hundreds. There wasn’t 
any ambulance in town, and so they had to carry the men on 
stretchers. A condnuous line of stretchers with bodies coming 
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up the right side of the main street, and a continuous line o 
stretchers with nodring on them but blood-stains going back c 
other side for more victims. 

What was on the stretchers coming up from the train wasn 
pretty to see and isn’t pretty to write about now. Up in bu 
arest during the Iron Guard revolution I had seen some goo^ 
c.\amples of what happens when mass passions are let loose, 
had seen the body of a soldier who had been captured by the 
Iron Guard and drenched with gasoline and then set on nre. 
People called that performance a proof of how bestial men of low 
mental calibre can be. They showed movies in Rumania o 
that human torch. Women fainted. Men had to leave the 
dieatrc. Now this was 3ust as bad, only on the grand scale. 
Not one human torch but hundreds. This ume it was done by 


long distance. I suppose that makes it all right. If you burn a 
man to death by something you do up in the sky over his head 
then that’s nice clean warfare. Quite according to the rules. Any- 
way, it’s easier on the man who’s doing the job. He doesn t 
sec what we saw as we stood in front of the hospital looking at 
what was on the stretchers. 


It was foolish for them to bring most of those charred bodies 
to the hospital, because they had no life left in them. It only 
made the nurses vomit, and that made them less able than ever 
to do anything for the bodies that still had a spark of life left 
in them. I suppose wrapping bandages around stumps of legs 
and pieces of arms and split-open heads keeps the dirt out and 
does some good. But it all seemed so futile. Here were hun- 
dreds of amputation jobs, but there was no one -to do any ampu- 
tating. Here were hundreds of wounds that needed to be steril- 
ized, treated, probed, but there were no doctors to do any of 
those things. Here were men who should have been given 
narcotics, because there is some limit to the suffering a human 
being can bear. But that handful of nurses just svent on tying 
clean white cloths round filthy,' torn human flesh. 

1 know it doesn’t sound pretty. Well, it wasn’t pretty’. It 
made me damned sick inside my stomach. It made Hill say he 
guessed he’d walk round and try to find some way to get White 
out of town, because there wouldn’t be a chance in the world of 


getting any more attention for a man who had merely been shot 
up a little with machine-gun bullets. But I wanted to stay. 
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I thought I might be o£ some help. I did carry a few stretchers 
into the hospital and a few dead bodies out of the hospital. 1 
did what I could to help keep up the morale and courage of 
those girls in their uniforms which weren’t Icttuec-crisp and 
white any longer. But I guess maybe my real mouse in staying 
there was to see if I could take it. Anyway, whatever it was, 
that afternoon in Corinth, Greece, I really found out something 
first-hand about war and the results of war and the price of war. 

As fast as the stretchers arrived the victims %vere rolled off on 
to the floor of the reception room, and then the stretcher-bearers 
were sent back for more. The room was soon two deep with 
bodies. For an hour, about all the nurses could do was to try 
to keep the victims sorted out. They took a quick look at a man, 
and if he was dead or they decided he hadn't a chance they 
made a motion with their thumbs, and some one hauled the 
victim out into the courtyard. Before long die courtyard began 
to fill up with the dead and the dying, all in one big heap. 
That courtyard scene was a little too much for any one to 
stomach, and I tried to turn my back on it, but a Greek, who 
somehow realized what my nationality was, came running up to 
me. With gestures and a word or two of English, he begged 
me to go with him into the courtyard, because, he said, there 
was an American out there. 

By the time we got to where he said he had left the American 
other bodies had been hauled out, and he couldn’t find the 
corpse he wanted me to look at, and so I had to join in the hunt. 

I looked at each one of them. Ninety per cent, of them might 
have been Chinese or Russian or Hottentot as far as I could 
tell from the condition of the bodies. And I couldn’t find any 
one who looked like an American among the other lo per cent. 

I wish that the Greek hospital attendant hadn’t taken me out 
there. I wish I hadn’t heard the moaning and looked into the 
eyes of some of those men who weren’t dead, but who had been 
placed there among the dead, because some one thought they 
hadn’t a chance and weren’t worth bothering with. After two 
years in the Balkans I was accustomed to people who held life 
cheaply. But this was too much. The eyes of those dying men 
were so damned accusing. They seemed to be saying words 
that had been said once at Golgotha. My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me? They seemed to be accusing me and every one 
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else round us nnd the whole rotten world for doing this to them- 
For letting this happen to them, 

I once looked into the eyes of an animal that had bccii cor 
ncred and shot by a hunter. I was glad then that I wasn t c 
hunter. The eyes made such terrible accusations. The eyes o 
these men jn the Corinth hospital yard were just like the eyes o 
that animal. Only 1 wasn't the one they should have been 
ing at with all that hate and fear and terror. They shou 
have been looking into the faces of those men who were ^ ” 
the sky over our heads pulling levers and playing a game callc 
war. I thought, I wish I could get one of those pilots down out 
of the clouds and make him spend the rest of eternity just look- 
ing into the eyes of these victims of his. Yes, and listening to 
the moans, which cut deep into the soul of any one who stood 
there helpless, the way I did. Dcath-ratdes.^ The courtyard 
echoed with death-ratdes. Death-rattles arc not pleasant things 
to hear. 

In some ways the smell was worse than die noise. All Corinth 
was permeated with die smell of burning human flesh. Human 
flesh burns with a sickening sweet smell. It’s a smell you never 
forget. I tried to breathe through my mouth so I wouldn’t have 
to get that stench up my nose. It was just like the smell at the 
Dunning Insane Asylum fire. That was in Chicago, back in the 
twenties. It was my first big newspaper story. A lot of lunadcs 
had been trapped in a dining-room and cremated. This smell in 
Corinth was just like that smell at Dunning. But you could take 
a taxi and get away from the smell back in Dunning. Here in 
Corinth we couldn’t get away from it. The smell seeped into 
every corner of the dty. Even after we left Corinth the smell 
seemed to follow us. 

Maybe I would have stayed on in Corinth if there had been 
anything helpful to do, but we were all just in the way. There 
wasn’t room left in the hospital for the people who were trying 
to work there. And I didn’t even know how to make a simple 
bandage. Therefore, I joined Hill and Atherton in the hunt for 
some way of getting White on to another hospital where we 
could get attention for him. We wanted to go -to Athens, of 
course. Finally we found a young R.A.F. officer who wanted to 
go there, too. He went out to try to beg a truck from some one. 



It wjs almost twilight now. The Stukas had gone home. The 
pilots by now were probably sitting round their mess congratu- 
lating one another on a job well done. Twenty or thirty car- 
loads of men set on fire. Hundreds of Greek soldiers who 
wouldn’t ever fire another rifle at the enemy again. Neat work. 
You pull a lever, and that’s all there is to it. Science takes care 
of the rest. The progress of civilization has made all these 
wonders possible. Civilization, isn’t it grand.? You pull a lever, 
and you cremate nventy or thirty carloads of your fellow human 
beings. And I used to get furious when I was a poultry farmer 
in New Hampshire, because hens were so uncivilized that some- 
times they went cannibalistic and peeked one another to death ! 
Now, as I stood on the edge of the Gulf of Corinth, looking out 
over the clean blue water, boiling with contempt for my fellow 
human beings, I thought how much more cannibalistic we are 
than those hens I used to curse. 

The sun, as it went over the horizon in the west, was brilliant 
red. The flames, which were sdll going up from the burning 
hospital train in the east, seemed like a reflection. The air was 
still. The evening was warm. I was far enough away from the 
hospital so that I couldn’t hear the groaning and moaning. My 
back was to the hospital, so that I couldn’t see anything. I could 
see only clean blue water, and beyond the water green hills. As 
long as I looked in that direction the world seemed at peace for 
the moment. It had been a hell of a day. This morning the 
machine-gunning of our troop train. This afternoon the bombing 
of the hospital train. But it was all over for another few hours, 
because the Greeks in Corinth had told me that dte enemy pilots 
always knocked off work at sunset so that they could get back 
to their bases by dusk. 

I was staring blankly across the water when I saw the for- 
mation sail in. There were about ten big planes in the squadron. 
There wasn’t a sound from any of their motors. They were 
just coasting along. As silent as a hawk when he glides down 
cn an air wave. I was perplexed by the ten planes, because I 
didn’t know the British or the Greeks had that many, I hadn’t 
seen a British plane anywhere in the Balkans up to now. And 
I had understood that the Greek planes had nearly all been shot 
down. I thought, I wonder why these big fellows weren’t here 
this afternoon to fight off those damned Stukas.? 
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It never occurred to me that this was an enemy squa ton. 
Enemy planes wouldn’t fly that low or come in such a masSj 
because right across the gulf there were a whole line of ma me 
gun nests and anti-aircraft batteries. I had seen them in action 
all afternoon. The gulf vras only about a mile wide at t is 
point. The planes were just skimming the surface of the 
They were within half a mile of the batteries. They ^ 

be enemy planes, because they had already passed two or tn 
of those gun nests and nothing had happened. 

Then the show began I Some alert gunner woke up. 
began firing point-blank at the squadron. Then every gun 
in miles started going off. But it was too late. Now the squadron 
was over the bridge. The bridge that connected the Pelopon 
nesus widi the Greek mainland. Now they were unloading. i 
thought I saw pieces of the bridge fly into the air and nearly 
hit the planes. I did see the bombers go on over the Corinth 
Can.al and let the rest of their cargo drop where it would do the 
• most harm. I also saw» them drop a few odd bombs on the 
burning hospital cars. Then they climbed fast into the clouds 
. and went back home. 


The R.A.F. officer said this last raid had cooked our goose. 
We couldn’t get to Athens now, because the only bridge over 
to the mainland w'as destroyed. We decided to head for Argos. 
Argos is about the largest town in the Peloponnesus. It’s a long 
way south from Corinth. We all figured that things w’ould be 
quiet down there. He knew that Argos had a hospital, and he 
thought maybe it had a doctor. Maybe we could get some 
attention there, as long as the war hadh’t progressed that far 
south. We got a nurse in the Corintii hospital to let us take a 
cot with a spring on it, and we used that as a stretcher for Leigh 
White. We started off while it w^s still lig’nt, and we had the 
road to ourselves. We had to go slowly because of the bumps 
and White’s pain. 

As soon as it got dark we found we were in a caravan of 
hundreds of British lorries. Huge lorries. Lorries packed with 
Anaac troops. Where they suddenly came from I don’t know. 
When we got on a hill w-c could look back and sec the road 
black with the parade of British lorries. It suddenly dawned 
on us what was happening. The British were evacuating Greece ! 
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These were some of the three hundred thousand soldiers who 
had been sent up from the Middle East to help the Greeks and 
the Yugoslavs. This was the army Pappas had told us about 
when he was up in Belgrade. But now tliey were in flight. They 
were heading south to get ships and to sail away. The Balkan 
war must be nearly over. Greece must be collapsing fast The 
parade to the sea had begun. 

We crawled along now at a snail’s pace. Officers on motor- 
cycles scooted in and out of the column barking savage repri- 
mands whenever a driver used his lights. The troops who were 
getting ready to leave were weary, frazzled out. They bore all 
the signs of having been through hell. Their faces were grimy. 
Their uniforms were often in tatters. Some had rifles, others 
had lost them. Some had steel helmets, others had left them 
behind. Some had full packs, others were travelling with noth- 
ing. But their morale wasn’t gone yeL Occasionally we heard 
singing coming from inside one of the covered trucks. When 
the column stopped for a minute, or two because some truck had 
gone off into a ditch or had turned over when it missed a curve 
the men shouted greetings to one another. Their voices were 
weary voices, but not beaten voices. They were tired, and they 
were part of a defeated army, but they personally hadn’t been 
defeated. 

Once when we stopped I walked up to the ne.xt ttuck and got 
a light from an Australian and passed round some cigarettes I 
had wangled out of a cafe owner in Corinth. That’s how we 
got talking. One of the Australians said something about the 
two divi.sions that had been fighting in this Balkan war. I 
asked some questions .about the rest of the divisions. 

“ Rest.^ What do you mean, rest?” he asked. 

And that was the first time I found out that there had been 
not three hundred thousand British troops in Greece; only Uvo 
divisions. One division of Australians, one division of New 
Zealanders, and about ten thousand miscellaneous English and 
Canadian soldiers attached to units like the R.A.F., the ambu- 
lance corps, and headquarters companies. Forty thousand in all, 
the men told me. Forty, not three hundred. Forty thousand 
all togetlier. I didn^t believe them at first. I asked the men in 
otlicr trucks. I asked dozens of soldiers. I checked up on the 
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figures later In Argos, and still later in Crete, and after at u 
Cairo. The figure wasn’t ever exactly the same. So«w sai 
fortyone thousand, some said thirtj’-nine thousand, but ihq a 
agreed that there were just two full divisions. And when j 
them about our figures of one hundred, then two hundred an 
tlien three hundred thousand, they just laughed. 

I was stunned. Probably just as stunned as the Yugosla'S 
were when they learned the grim truth. I know, because lat^ 

I talked to some Yugoslav army officers in Cairo. They tol 
me how stunned they had been. They told me they had belic't 
the officialiy.denied-but-unofficially .confirmed stories that were 
sent up to Belgrade about the British strength in planes and men. 

Forty thousand. No wonder we hadn’t seen any British help 
arrive for the Yugoslavs. No wonder Yugoslavia was able to hold 
out only ten days. And no wonder what was left of the British 
Expeditionary Force was fleeing now towards the sea. . Even 
three hundred thousand men with a real air force would have 
had a tough job holding back that sea of men and machines 
that I had seen sweeping down like a wild cascade from Ger- 
many through Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria,'3nto Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. Fort)’ or fifty thousand against millions of 
German soldiers who had no other job on their hands at the 
moment than to take the Balkans at all costs. 

The last part of that drive was lough. The R.A.F. officer 
was having a lot of trouble keeping the truck on the road. 

“ I didn’t want to tell you,” he said, '' but the only reason 
they let me take this piece of junk was because it had been 
condemned. The t\vo front wheels point in opposite directions 
and the front axle is broken. I hope we make it. But if we 
don’t, I don’t want you to think it’s because T can’t drive.” 

After what we’d been through already that day a little thing 
like an automobile accident wouldn’t have bothered any of us 
very much, but the road was almost as full of curves as those 
roads back in Bosnia and Serbia, and part of the way we wer^ 
going through steep hills, so that the officer had a real job ok 
his hands. 

As we got near Argos our w.ay was lighted by bright red flames 
reflected in the sky. \Vc tried for an hour to figure out what it 
was. Tltcn, once when we got stopped in a traffic jam, somc- 
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body beside the road told us. It was a burning ship in Argos 
^3)’* The British Ulster Prince. It had run aground and then 
been dive-bombed by the Germans. It served as a beacon for us, 
and it also illuminated some rather unpleasant sights along the 
roadside. Abandoned British lorries. Many of them full if 
machine-gun bullets. Some of them wrecked by bombs. Some 
of them stained with blood. The remnants of a previous cara- 
van. I was glad, when I saw those wrecks, that we had made 
our trip under the cloak of darkness. And I understood why the 
officers on the motor-cycles had been so insistent about our not 
using lights. Apparently the Germans knew all about this flight 
of the British army to the sea, the evacuation from Greece. 

“ It looks as if the story’s still following us,” Hill said. 

“Yes, aren’t we the lucky newspapermen?” some one else 
said, with rather obvious sarcasm. 

We got into Argos at midnight. We stopped. The other 
trucks went right on. They kept going through all night long. 
The narrow streets of Argos thundered with the dull noise that 
British lorries make. Occasionally we heard the muffled voices 
of men when their machines got tangled up in a traffic jam 
or broke down or rammed into one another. But it was an 
efficiently run evacuation; we could see that. This wasn’t any- 
thing like the flight of the Greeks. None of that helter-skelter, 
every-man-for-himself business. No breakdown of discipline and 
organization. The British were whipped again, but they were 
still functioning as an army. 

We carried White into the little hospital, and they dressed his 
wound again and put some iodine on my leg and Atherton’s 
knee. Then they said the first thing in the morning the one 
doctor in Argos would be round, and he’d get to work on White. 
Just to be sure no one else got taken care of first, we left White 
on the operating-table, covered with a blanket and sleeping with 
the help of some medicine. 

Then the rest of us curled up on the floor of the ward and 
went to sleep. The hospital must have been full of fleas, because 
‘it was their bites that woke me up. I looked at my watch. I 
had been asleep just ten minutes. Then I heard the sound that 
kept me from going to sleep again that night and that still 
makes real sleep impossible. It was nothing but the whimpering 
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of a child. The low, muffled whimpering of a child with |ts 
face buried in a pillow. But that little voice will always be t c 
symbol of war to me. I guess it got inside of me so deep Y 
because I was so exhausted that night. I think all tiie misery o 
war was wrapped up in that child’s whimpering. When a 
came by flashing a torch round the room I got up on one elbow 
and saw where the voice came from. She was about five years 
old. A pretty child with jet black hair. But there wasn t any 
thing pretty about her right arm. It hung in black, tattere 
shreds. Just as if the hand had been chewed off by some anima . 
I had seen far worse sights a few hours before in Corinth. Some 
day I may forget those charred bodies in Corinth. But I sha 
never forget the arm of that litde girl who lay in the same 
hospital with me in Argos. And Tm afraid that her whimper- 
ing will always pound through my brain. Afraid? No, I m 
glad, because I know that as long as I hear that whimpering 1 
shall be aware of what war really is. And that seems important 
to me. 


I called the nurse over. “ What,” I asked, “ does she say? 

“ She sobs for her mother,” the nurse answered me, rather 
coldly. She had to be cold. I knew that. I knew that if she 
wasn’t cold and hard she’d have to run from all this refuse of 
war. 


“Can’t you send for the mother?” I asked naively. 

“ No, the whole family was snuffed out in the raid. All 
except this one.” 

So I tried to bury my head in my arms. I even put my 
fingers in my ears so I shouldn’t hear. But those cowardly tricks 
didn’t work. I still heard. Some time about morning I dozed 
off for a few minutes. But I was glad to wake up again, because 
during those few minutes pieces of human bodies swirled round 
in my mind’s eye, like pieces of glass swirl round when you 
tivist a kaleidoscope. 

We got up at 4.30, and Atherton found that there was a British 
ambulance unit not far out in the country. Wc sent a New 
Zealand soldier on a motor-cycle to ask one of the doctors to 
come in and look at White. The dispatch-rider brought back a 
promise tiiat the doctor would appear at nine o’clock. But 
before nine o’clock ever came the Nazi planes came. They didn’t 
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do a great deal of damage in that first raid, and so as soon as 
it was over we carried White across the town to the home of a 
man who owned an X-ray machine. He didn’t have the right 
kind of film, and his apparatus was almost an antique, and it 
took him a couple of hours to make a lot of small pictures and 
patch them together. 

The rest of us waited in the courtyard of the house. It was 
pleasant there, between raids. The family sat around under 
lemon- and olive-trees sipping sweet Turkish coffee while a neigh- 
bour who had once been in America told them how proud tliey 
should be to be offering sweet Turkish coffee and Greek hospi- 
tality to men who came from the great United Stales. While 
he talked I lay on freshly cut grass and sniffed the warm earthy 
aroma. I thought of Bosnia and its fields of blood-red poppies 
and yellow buttercups, I thought of the heavy scent of lilacs 
in Corfu. I thought of all the pleasant things I had seen and 
smelled in these last uventy days, and I tried not to think of the 
ether things I had seen and smelled. 

Finally we left White at the X-ray starion and said we’d be 
back in a few minutes. We went to the hospital to talk to the 
local doctor about the operation and to see if the British doctor 
had come. We were just going into the hospital when the big 
raid began. They may have been aiming at the hospital itself, 
or they may have been after the railroad yards just behind the 
hospital. Everywhere in that part of the world the people who 
planned the location of hospitals seemed to manage it so that 
these buildings, whicli should have been as far away as possible 
from military targets, were always right next door to a barracks 
or a railroad station or a munitions depot. Anyway the bombs 
were falling all round the neighbourhood. One of the nurses 
asked us to help them carry the patients out on their cots. Most 
of them were Anzac soldiers. We put them some distance down 
the street, under some trees. 

Then we got a little jittery ourselves and jumped into a slit 
trench just behind the hospital. All the nurses were in there, and 
a lot of Greek soldiers. The trench was about ten feet deep and 
just about as wide as a man. The planes were all Stukas, and 
they were landing those bombs right where they wanted to land 
them. This was worse than the Srpski Kralj bombing, because 
we could actually see the planes as they drove at us. I remember 
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the first one that came tiown. Its wings were screeching. 
tliat wasn't enough. It had a siren too, just in cMt the scrcccn 
ing didn’t impress iis. 1 don’t know how many thousand feet 
high it was when it started, but it was )ust a dot in the s ')- 
Then the noise began, and the dot got bigger and bigger, i 
curled up on the bottom of the trench watching. Allicnon was 
beside me. 


“ It’s got our number,” Atherton said. ’ 

I couldn’t say anything. I was too busy watching and listen- 
ing. The plane was driving its noise right into my brain. J't^ 
the way a hammer drives a nail into a block of wood. I could 
feel the noise splitting my head into two pieces. Down, down, 
down. Right at us. Then I heard another noise, and I knew’ 
it was the bomb coming. Some one had told me the bomb itself 
travels faster than the noise. That’s a lie. You hear the noise 
first. I he.ard it. And I knew the bomb was coming right after 
it. Right at the slit trench. Right at Atherton and me. I 
stuck my head down and tried to force it into the dit-t on the 
bottom of the trench. Then I heard the bomb land. It landed 
ten feet away from the trench. Right on top of a gara|rc fufif of 
trucks. I looked up in time to see pieces of the trucks flying 
over our heads. The air was full of pieces of tyres and wheels 
and roofing. 

Atherton and I were both taking a deep breath when we heard 
the second plane diving down. He was headed right for us, too. 
Only he was coming faster than the other one. I ducked again. 
I heard the bomb land. It seemed even closer. Then some- 
thing hit me on the back of the neck and head. A million blows 
right on the back of the skull. I thought, why did they have 
to do that? My head’s already split in two pieces. 

Then everything went blank for a second. After that my 
head began to break into litde pieces, and I realized that people 
were running back and forth over me. I could feel the steel of 
hobnailed boots on my skull, but I couldn’t see, and I couldn’t 
yell, because my face and head were buried in dirt arid stones. 
I could hardly breathe until Atherton dug me out. The soldiers 
were still running up and down in the trench like madmen, 
yelling and cursing and shaking their fists up, at the sky. J spat 
dirt out of my mouth and wiped it out of my eyes. 
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Then I saw what had happened. The second bomb had hit a 
big R.A.F. truck loaded with oxygen tanks for the. hospital. It 
also had blown back into the trench on top of us a lot of the 
stones and dirt they had left in a pile when they dug the trench. 
Just then we saw fire. The oxygen tanks were burning, and so 
was the truck. There would probably be a hell of an explosion 
when the fire got to the gas tank, and so we climbed out of the 
trench. 


The planes were still up there, but we walked round a Iittie 
anyway. The hospital was a mess. All the windows were 
broken, and all the doors were blown off. Some of the wounded 
men out under the trees had been wounded again. Tlic nurses, 
who had been so brave, had finally lost their grip. We saw them 
running towards the hills on the edge of the city. Other bombs 
had sent houses and shops all over Argos tumbling down into 
the streets. Several young hospital workers were taking newly 
wounded people into a basement air-raid shelter, which was 
to be the dressing-station now. I wondered why Argos a 
built its hospital near a railroad yard in the first place, .^nd w y 
some one hadn’t thought of using the air-raid shelter for a dress- 
ing-station before this. Why aren’t all hospitals in war zones 
put underground.'* 

There wasn’t a trace of the city’s only doctor. Why m the hell 
wasn’t he working over these mangled bodies? 


And why had the weather been perfect during the Yugoslav 
war, and then stormy when we were fighting our way down the 
Adriatic and wanted good weather, and now so perfect again. 
The German pilots for three days had had just the kind of a skv 
all pilots pray for. 

We suddenly remembered White, and we started running for 
the X-ray man’s house. On the way we saw the whole family 
racing up the street towards us. We tried to stop thern to as ' 
where White was, but they were panicky. They had 
under their arms, and one of them had an antique c oc '. ey 
ran right past us without stopping. When we got to eir ome 
we realized what had upset them. Bombs had landed all round 
the place. The olive-tree and the lemon-tree were flat on the 
ground. Everything in the house, even the antique X-my mach- 
inery, was smashed. The green grass I had enjoyed smelling 
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was covered with rubble now. There was no 
but a man across the street made us understand that e 
seen White being taken to the private clinic of the doctor 
was supposed to be attached to the hospital that was now 
ruins. , , , 

We finally found the clinic all right, but I wish we nev^ ’ 
because out in front of the sidewalk lay what had once^ 
man. We heard him before we saw him. But this ^ ^ 
sight was worse than the sound. His screams turned your °° ^ 
cold; but wait until I tell you what he looked like. 
hands had been blown off at the wrists. One leg was in shre ^ 
A piece of shrapnel had ripped open his stomach, and “ , 

or two of his intestines were hanging out. He also had bloo 
gushing from his head and foaming from his mouth. ^ 

screamed. He screamed like a maniac. Not just a noise, uu 
words. Words that he kept repeating over and over and over 
again. 

" We’re dead, Atherton,” 1 said, grabbing on to his arm to 
steady myself. “ We’re dead, and we’re in hell. This isn t 
Greece; this is hell!” 

I wasn’t trying to say something clever. I meant it. I really 
thought as 1 looked down at that poor piece of man that we 
must be in hell. Maybe it was the blow on the back of my own 
head that made me a little crazy myself. Anyway, when wc 
got inside the clinic and the screaming wasn’t so loud, I got a 
grip on myself. White was in there, and the doctor’s wife said 
her husband was going to operate on White as soon as it got 
dark and the raids stopped. 

“ But can’t your husband also do something about that man 
on the sidewalk?” I asked her. 

We can’t stop to work on people like that,” she said. “ That 
man will be dead in a few minutes. • There are dozens, maybe 
hundreds, whose lives wc may be able to save.” 

We went out, and dicn I noticed a human hand on a plate on 
the grass. It looked like a surrealist painting. A dirty, bloody 
hand on a clean, white plate. It must have been one of the 
hands the screaming man had lost. But why on a plate? The 
doctor or some one with a p.iir of scissors probably had stopped 
long enough to snip it off. but why put it on a plate? Why 
leave the plate on tlte grass? 
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Just then a British ambulance came down the street. I had 
an idea. I ran out and stopped it. 

“ What in the hell do you want?” the driver yelled. “ We’re 
busy I" 

I said, “ Just give me three grains of morphine tablets for a 
friend of mine.” 

“Three grains would kill a man,” the driver said. 

“ I know they would. That’s the idea.” 

“ But that’s against regulations!” 

“ So whatf Look over at that fellow on the sidewalk. Is it 
still against regulations?” 

The driver looked over at the fellow on the sidewalk. He 
hesitated a second. Then he shook his head again. 

“ I can give you only three-quarters of a grain. But that’s 
enough to stop his pain.” 

While the ambulance was driving off Atherton and I got a 
glass of water and forced the tablet down what was left of the 
man’s mouth. I was sure he swallowed it. Then Atherton said 
we hadn’t seen Hill for a long time, and that we had better 
look for him. We found him in the basement air-raid shelter. 
Then I remembered that Leigh White had been worried about 
leaving his passport and all his papers in the hospital and I went 
back to look for them. Some one had moved two or three of 
the wounded Anzac soldiers back into what was left of the 
hospital, but there was no one taking care of them. One of 
them saw me and hollered to get some help and get them out 
again, because tl\c hospital was on fire. It really wasn’t, but 
flames from the burning R.A.F. truck were spewing up, and it 
looked as if the hospital might go any minute. I ran down to 
the main street and got some British officers to help me carry 
the cots. 

After that I went back to tlie shelter to rest and then I remem- 
bered I still hadn’t found White’s passport, and so I returned to 
the hospital and was just walking through the corridor of that 
shell of a building when a bomb landed right outside the front 
door. The repercussion, the rush of air through the corridor, 
picked me right o5 my feet, as a gale picks up a leaf, and the 
ne.\t thing I knew I had been thrown .against a car parked out 
in the hospital yard. 
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My nerve was completely gone now. I was all through- 8° 
down to the air-raid shelter and told Atherton to keep an eye on 
me, because I felt strange. The thing that finally sent nic o 
were die noises down in that cellar. They had brought e 
screaming man dierc, but no one was paying any attention to- 
him. The morphine apparently hadn’t had any effect on hiw. 

I asked a man who knew English what those words were e 
kept screaming. 1 recogni 2 ed them as the same words he ha 
been saying all day. 

"He’s trying,” the man e.^plaincd, “ to get his hands into hts 
pocket to get some Greek money. That’s why he thrashes his 
arms around. But of course he hasn’t any hands. He’s hollering 
to some one to take his money and go to a chemist’s shop and 
get him some aspirin to stop the funny feeling in his head. 

I began to have a funny feeling in my own head. 

Then I saw a child lying beside me with only a stump of a 
leg. She was bleeding badly. No one had done anything for 
her cidier. She was about four. She seemed to be all alone. Then 
there were several babies who had been badly injured. Their 
mothers probably were roaming the streets looking for them 
right now. A man who had been hit on the head by a block 
of stone moaned and foamed at the mouth. Another man had 
had his lungs crushed, and every time he breathed it was like 
the noise when you drag your fingernail across a blackboard. 

The last thing I remember doing was trying to get to the door 
for air. But there was another raid going on, and some one 
pulled me back. 

Atherton told me afterwards that I raved like a madman for 
an hour, completely off my head. 'During that hour Atherton 
and Hill took turns watching me while the other went out 
between raids and made more arrangements about White. They 
saw the doctor several times. He renewed his wife’s pledge that 
he would operate as soon as it got dark. They explained to the 
doctor that the rest of us were going to move on unless he 
thought we could be of some assistance to White. He told them 
we should go. Then they asked him if there was any possibility 
of taking White with us if we stayed another day or two, and 
he said he doubted it. The bullets were in too painful a posi- 
tion. They wouldn’t be able to move White for a long time. 
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It was late in the afternoon when we decided to try to get an 
hour’s rest and then push on towards the sea. On the edge of 
Argos a mountain rose to a great height. There wasn’t a single 
building on that mountain except a monastery near tlie top. 
Atherton and Hill decided that if we had the energy to climb 
the mountain we should be safe from bombings, and we could 
sleep up there for a wltiJe and be a litdc fresher for whatever 
lay ahead of us. 

I wasn’t sorry to get out of that improvised hospital in a cellar 
in dm heart of what was left of Argos. It’s foolish to call it 
even an improvised hospital. It really was nothing but a morgue, 
except that most of the victims hadn’t had sense enough to die 
yet. 

When I said that out loud Atherton said, “ Cheer up, they’ll 
probably all be dead soon.” 

It wasn’t a hospital at all, because the doctor never came down 
there, and there weren’t any nurses round town any more. And 
no medicine. And no bandages. Nothing. Nothing but four 
walls, a thick ceiling, and a concrete floor. It was really just a 
place where people could die with company. 

There were three or four young Anzacs down there. Some 
of those same boys we’d been moving round all day. Just before 
we left the cellar a British ambulance driver came in and said, 
“ The last evacuation ship leaves to-night, boys. We’re going to 
take along all of you who’re in any fit shape to be moved.” 

An old New Zealand cow-puncher lying on his back, quiet as 
a mouse but with agony written all over his face, spoke up in a 
feeble voice, “How about me, Docf” 

The ambulance driver looked over his wounds. His body was 
tom all to pieces by shrapnel. His inside was in bad shape. 

“ Sorry, Jack,” the ambulance driver said softly, “ but I’m 
afraid you can’t be moved. You’ll have to stay behind.’ 

Before any one else could say anything a handsome young 
Australian spoke up. He’d been standing beside Jack’s bed. He 
hadn’t ever left the cow-puncher’s side. We had first seen him 
the night before in the hospital. Then during the raids he had 
been one of those who helped us move the cots in and out. But 
he never got far out of sight of his New Zealand friend. We d 
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commented on the two of tltem earlier in the day. 
have been twenty years’ difference in liicir ages, but th ’t 
some great bond between them. 

“ You mean the two of us will have to stay behin > 
Australian said. He didn’t say it with any braggadoef'^ 
said it quietly. He was really saying it to tire man on ’ 

who apparently couldn’t move a muscle without torturot*^ °iled 
sweeping through his whole body. The man on the cot 
and held out his hand. The younger fellow grabbed 
shook it gently. The ambulance driver moved on, arrangt^S 
the evacuation of the others. ' 

When we got our typewriters and knapsacks together 
good-bye to the Anzacs. The Australian walked to the o 
with us. 

“ I’ll probably be getting captured to-morrow,” he saic^> 
deep but unemotional voice. “ But I can’t desert my p®^> ’ 

at this stage of the game. The doc tells me he hasn’t btit ^ ay 
or two to live. Maybe he’ll die to-night. He’s got ^ 
through him. If I left him now he’d pass out cold right away. 
So I’ve got to stick by him. But, say, fellows, how abodt taking 
a letter to my family for me? It may be a damned l<?ng time 
before they hear from me again. I don’t think the Gefttians let 
their prisoners write letters to the folks back home. So jttst drop 
this in a mail-box somewhere, will you?” 

We took the letter, and we left the hospit.il in the cfhar th.it 
held so little of life and so much of horror. We hkc 
cowards. We felt rotten inside. But, after all, we weren t 
soldiers. We were just leeches. Reporters trying to su^h head- 
lines out of all this death and suffering. That’s what I was 
thinking about as we started to plod up the mountain. The 
Nazi planes were, still banging away' at Argos. At poor litdc 
Argos down in the valley. Argos, which was suffering to-day 
'the tortures of the damned. 
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FOUMTS^EN 


Evacuatioit from Greece 

couldn't even remember when it was we had dast eaten, 
' ’ but it seemed like months ago, so that when we passed a 
Greek bakery on the way to die mountain the warm smell of 
bread in an oven made us forget that we’d better hurry. The three 
of us stood in front of the bakery just breathing in lungs-full of 
the hot air. Food was as scarce here in Argos as everywhere else. 
The owner of the bakery came out and asked if we were Ameri- 
cans or English, and when we said we were both he grinned. 
Then he glanced round to be sure no one was looking and slipped 
us a large loaf. When we finally got to the mountain-top we split 
it into three chunks and started in on it. It was white bread. The 
first white bread any of us had seen in months. Even before the 
Balkan war began there wasn’t any white bread. Some of those 
countries in south-eastern Europe hadn’t had white bread for a 
year or two. 

It’s a common sight in countries like Rumania and Hungary tn 
see a peasant going down the street widi a loaf of bread under one 
arm. Occasionally he pulls off a chunk and stuffs it into his 
mouth. Then he pulls an onion from a pocket and takes a nibble. 
For two years I had watched peasants living like that, on bread 
and onions. I used to -feel sorry for them. Now I didn’t any 
more. No sirloin steak or caviar ever tasted as good as that loaf 
of white bread did. It was a good object lesson in comparative 
values. 

We lay on the top of the mountain chewing bread and looking 
down into smoking, dying Argos. There were still German planes 
having their fun with Argos. But it was all remote enough so 
that we could feel now like spectators in a gallery watching a 
drama of life and death that meant no more to us than a drama 
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on a roadw.ij stage. Tlsat’s the way it's supposed to be with a 
newspaperman. He’s always supposeti to be the ciisintcrested 
, li'o story. Personally unconcerned. Abotc 

>evoiK the stor). That's tlic only way a newspaperman can 

’.oric on the comedies and tragedies that make up the front page 
th ‘^cack up emotionally. He mustn’t ever give a damn about 
or the villain in his piece. He mustn't like the hero or 
hr»’ll must deaden his own emotions. Otherwise 

sinnloT ■all the time. He’ll suffer with tlic victims of every 
single tragedy he covers. 

•cnee Tn ^ mountain top the noises that aeroplanes create out of sil- 
om of i 1 •iiii people make when things fall 

IS as rt ^ ^ dulled by distance. I thought, this 

pcoHe r,he Why can’^11 the 

emotv cine : "tc ^ "’'lilo planes do their stuff on 

Rent as thev , ^ 

swordsman^ " u” vvhen each army chose its best 

battled to th''*"ft two rival champions met in a clearing and 
army vvLos^\ •’ war going m the 

juJ as well "k“^ could be decided 

people sat on Lii'm planes bomb empty cities, while the 

men vvhh Then there never would be 

w>* .rm, anJkg^S ”■* 

..iw°"h“ a' 'S iT ' “■ I lo°M down m,o .ho 

ond I raiohe have von'", i Atherton had gone to sleep, 

activiw of those thn n move to some antless spot, but the 
cinat^ me Thev ?^wling black insects suddenly fas- 

those who wcTe i' ^°tne. I could pick out 

workig fn^eSt hal- v"'?' They vverf 

assembly-line efficiency Thev rhythm. Witli Ford 

studied .ants, I thought. b„S 'a. .™tler s generals must have 
efficiency had death and desm f* was that German 

and cffidency o^ffie? f The labour 

Towards making the life of ilirccted towards construction. 

eondot„h,e. Towstgs WdlnglTsT.jrdritw'dS; 



to see if any of them were kilJing one another over such questions 
as who should have this or that piece of territory. Maybe there 
were battles going on, but I couldn’t see any. Ants. We step on 
them. But maybe, I thought, after we intelligent humans wipe 
one another completely off the face of the earth with our guns and 
our planes and our other products of intelligence and civilization, 
the ants will still be here, building and constructing. 

This may sound like schoolboy moralizing to you, but I’m tell- 
ing you just what went through my head, that’s all. And my 
head was pretty sick after that day down in the valley. 

Anyway, it was a good thing those ants kept me awake, because 
otherwise I might not have seen and heard the planes just over the 
other side of the mountain. They were sailing high over a peace- 
ful country valley. I shook Hill and Atherton. They were 
annoyed at being awakened. 

“ Planes ! ” I yelled. 

“ So what? ” Hill said sleepily. “ They won’t bomb tlirce 
men on top of a mountain.” 

But something about that squadron of a dozen or twenty planes 
fascinated me. They looked different from other war planes. I 
realize now that it was because they were the first fleet of trans- 
port planes I had ever seen in action. They were flying in perfect 
formation. There wasn’t even a machine-gun to annoy them, 
because the batteries in Argos on' the other side of our mountain 
couldn’t see them. Then I suddenly grabbed Hill’s arm and 
pointed. We stared with wide eyes as the parachutists started to 
drop. We knew then that it was time to get moving. There 
wouldn’t be any more sleep for any of us now. Parachutists ! The 
Nazis were dropping parachutists in the south of Greece. Greece 
surely must be about through now. 

We got down that mountain in a hurry. In Argos we could 
sec that the British evacuation was nearly over. But stragglers 
were still coming in. Argos had been the chief cross-roads of that 
evacuation. Columns of trucks had been pouring down into Argos 
for days from all parts of Greece. The trucks were full of war- 
weary Australian and New Zealand boys who had been fighting 
an amazing rear-guard action against the Germans. \\'Ticn the 
trucks got to Argos they branched out. Some went down the 
west coast of Argos Bay. Some went down the east coast. For 
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nearly twenty-four hours we had watched them. A true ' 
come roaring into town. The driver would shout out a no 
like S234, to a. British officer standing at the cross-roads, 
officer would say, “Bear right all die way,” or he wouW 
“ Take the next left and keep going.” , 

We picked up one good story before we left Argos that^ ^ 
noon. I mean good in a newspaper sense. A hundred an ^ 
British lorries had been heading into Argos. They had to 
flat strip of kind just north of the city. We had crosse 
same spot the night before, and it had made me think o J 

native Illinois. Flat. No trees. The road straight as 
But the poor bastards in those one hundred and fifty trucks 
talkjng about had to travel by day, because the Germans were 
close on their heels that they couldn’t wait to take advan^gr: o 
the dark. The Stukas were waiting for them when they hit e 
strip of Illinois territory. When the Stukas came diving down t e 
Anzacs took to the ditches. But for half an hour the 
planes worked on the big British lorries. When they got throug 
with their bombing and machine-gunning there wasn’t a sin^c 
truck in the convoy in workable enough condition to carry the 
wounded to a hospital and the dead to a morgue. 

And now there were parachutists in the neighbourhood ! 

Hill was the freshest of the three of us, and he said he’d run 
back to say good-bye to White and sec if he was all right. Afficr- 
ton went off to try to rent, buy or steal three bicycles. While 1 
stood waiting for them I saw a tough-looking Australian soldier 
eyeing me. Finally he called to a Greek gendarme, and they came 
over and arrested me. I was arrested, they said, as a fifth column- 
ist. A foreign agent. I sho\ved them my passport, but it didn t 
impress them. Finally 1 got angry. Damned angry ! 

“ Listen,” I said to the tough Australian, “ I’ve been hauling 
your wounded Anzac soldiers in and out of that bombed hospital 
all day. I risked my life a couple of times to save some of your^ 
Australian buddies. Now for Christ’s sake stop this nonsense and 
call off your bloodhound. I’m no foreign agent. Even if I -do 
wear a beard.” 

. He understood that kind of language, and he ended up by 
apologizing. 

“ No offence meant, Yank, but we’ve got to be careful. The 
country’s full of them, you know. Where are you going? ” 
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I told him we wanted to get out of Greece. If Atherton didn’t 
locate some bicycles we’d have to walk. We were going to walk 
to some little fishing-village and try to rent, buy, or steal a small 
boat. Then we’d hop^skip-and-jump from Greek island to Greek 
island and try to make Turkey. Probably Smyrna. 

“ It’s a long walk,” he said. “ If you don’t find bicycles I’ll 
give you a tip. A couple of miles south on this road we’ve been 
abandoning a lot of our lorries. They’re all either alongside tlie 
road or in a thicket of trees. Help yourself. No one will care.” 

When Hill came back and Atherton arrived witli the bad news 
that the bicycles he had had his eye on were locked in a shop 
with steel shutters which he couldn’t break open wc started off on 
foot. 

Wc began seeing abandoned lorries a few miles out of town. 
But they either didn’t have ignition keys, or the tyres had been 
shot full of holes, or the gas tanks were empty, or something else 
was wrong. Wc wasted a lot of time trying to get some of them 
to run. 

When it got dark the road filled up with hundreds of lorries 
all jammed with haggard soldiers. During a traffic tangle a 
pleasant young Australian truck driver offered to pick us up. Wc 
threw our knapsacks and typewriters into the back and then 
'hopped in ourselves. We bounced around in that truck for an 
hour or more. The soldiers were all young. Just boys. That 
was probably why they were so cheerful. They had had a month 
of hell. Now they were going to leave it all behind. To-night 
they would sail away from this country' they had tried so vainly 
to defend. Thousands of their friends lay dead in the mountain 
passes of Greece, but they were still alive to fight another day'. 
So they sang. They sang all their Australian favourites. The 
one they'liked the best was Waltzing Matilda. Then they sang 
about what they were going to do after they got out of the army. 
Between songs they talked about Australia and their girls and 
their plans for the future. Then they sang a lot of American ' 
songs. We were embarrassed when they sang Marching through 
Georgia, because they knew more of tlie words than we did. 

We told the'driver we wanted to get off at Myloi. Wc picked 
Myloi, because it looked on the map as if it might be a sleepy 
little fishing-village where, this late at night, we could steal a boat 
in the dark. We also chose Myloi because we had found out 
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where the British cvacuntion ships were sailing from, an 
wasn’t one of the ports. We didn’t want to get mixed up m 
British evacuation, because we knew how little air support 
British had, and we had a hunch the evacuation ships 
ing hell from the Stukas; that the Argos Bay exodus might c ^ 
bad as Dunkirk. Why get mixed up in anything like that, 
interest in saving our own necks was finally getting stronger 
oiv interest in the story. These poor Anzacs didn’t have any 
choice. We did have. We could get ourselves a little boat ' 'O 
the Ma^edonl(a and stage. our own private evacuation. We even 
had a course charted on a map. All we needed was a boat, a sai , 
and some oars. 

Suddenly the truck stopped on a deserted section of the road. 

“ We passed Myloi a couple of miles back,” the driver shoute 
“ Sorry. I just realized it.” , 

We hopped out and started plodding back those couple o 
miles. Then Russell Hill got the foolish idea of changing 
socks. He had been saving one cle.in pair for what he called an 
emergency. Now, no matter how we argued, he was going to 
charige his socks. Atherton and I said we’d walk on slowly ahead- ^ 
We did. We walked for twenty minutes. Since Hill didn’t catch ■ 
up with us, we turned round and went back. We walked all the 
way to where we had left him. But there wasn’t any trace ot 
him. We turned round towards Myloi again. ] 

For the next hour or so Atherton and I were stopped repeat- 
edly by British and Greek soldiers with revolvers and bayoneted 
rifles. They popped out of shadows and ordered us to throw our 
hands up. All of them were tough. They didn’t hide what it 
was all about. They were trying to round up parachutists drop- 
ped by the Germans during the afternoon, "rhe few who hadn t 
already been executed. We looked suspicious to those patrols. 
We had black typewriter cases, which they were sure contained 
portable radios. And they looked with great suspicion at thc.^-, 
knapsacks on our backs. Several young soldiers pointed to them f 
and said significantly, “Parachutes, eh?” 

I blew up once. “ You idiot,” I yelled at one young soldier, 

“ did you ever see a parachutist who’d baled out of a plane 
walking around with his parachute still neatly folded up on his 
back? ” 

My American passport wasn’t much good either. 
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One British lieutenant said, “ If I were a German parachutist 
I’d do just what you’re doing. I’d get hold of an American 
passport, and I’d say I was a New York newspaperman.” 

I don't know how many parachutists landed that afternoon. 
Rumour put the number as high as seven hundred. But I think 
most of them were rounded up and shot. Every time we heard 
a volley of rifle bullets off in the woods Atherton and I would 
turn to cacli other and say, “ Another parachutist biting the 
dust! ” 

We went down the road calling Hill’s name every few minutes. 
That kept getting us in trouble with the patrols, but it was a 
good thing we had the idea, because finally we got a response 
to one of our calls. It was Hill’s voice all right, but just as he 
started to yell something to us from the woods another voice 
said, “We’ll shoot you on the spot if you don’t shut. up.” 

We scrambled over to where the voices came from, and after 
a lot of e.\plaining Atherton got them to release Hill. I think 
Russell was more frightened Acn than when we were machine- 
gunned. ' I didn’t blame him, but all we said to him was, “ I 
hope you got your socks changed ! ” 

We had missed each other, because Hill had picked up a 
Sride in a truck. The driver had refused to stop when dicy 
sailed by us on the dark road. 

The three of us continued on towards Myloi. On the out- 
skirts of the village we found a parked limousine. Behind 
the wheel sat a boy soldier so young I don’t think he had even 
started to shave yet. He was studying a map. He told us he 
was connected with British G.H.Q. and was trying to get to 
the harbour at Myloi. We asked him to take us along, and he 
told us to pile in. He didn’t even ask our nationality, which 
was a relief. 

^ We said, “Why Myloi.? ” 

He said, rather subdy, “ Things arc happening at Myloi 
harbour to-night.” , 

When we got near the town we realized what he meant. 
British lorries were lined up as far as you could see. The dock 
in the little harbour was jammed with men. They were going 
off in small boats to Greek caiques and fishing schooners lying 
' in the shadows out some distance from shore. It was another 
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eerie scene. No lights. No loud talk. Great confusion. ^ hf 
dashing around. A lot of commands harked in low voices. ^ 

“ Tell )our men to stand by their lorries,” one officer y ^ 
to another. The order was passed along. 

“ Tell your men to drain the oil from tlicir crank eases. 

That order was passed along. 

Fifteen minutes later: “Tell your men to start their engin 
and run tlicm at top speed.” 

“ Tell your men to shoot the tyres full of holes. 

We heard the simultaneous cracking of hundreds of revolvers 
and rifles. 

“ Tell your men to drain the petrol tanks.” 

Here was another set of sounds and smells we’d never forget. 
The noise of those racing automobile engines sounded like t e 
noise a squadron of Stukas makes when it’s getting ready 
dive to the attack. The smell of those overheated 
blocks was like the smell of hell and brimstone. We look, 
down the road and saw dots of bright red gradually emerge 
out of the darkness. One red glow every ten or twenty fcet.i 
Blood red. We started to count them. But our eyes got fuzzy, ,, 
and we stopped. We had some strange thoughts as we watched 
a fortune in rolling stock being destroyed. Thousands of men 
and women in Britain had been risking their lives, working 
through air raids, to build this equipment. Sailors had risked 
their lives to get the trucks to Greece. Now they were being 
destroyed, because they couldn’t be taken along. The Germans 
would salvage them, of course, but they’d have to equip each 
truck with new tyres, find gasoline, rebore cylinder blocks, and 
fit the engines with new pistons. 

After the job was done the truck drivers got into small boats 
and went off to the ships waiting in the dark. One by one thej 
boats weighed anchor and slipped out into the night. 

We also saw mounds of cigarettes, hundreds 'of thousands cf 
cigarettes, and tons of foodstuff being destroyed. A lot of 
Greeks might starve in the nc\t few months, but the British 
didn’t dare let all these military supplies remain behind. The 
Germans were coming. The British argued that if the food and 
cigarettes fell into Nazi hands it wouldn’t do the Greeks much 
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good. Then we remembered that every few rods along the high- 
ways of Greece we had seen five-gallon cans of gasoline in piles, 
often twenty or thirty feet high. The gasoline would be des- 
troyed, too. The highways of Greece to-mght or to-morrow 
morning would be lined with fire. Vast wealth was being 
destroyed, because another phase of tlic war had ended. 

Once during the evening there was quite a commotion on the 
dock. Every one snapped to attenuon as a group of men came 
quickly from a big military car. At the head of them was a 
British army officer they all called “The General . sti 
don’t know who he was, but he must have been very important 
There were two young R.A.F. officers with him in clean, new 
uniforms. One on each side of him. They got into a motor 
launch, which took them out to a big Sunderland flying-boat 
anchored in the harbour. A few minutes later ic ® 

engines were started, and then the ship sailed away into the black 

W got the story just by listening to the men on the dock 
talking. They laughed when they talked about it. Those 
R.A.F. boys were really girls. Two Bnmh nurses. Sisters, 
the British call their nurses. They had been on ffie "ttift of 
British hospital in Athens. All die rest of the British in Athens 
had been evacuated, but somehow every one forgot about me 
dozen or two sisters in the hospital. By the time t e nm 
realized that they were being left behind to be 
one in authority had fled. Even the army cvacuanon ° , 

But there were'two R.A.F. boys in the hospital. Films who d 
been smashed up. The two nurses we’d ,ust seen 
the Sunderland had asked their matron . o/ 

a few days. Then they went to the R.A.F. P^ttents and bor- 
rowed their uniforms. In that disguise they worked *eir ' - y 
down here to the south of Greece and hunted up Cental. 
They put the whole thing up to him. They insisted that y 
make life miserable for him if he didn’t see that alljh gffis 
back in the Athens hospital were evacuated. The ^ 

tlicm his solemn vow that he’d make some arrangeme 
ately. Whether he did and how he did, I don t • 
men on the dock didn’t know either But The G "cral did 
promise the female R.A.F. officers that the matter wou , , 

care of. And then he took the Uvo of them off m the Sunderland. 



Hill said. “ That's one of the stories th.it’ll still I’C wot 
sending li.iek to oiir papers when w'c finally find communica 
tions.” 

“ If we ever find communications," Atherton put in. 

Finally we were left alone on the pier with about twenty men. 
They were all tall and young. They all wore dark blue coats. 
British nt 
We were 
seeing at 
been defeated. 

Bit by bit we pieced togcdier die last chapter of tliis Myloi 
drama. These naval officers had been in charge of die entire 
evacuation. Now their job was over. The last of the soldiers 
had shoved off. The last who could be saved anyway. There 
were many left behind, but the Germans would probably bt m 
Argos and Myloi by dawn. The great evacuation was over. 

Argos, which ' had taken such a bearing all day, was being 
bombed again to-night. We could hear the planes. We could 
sec the fires. We could imagine horror being piled upon horror 
back there in that litdc town. That town which to-morrow 
would be a place of ghosts. A place of silent people. We 
thought of Leigh White, and we said a prayer that die bombs 
would miss the clinic where the doctor should be operating by 
now. 

The naval officers had sent for a British destroyer to come and 
take them away. We learned that by listening to their con- 
versation. They had evacuated thousands of men. Now they 
were waiting to be evacuated themselves. They had sent word 
that they would wait for the destroyer until midnight. If it 
didn’t come by midnight they would assume it had been impos- 
sible to meet their request. If the destroyer didn’t come by 
midnight they would have to face the same prospect a lot of 
other Britishers in Greece were going to have to face. The 
prospect of capture. 

We looked at our watches. Every one on that dock kept 
looking at his watch. 11.30. 

Now it’s 11.45. ^ 

Now it’s 11.50. The men in the navy blue uniforms stand in 
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val officers. So far we hadn’t made our presence Kno • • 
just eavesdropping ncwsp.ipcrmcn, snooping around an^ 
close range how an army flees from a country where it s 



silent little groups. They all peer out over the water They 
suain their eyes trying to spot something might c a 

destroyer out there just beyond die line of visibility. 

Eleven fifty-five. 

Well,” says one officer, “ I guess we’re done for. Eleven 
fifty-five. No destroyer. I did want to see my family again. 
But — what the hell ! ” 

“ Cheer up,” another fellow says, “ we’ve still got five minutes. 
I’ve seen bodi hell and heaven open up in five minutes. 

Eleven fifty-seven. We all suddenly see the same thing. Hi 
and Adierton and I are in the spirit of the game now. We ail 
see it at the same time. Just a pinpoint of lig t out ere 
the black water. Then the light goes out. 

■' Who’s got a torch? ” 

“ Blink at him 1 Quick ! ” 

A young officer pulls a flashlight out of his pocket and starts 
clicking it on and off. Dot, dash, dot, dash, dot, ot, as ... 

When he finishes his message we all wait with 
hanging open and our eyes glued on the spot w ere we a 
seen the pinpoint of light. 

“ What did you ask him? ” 

“ I asked him what ship he was.” 

“You bloody fool, he won’t answer that! ” 

“ Well, it’s his turn to do something, anyway. 

But nothing happens. No answer comes. Nothing s atter 
the blackness out there on the /Egean. 

"Well, I guess it wasn’t our destroyer after all. 

Then suddenly the pinpoint of light again. ® 

a litde larger, a Utde nearer. It b inks on, then o®' 
off. It spells out a message, slowly, cautiously^ Obwously *e 
men on ifie bridge are afraid these men on the dock may be th 
enemy trying to trick them. , 

Now there’s a furious blinking back and ^ g^^f^rnent 

arc shooting their messages across the water wi 
of two men both trying to talk at once. T e s 
officers are as excited as schoolboys. . 

“ Give him PSB,” one of the ranking gold braiders > , 
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what would have been a shout if he hadn’t been trying to whis- 
per. '* Give him PSB right away I ’’ 

Quickly the man with the torch flashes the signal. Dob das , 
dash, dot. Dot, dot, dot. Dash, dot, dot, dot. He flas cs i 
over and over again. PSB. PSB. PSB. 

" What in hell,” we ask one of the officers, “ does PSB 
mean? ” 

“ Please send boat,” the officer answers curtly. 

The men on the ship must have got it, finally, because 
soon a motor-boat comes chugging through the water. “ 
vve make out die forms of the men we can sec that each one 
has a gun of some kind in his hand ready to use in ca®^ 
error has been made. They’re a grim-looking bunch of Bntis 
sailors, but they relax and put away their firearms when the 
officers on the dock identif)- themselves. 

The motor-boat bumps against the side of the dock. Some 
one makes a rope fast. And then we hear the good news. 

The greatest destroyer in the British Navy has arrived. 
Havoc\\ The destroyer that has already taken part in 
major naval engagement of the war without the loss of a single 
iifel 

The naval officers begin to load their duffel bags and guns and 
other baggage into the launch. We approach them timidly. 
“ Can we go, too? ” 

There’s some debate. Several of the naval officers look us 
over with suspicion. They examine our passports and our other 
documents. There's no precedent for it. You aren’t British. 
You aren’t soldiers. Or sailors either. There isn’t much room. 
You may be cheating some weary Anzacs out of a place. 

But finally they nod their heads. They agree to waive regula- 
tions. We can go! 

Now we’re in the captain’s lounge on the Havoc\. We’re 
under way at last. The engines are churning. We’re going 
full speed .ahead. We can tell by the way die whole boat throbs 
and vibrates. We’re on our way to Crete. We still have plenty 
of danger ahead of us, but we’re steaming away from Yugoslavia 
and Greece. We’re leaving the enemy behind. All we have to 
fear now arc night bombers, submarines, E-boats, and mines. 
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But they’re nothing compared with what we’ve been facing and 
what we’ve been through. Or they’re a change an)nvay. 

We slap one another on the back. It’s a recklessly happy 
gathering. The captain’s steward offers us Scotch and soda. It 
warms us up inside. What we really need is food, but this is 
better than food, because we’re too tired and too unaccustomed 
to food to put anything solid inside our stomachs yet. We must 
have some sleep before we can think of eating. 

“ What a break 1 ” we tell the naval officers, and they answer: 

“ Yes, it was lucky the HavocI^ came just when she did. In 
another five minutes we should have given up. But now we’re 
through with worry and danger — for a while, anyway.” 

And then we notice two young army officers who raise their 
glasses in all the toasts, but for some strange reason seem to be 
entirely out of the picture. Entirely out of the spirit of the 
gathering. 

Now it’s four o’clock in the morning. The two young officers 
look at their watches. They nod to each other. They put down 
their glasses and pick up their revolver belts. They grin as they 
get ready for — for what? 

Then they go round the circle shaking hands. The naval 
officers seem to know what it’s all about. They wish the two 
young officers luck. 

“ Where are you going? ” Hill asks them. 

They only smile and say: "We’re getting off here. We’ve 
got one more little job to do.” 

“ Getting off? Where? In the middle of the ocean? And 
one more job? What do you mean? ” 

But they are already half-way up the iron ladder that leads to 
the top deck. We watch tlieir feet disappear through the hatch. 
That’s the last we ever see of them. 

One of the naval officers echoes our thoughts by saying, “ I 
guess none of us will ever see them again ! ” 

And then he lifts his glass and suggests a toast to those two 
chaps ”. Wc drink without fully understanding. 

Just then the throbbing dies away. For a minute or two the 
engines remain idle. Then they start up, and we are on our way 
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to Crete again. On our way without the two young army 
officers. 

They had got off at the tip of Greece. They had gone back, 
we were finally told, to do a little job of sabotage. A suicide 
assignment, for there would be no other ship to take them off to 
safety. 



FIFTEEN 


Crete 


^^RETE WAS AN ISLAND OF CONFUSION, DISORGANIZATION, AND FEAR 

' — even before the Germans started dropping their parachutists 
down there. We spent days on Crete. We hunted communica- 
tions. We hunted the Greek Government. We talked to hun- 
dreds of army officers who had a weird premonition that tlie 
worst chapter of the war was going to be written right here on 
Crete in a week or two. Men in the permanent garrison who 
had been stationed on Crete for months shook their heads and 
frowned. 

“ This is obviously the next hot spot,” one of them told us. 

We’ve been fiddling around here on Crete, and we’re still 
fiddling around. We aren’t prepared for anything. We haven’t 
any fortifications, and we haven’t any planes. The island is full 
of spies. And if Jerry ever comes after us we boys here are 
going to catch hell.” 

Every one we talked to told us about the spies. Every one 
knew the spies were there. Some said there were nearly as many 
fifth columnists, and even Gerrnan officers disguised as Balkan 
refugees, as there were British soldiers in the permanent garrison. 
Every day for weeks small Greek caiques had been putting into 
the many coves and harbours scattered round the island. Each 
boat had a few passengers. Maybe five. Maybe twenty-five. 
Some of them were legitimate refugees from places like Rumania, 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. And from Greece itself. A lot of them ^ 
were Jews. But most of them were German agents. An Aus- 
tralian lieutenant told how he himself had caught a German 
army officer who had come to Crete on one of these boats. The 
German captain was trying to pass himself off as a Rumanian 
Jew. He had all the papers to prove it. 
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- I asked what they did with spies when they caught them, and , 
the Australian winked and said, “ We know what to do witn 
them when we get our hands on them, but after all, this is a 
Greek island, and our hands are tied. If the Greek Government 
gives visas to people we think are German spies there isn t 
much we can do about jt. Except that there have been a lot of 
accidents here in Crete. The Anzacs are a tough lot, you know. 
They don’t put up with official hocus-pocus if they can help tt. 
So, unfortunately ” — and here his voice became slightly sarcastic 
— " unfortunately there have been quite a few men killed by stray 
bullets on Crete. Hunting accidents and things like that. The 
Australians like to hunt jack rabbits, and sometimes they hit a 
man by mistake. Purely accidental, you understand. But it 
would surprise you to know how many of their victims happen 
to be — ^just happen to be suspected foreign spies.” 

At Canca, which was so soon to be literally drenched with 
blood, 1 was arrested, because some one thought I was one of 
those spies. I was alone. Hill and Atherton had gone off to 
get a shave. I didn’t have to worry about that, because I was 
boasting a beard, and so I was arrested by a Greek who was 
conducting a one-man spy hunt. No one at headquarters spoke 
anything but Greek. I couldn’t even make them understand I 
wanted to telephone to the British consulate. They were giving 
me a trial without even giving me a chance to be heard. - 
I got angry, but the angrier I got the more sure they were 
that I was an enemy agent who ought to be liquidated. Finally 
1 was saved by a Greek pimp. If this lothsomc creature the 
night before hadn't charged a New Zealand soldier seven hun- 
dred drachmas more than the regular price for procuring a woman 
for him. I’m afraid I shouldn’t have got out of that mess alive. 
But at the psychological moment the Greek pimp was brought 
in by a member of the British Military Police, who listened to 
my story and got me out of the trouble by persuading the Greeks 
to let me go. 1 never did find out what happened to the 
pimp. ' 

Tlicrc tverc no hotel rooms in Cahea and very litde food and no 
communications or diplomats or Greek Government, and so we 
Went back to Suda Bay. Now that all the British soldiers who 
■ncrc going to be t.akcn out of Greece had been dumped here on 
Crete something had to be done with them. If the Germans had 
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dropped a few bomb'; on Suda Bay and Canon that last Sunday 
in Aprd dtcy would have killed thousands of Anzacs, because 
seldom has any one c\cr seen such military congestion in such a 
small area. But for some reason the Nazi planes didn’t come. 
On Sund.ay night the destrojer Hot<pU! pulled into Suda Bay, 
and G.H.Q. decided to use her to take sescral diousand soldiers 
down to Hcraklcion, the other big Crete town. We wanted to 
go to Hcrakleion to look for all the things we hadn’t found in 
Oinca, and so we sneaked up die gangplank of the Hotspur 
and stowed away until she steamed out of the harbour. Then 
we presented ourselves to die captain. He gave us svhiskey, 
cigarettes, a little food, and a corner of his cabin floor where we 
could sleep for an hour or two. 

It was three o’clock in the morning when we got to Hcraklcion. 
The city was blacked out. We dodged behind trees every time 
we saw a gendarme or a soldier, because we didn’t want to be 
arrested as spies. We wanted to find a hotel. We finally did 
find one. The Hellas. It was lucky that Hill knew a word or 
two of Greek. The sign in front merely said, “ Xcnodocheion ”, 
but Hill knew that that word meant hospitality for strangers, 
which is the Greek way of saying hotel. 

Atherton said, “ I like that. Hotel in English is surely a 
meaningless word. Hospitality for strangers says something.” 

But actually we didn’t find mucJi hospitality for strangers. 
The door of die Hellas was unlocked, but no one was on duty 
upstairs. We looked over the hotel register. It indicated that 
every room was occupied. We even tried die trick of looking 
for a key in a door, but no one had been that careless in 
Hcraklcion. Then we curled up in a corner of a hall and went 
to sleep. Looking for the key in a door had reminded me of 
Sonia. As I dozed off I h.-id some uncomfortable thoughts. I 
was safe on Crete. But how about Sonia f What had the 
Italians done to her when tliey found her in Cattaro? Should I 
have stayed behind with her? If I had could I have done any 
good? They were troublesome thoughts. Thoughts that made 
sleep pretty difficult. 

We hadn’t been lying in the hall long before a porter, or 
hotel manager — I don’t know what he was— routed us out. It 
was dawn anyway, and so we started looking over the town. We 
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found a telegraph office, but the Englishman in charge ^ 
place said it would take them weeks to catch up with tlieir officia 
dispatches. They had only one key. A lot of equipment they 
had been expecting for days hadn’t arrived yet. All was con u 
sion, he said, with a hopeless gesture of his hands. But one 
thing was certain. Press messages were out of the question for a 
long, long time to come. 

’ Then we hunted up the British vice-consul and found that his 
chief interest in life had always been and still was the ancient 
ruins of Minos, which were only a few miles out of Herakleion, 
at Knossos. He’d written a book years ago about the ruins. He 
wanted to talk about both the ruins and the book. I tried to 
point out that, as the Australian officer had said, hell might 
break loose on Crete any minute. But Atherton got interested 
in the ruins. The vice-consul presented Atherton with a copy 
of the book at cost plus postage. He even autographed it. 
Then Atherton autographed something for the vice<onsul. Hill 
and I were getting impatient, and when the vice-consul finally 
ftersuaded Atherton that he shouldn’t miss the opportunity of 
going our and spending an afternoon looking over these relics 
of the oldest ruins in the world, sve had our first row with the 
Balkan Correspondent of the London Daily Mail. 

We said we’d seen the ruins of enough cities already. Modern 
cities. We weren’t interested in ancient ruins right now. 
Atherton grumbled a bit about how all Americans lack any real 
appreciation of art, history, and archarology and other things th.it 
really count. But he backed down, and we left the vice-consul. 
A little later we ran into some one who said the boy king of 
Yugoslavia was staying on the estate of an English millionaire 
near Knossos. Now Atherton had a double reason for wanting to 
take the afternoon off. He thought we could get an exclusive 
interview with Peter as well as sec the ruins. But Hill and I 
argued that down by pointing out that we had too much news 
already. What we needed was some way of sending it. 

We were in the bar of^the dirty little Minos Hotel at Herak- 
leion when we met a British chaplain having a glass of wine to 
brace himself for a trip to Canea. The British Minister to 
Greece was here in Herakleion now, but he was going to Canea 
by motor-car. The chaplain was taking all the Minister’s 
personal luggage, which would just about fill a sizable British 
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lorry. We bought the chaplain another glass of wine, and he 
agreed to take us along. 

We hadn’t gone far in his lorry before we were Areatened 
with the necessity of walking the rest of the way. t t/as a 
because of a rather heated argument that broke out between the 
chaplain and Atherton over religion. Atherton, who I m 
was a member of the Church of England, said he had seen some 
of this two-year war, and he was convinced that Christianity was 
virtually dead. We finally got the two of them off that subject, 
but I kept mulling the question over in my mind as we wen 
through that quiet countryside, which was so soon going to e 
one of the most blood-drenched batdefields of the whole war. 
Where was God in this war? In the last war they had talked 
about God being in the trenches of France. This time I ^ 
heard any one mendon God except another ritis c p 
who had sat glumly on a kerbstone in Argos w en „ 

there and kept saying, ‘'This is bloodyv This sure y is o y- 
I asked him what attitude he thought God took J J ° 
thing. For a second or two he seemed perplexed by 
Then he said, “ God is always on the side of right and justice. 

That day back in Argos we didn’t pursue the ^ 

further, beLse just then bombs started 
scurried for cover, just as I did. I don t t in ' e ea 
A heU of a lot of people are being killed on God s side, whic 

ever it is.” . , 

Atherton’s short discussion of contemporary relipon also r^ 
minded me of the interview Frank Gervasi, o 
with General Smuts in South Africa Smuts dunng ^e come^ a 
tion expressed a firm conviction that the Br^sh would win. 

Gervasi, zealous for concrete facts, asked mu s \ y God’s 
sure. Smuts hesitated; then he said, “ Because, my boy, God 

on our side.” . „ „ 

Gervasi broke up the interview right there by sayi"g. 
me. General, I dL’t mean to be sacnle^ous, but how many 

planes dees God have? ’ 

The merry-go-round on Crete was beginning to wear us Jwn 
Suda Bay,Sea, Her.akleion, and now Suda Bay . nd C nea 
a-ain All in search of communications, which prob.ably did 
S, ic G,..k Go«,nn.c„,. which by new h.d pr.bnbl, 
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fled to Egypt. We decided that we wouldn’t continue die hunt 
t,ny longer. We wouldn’t go on to Canca again. We’d drop off 
at Suda Bay and see if we couldn’t catch a boat for Alexandria. 

In Ale-xandna there would surely be some way to get dispatches 
to New York. But the sc.at had suddenly broken out of Athcr' 
ton’s trousers, .and he still ii-as worrying about not having a 
British passport, and so he decided to continue on with the chap- 
lain and try to get a new pair of pants and a passport. Ho 
agreed to meet Hill and me at the Suda Bay military and naval 
headquarters at eight o'clock th.at night. 

While Hill and I were roaming around the jetty waiting for 
Atherton to return we noticed that a great many large British 
ships, both merchantmen and warships, were apparently getting 
ready to sail tliat night. The evacuation of Crete obviously was 
going to get under way soon, the evacuation of the troops that 
had been dumped here from Greece. We talked to naval officers 
about our going on one of the ships, and they said we should 
have to get a military pass from G.H.Q. down in Canca. Then 
— maybe, just possibly — a place could be found for us on some 
ship. It was doubtful, but there was a slight possibility, if we 
only had a mihtary pass. 

Hill went off to Canca to get passes for all three of us while I ' 
stayed to guard our typewriters and knapsacks and to try to 
make a little more progress with the transport problem. Hill 
also agreed to be back at exactly eight o’clock that evening. 

As darkness closed in on Suda Bay things started happening. 
The whole harbour was naturally blacked out. But off on the 
water workmen were using an acetylene torch on a w’reckcd 
British destroyer that had been badly banged up by Stiika bombs. 
They did everything tlicy could to hide the nasty blue light from 
that torch, but the whole harbour seemed to be illuminated. The 
British needed the destroyer. They were working twenty-four 
hours a day on her. If they had only known! If they had only 
known that just about the time they finished the job tnorc Stukas 
were going to drop from the clouds and give that warship her 
coup de grace. 

Streams of British lorries poured down on to the quay. They 
were loaded solid with black masses of humanity. The lorries 
would stop. British army and naval officers would dash up and 



bark out evacuation orders. The tired, sleepy men would tumb e 
out o£ the trucks and try to get into some ° k”', S 

formation. Then they would shuffle off towards *e ship 
up to the docks, or to lighters that would take them to boa 
anchored far out in the bay. 

Some oE the men were Anzae mldiet,. Some 
prisoners. Some were Greek volunteer, who were enlisting for 

duty in Africa. ... 

Eight o’clock came, and no sign of either Atherton or HdL 

Then nine o’clock. Then ten. About that nme I go^^ 
just before daylight all these Briush ships were going to shove 
’off. Most of diem were anchored out in the 
one, the Dchnc. a British merchant ship with her d 

by bombs, was tied to a dock. She was definitely going to be 
the convoy. That was our hope. We must get *e Deto.- 
She was already loaded with thousands o men. ^ 

waidng now for the signal to weigh anchor. “ 

down. Resdess. Nervous. This etching 

get to communications and safety. <.^1 ° ^ a° 

Lll in the morning. And we might never get off. 

Then Atherton appeared. He had a new pair^ 
now he could walk with his head m ffle 

holding a newspaper over j/^ad not* succeeded in 

about indecent e.xposurc any more. , . . ^ 

getting a pasjort. The on Corfu had 

suspicious and bound by red tape a h^^TP^nc while 

been. Atherton and I took turns watching ‘ 

die other one called every possible telephone number in Canea 
for HiU. But no one in Canea had seen him. 

A faint light was beginning to streak the " 

were beginning to 'cast off ^he commander 

dock. We wrote a note to Hill and Ic Dclane 

of the port. Then we tried to walk , . ujj] 

with our luggage and Hill’s, but wc cou n n ‘ ‘ ^ ^ ] - 

put almost everything he owned nto that ^Pf 
Wc rummaged through it and took out a i P‘ P. , ‘ knap- 
„,mB else Am seemed ,o he wh.loS^ 

sack at the c.\-act spot where WC had tcllinc him 

Rail at eight o’clock. We put a sign on the knapsack telling 
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we had waited all night and now were shoving off. And the 
we took his papers and his typewriter along with our stuff an 
sneaked up the gang-plank o£ the Delane when no one was 
looking. 

We spent two days and two nights on the Delane on our way 
to Egypt. Two days and two nights o£ attack by Nazi bombers 
and by Italian E-boats. We learned more in those two days an 
two nights of what the Balkan war had meant to the Britis 
than we ever could have learned any other way. We lived those 
two days and two nights with the human wreckage of that dis- 
astrous campaign. Between air-raid warnings and E-boat attacks 
they talked. They wanted to talk. They wanted to tell how 
they felt about everything. 

There were about seven hundred Italian prisoners on board, 
mostly officers. Every one of them had a minimum of two suit- 
cases. When we saw how they clung on to those suitcases, no 
matter how great the danger of death, we realized how they had 
come to be captured. They seemed to be the happiest men of 
the lot. They were being well fed and well taken care of m 
every way. Some of the rest of us had to sleep, if we could 
sleep through the air-raid alarms, curled up on piles of rope 
or behind cases of bully beef to keep off the wind. But the 
Italian prisoners all had rather respectable quarters. And they 
didn’t have anything to do but sit around and tell one another 
how lucky they were to have fallen into British hands. Some 
of them wore jaunty green Alpine hats full of the gaudy feathers 
of wild birds. They were the really lucky ones, because almost 
every Anzac soldier wanted one of those hats as a souvenir. 
The Anzacs knew that the girls back home some day would give 
anything for one of those hats. 

And so the Anzacs bartered and tried to outbid one another 
for the Alpine headpieces. The Italian officers played shrewd. 
They kept the price up. Many of them got in return for those 
hats a supply of food such as they probably hadn’t seen since 
the war began. 

Then there were about a hundred R.A.F. men. Pilots and 
mechanics and ground crews. They were ‘ men without planes’ 
One of them told us something we knew already. As the Greek 
rear-guard action drew to a close the R.A.F. wasn’t able to give 
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the Anzacs a bit of air support. Not only was iliere a 
of planes, but all the Greek freWs had eidtcr been J/ 

the Germans or were under such heavy and 
attack that landings and take-offs were simply out o q 

He also told us how, just a few days ago, the o J 

retreating Anzacs got so great that die British dcM 

to take I long chance. They ordered ten Hurricanes up^ from 
the desert front. To make the long trip to Grcec , ^ 
tanks had to be installed. That boosted the weight m-ach *at 
the machine-guns had to be taken out. ut . j 

was a supply of extra machine-guns up m 

be installed when the Hurricanes lande , an so landed, 

planes took off. All of them got to Greece. Bu as *ey 
one by one on an airport in the ^Hoponnesus^^^^ 
waiting for them up in the clouds. 

The Hurricanes were bombed, machin^unne , 

as fast as they touched the ground Not ,Xn 

was able to do the job assigned to the squadron-the protectio 

of the retreating Anzacs. They were bitter 

We also talked to the Anzacs themselves J 
about the lack of air support. The favourite P 
the Dclane centred round the wreckage o a ^ ^ 

to the boat-deck. It had been shot down in 
salvaged, and now was being taken to Africa for «P^ , 

-Ly. Jack, her.’, a Hurricane,- sonre J 

a friend. “ If, .he firs. Hurricane I ve seen .n weeks. 

“X’°w“el bi..e, abnu. i., because dre, said 
were grcaliy outnumbered and might Ujev were sure 

beat the Germans in diis Balkan dieane of war, 
ihey could bave made a good showing oir 

^colimns for monihs if .be, “ The, 

to help them. They blamed ^ uosettine Berlin’s 

talked about official bungling. They tl^ ^„ifice^hat had 
time-table by a week or two wasn’t worth the sacrinc 

been demanded of them. A 

But there w’ere other things they i^jj^jallying of 

whole group of them let off 

Briush officers who insisted on keeping their boots polished 
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their trousers pressed while a campaign was being lost, and 
were dying right and left. They were loudest in their dcnunci 
ation of the ‘ old school tie ’ spirit. It w’as dying in Englan i 
self, they had heard, but not out here. Not in die Middle Eas • 
They claimed that the British diplomats and the high-ranking 
British army officers were mostly upper-class snobs who had 'von 
their posts because they belonged to die right families and a 
gone to the right schools. 

“ I wish w’e had had some of those fellows up in the moun 
tains of Greece with us,” one cynical young Australian told us. 

” I wish they could have seen what it means when they issue an 
order for a sacrifice campaign like this one we’ve just been 
through.” 

There were also stories about the Greek fifth column. Fo'" 
example, there was the Greek who poured gasoline into a ditch 
encircling an important military airport that the British were 
using as a base and then set a match to it. The Nazi planes 
didn’t have much trouble figuring out where to drop their 
bombs. 

And the Greek who used a flashlight to signal a Stuka pilot 
the location of a shipload of explosives in Peir.Tus harbour. 

No wonder the Anzacs were bitter. These were Greeks. 
Their allies. Yet they were selling out their own country and 
also the British. 

The Anzacs lay on the decks those two days and tw'o nights 
reading books they had stored away in their knapsacks. It was 
interesting to circle round and sec what entertained them. Here 
,ind there a boy had a Bible. Others, who had lived through 
more adventure in the last few weeks than most novelists had 
ever seen, were reading Sabatini adventure stories. But a lot of 
them had their noses in serious books. One spent all his time 
with Ftopiiiiamin for H'dr, by an American college professor. 
Another was passing Unde) lanes oj War round among his 
friends. A lot of them were thinking and talking .about the 
war and what it meant and wh.it we're re.ally fighting for and 
v.'liat kind of a world we ought to try to crc.nc after it’s all o\er. 
That ama/cd us. Soldiers on the front line aren’t supposed to 
dr. much thinking. Hut wc re.ili?ed now that on both sides 
common ordinary soldiers were trying to think the thing our. 
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And some of them were having their uoubles reconciling this 

and that. . 

One Australian-tisked if I would like to hear a cw pages rom 
his diary. He had written this entry up in the mounta ^ 
Greece one day while they were hiding for hours from Na 
planes that wem circling over them. A lot of his friends had 
Len killed all round him that day. But Acre w.as 
of them could do but hide, because the azis number 

of the air. So while he lay in a ditch waiung to ^ ^ 
was up he scribbled out his reactions. It was aerop ^ 

the Jost. After the war aeroplanes should be =>^0^ ^^^Men 
who invented planes should be put into prison. ^eronlanes 
go back to walking or riding m 

Wouldn’t be aUowed. They were an invenuon of the devil, 
hated planes. , 

Just as he was reading the diary entry we iJidM^vTas 

of a rusty pulley. We looked up. Some one on the Jt'dge 'v 
pulling up a piece of coloured bunung so that it wave m 

die brLe and be seen all over the ship. It was a bngh 

flag. Preliminary air-raid warning, one o ® ° jirertlv 

If it changes to a red flag that means enemy planes are directly 

overhead. , 

While he explained the signals thousands ^ 

sailors all over Ae ship were looking for i*eir rteel helmets 

fastening lifebelts round their waists. e 
sprang into the concrete boxes that enclosed dieir anti-airc aft 
Ains. A lot of Anzacs grabbed machine-guns and Bren guns 
which they had salvaged from Greece, and got em rea y 
action. _ ,, 

Then we heard the squeak of that pulley again. 
flag was coming down. I looked at Ae m^ w o * 
reading his diary to me. He was six feet tall and as hu^ys 
most of those Anzacs. But his hands were twite mg ne y 
He kept his eyes fixed on the bridge. He wasn t J / 

The whole shipload of war-weary men seemed to be boldi g 
breath. Waiting. Waiting to see if the yellow 
pulled down because the danger was over and the jia 

disappeared, or, because the red flag was going to be hoistem 
We heard the planes just as the red flag went up. The 
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gunners’ telephone rang. One man in the concrete pillbox 
answered it. The other started training his sights on the planes. 
Three thousand soldiers and sailors and two newspapermen 
looked round for die most protected spot in which to hide. My 
Australian friend with the diary was trembling like a lettf now. 
So were hundreds of other brave Anzacs who had lived through 
weeks of dive-bombing. Atherton and I knew exaedy how 
they felt, because we felt the same way with much less cause. 
The noise of Stukas does something to your mind. It makes 
even the bravest soldiers tremble after they’ve had a few samples 
of what dive-bombers can do if they don’t have any opposi- 
tion. The bodies of all these Australians and New Zealanders 
were whole and sound. But their nerves were shattered. 

The only living thing on board the Delane diat didn’t react 
the way die rest of us did was a little fox terrier, the mascot of 
die Dadalus, one of the British ships sunk by the Nazis. He 
stayed right in his corner and slept through all the red flags and 
all the danger. He’d had his big war adventure, and he’d swum 
his way out of it. If any other came he’d probably swim again. 
Meanwhile he wasn’t bothered. 

There were eight hundred shipwrecked sailors on board. 
Enough to run a smal'f navy. Some were from En'ti'sfi ivarsfiips 
and merchantmen. Others were from Dutch, Greek, Chinese, 
' and Norwegian boats that had been dive-bombed. When the 
air-raids came these men were just as jittery as the soldiers. They 
had seen enemy planes send their floating homes to the bottom, 
blow their shipmates into bits, and force the survivors to jump 
into the sea and swim against death, sometimes for twenty-four 
hours before help came. 

After that first raid was over we talked to some of tlicsc sea- 
men. They had been through hell, too. Some of them had 
been in Pcir.xus harbour the night that that Greek fifth columnist 
gave a signal svith a flashlight that brought on what Was prob- 
ably the most disastrous single bombing attack of the wer. What 
happened that night in Pcincus harbour had much to do with 
the collapse of Greece. It was tile night of April 6. Germany 
had just declared war, in its customary unofficial manner, against 
Greece. The first night of the Greek-German war. Many a 
Greek told us that the psychological effect of that bombing was 
really beyond cstim.uion. Much of the d.amagc, the frjncnt of 
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the destruction, was just luck for ^ jest^ction in the 

argued that if the Germans could do *at much destru 

first night of war Greece was through. because 

And<o Greek spirit was broken that mg tj ^ 

a Greek fifth columnist flashed a tor up explosives. 

Nazi bomber pilot know the locauon o ‘ explosion 

Th, bobber h™ do..„. The ship P 

set other ships on fire. Som j stand over- 

allowed a string of railroad cars y minutes the 

night on the dock, They expb ed „ 

whole harbour was ablaze. ^ Nazi bombers, 

foe. The Homes were o beaeon for mo e ^.to bombe 

We loy on the deck of <>■' ogretdln most 
whose ships were lost diat nij, . ^ 

essenti.ls.bnt they didn’t agree as » , ship. 

lost drat night. A ‘l““J^7BrSr/nd fo^GreeL Ships 
loaded with war material for th counlc of weeks later, 

that would have helped in Ise 

Ships that the Bridsh eonldn’t aBotd to b e_ 

They also disagreed about iust >>b* h,lt . mile, 

tions ship was thrown by the exp • huge steel 

Some said as much as five miles. "X ^reat distance 

boiler was catapulted through t e air . ^ factory 

away. It landed, quite by coincidence, in tne 
that manufactured, of all things, i ers. which 

Thendiey told how a ''''^£cd in She masts of 

had been part of that explo c P> • accwlene torches 

another British boat. Men had to go p 
the next day and cut it down. ^ 

The sailors who had been in “^^buddered visibly as 

had terror written on their fa • - arbour packed with ships 

they talked of flaming Peincus. Of a harbo p 

all on fire. storv. There were 

Then some Bridsh evacuation^ of Greece had 

several ports from which , , Bay. As the ships 

taken place. All were sc.atter r riwy converged 

loaded with Anzacs steamed o • .^^^j^rical course. The 

at a certain poim 

Stukas spotted the point where they comerge 
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above it, high in tlic clouds. Whenever a ship crossed that 5pt 
it was dive-bombed. One of tlic first victims was a British , 
merchant ship widi three thousand Anzacs on board. 

Before she sanV: she sent out .an SOS. The call was answered 
by two British destroyers, the Diamond and the Wryneciy 
Between them they liad almost two tliousand men below their 
decks. They were jammed to tlic gunwales with mcn^ most ot 
them Anzacs. War-tired men. But the British Navy always 
answers a call for help. The British Navy has a tradition. So 
the Diamond and the went back. They svent back 

to that same spot where the Stukas were hovering in the clouds. 
And when they got there, the Stukas dived out of the clouds. 

Then it was the turn of the Diamond and the Wrynecii to 
send out calls. They were sinking now. Now there sverc nearly 
five thousand men in the -water. But there weren’t any more 
British ships within speeding range. Maybe that was lucky for 
the British Navy. But it wasn’t lucky for the five thousand. 
Five thousand men in die water with lifebelts that were guar- 
anteed to keep a person afloat for twenty-four hours at the most. 
Five thousand men thrashing around in the water, and no ship 
within .speeding range. 

But down just off the coast of Crete was the Griffin, The 
Griffin was a great litde destroyer. She had covered herself widi 
laurels many times before this. A ship that had lived up to all 
the fine traditions of the British Navy. The Griffin heard those 
calls for help from the Diamond and the Wrynec\. But the 
Griffin was in a tough spot. She had taken the Glen Aim in 
tow. The Glen Aim was a story in itself. She was a Bridsh 
merchant ship. She went up to Greece to do some evacuating. 
On her way across that marked spot in Argos Bay the Stukas 
had come down at her. They had hit her. But since the only 
damage was the loss of her anchors, the skipper decided to take 
a chance. He went on into the cvacuauon port. He floundered 
around without being able to anchor. He took several thou- 
sand Anzacs .aboard. Then he went on to Crete. It was a job 
to disembark those troops without being able to anchor. But 
he did it. Then he turned back. Again that same spot. Again 
the Stukas, This time the Glen Aim wasn’t so lucky. She was 
machine-gunned as well as bombed. Her engine-rooms were 
flooded. 
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The Griffin took abroad almost all her crew. 
force was left on board dre Glen Aim. Then 
was taken in tow. On the way down to rcte e hooked 

It was a wild night. It took hours to get P ,, 

together again. They were nearly “ Crete when the ^ 
ArVs Bay were picLd up. The D.amond 
were sinking. There was more important 

be done n-Tw. Thousands of men were m water.^^ Ihe 
Griffin turned the battered Glen Aim over to . 

The little Greek boat would have to tow 
monster. And then the Griffin put on full 

But when the Griffin finally got to le isas c hfty.four 

twenty-four hours had gone by, and she could f J 

believed them. Nearly five thousand men missmg 1 

“fhad .h. .K.p-«ck=d crow, .f 
ships on the Delane. And the De ane ^ destroyers 

sailing down to Crete in .^^rc cluftered with the 

and cruisers protccung us. Ou pathedc- 

skippers of boats that had been ,,^7,„7even for ship 

looking lot. Most of them I-Lp out' over the water 

captains. They paced back and ort oo g 

with grim expressions I guess having ) you’re an old ' 

under you is damned heartbreaking, especially if you re 

sea dog. _ _ , statisd- 

One of them, more „en of the sea on 

^ cally minded and interviewed . which he showed us. 

the Delane. He compiled a casual^ h , survivors of 

That’s how we knew that on the e ane w 

twenty British and allied boats. thoL'and tons. But 

weight came to more than two un re jj^^j-s sent to die 

tliaf wasn’t all. There must have been ntany o*ers sc 
bottom, because we knew there were more shipwrecked 
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on the other cvacnation boats. We began to realh.e that tis 
whirlwind from Greece had surely been a real tragedy of the 
The only amusing story we picked up from our fcllovMr.avcllers 
was the one about the Qtiiloa. She ran aground in Argos har- 
bour. The British evacuated her. Men, guns, and matena - 
Stripped her completely. WTicn they finished the job there 
wasn't anything left on board worth saving. Not even a ni«s 
kit. Not a roll of toilet-paper. Then they loaded her wi 
dcptli-charges timed to go off in four days. They figured that 
would be after the evacuation sras all over. But the very next 
day, while the Qriiloa was still loaded with those time-bombs, 
the Stukas spotted the wrecked ship. They worked on tin: 
Ouiloa .all day. Fin.ally their bombs took effect, and they sank 
her. She went to the bottom on Thursday. Had the Stukas 
held their fire and saved their bombs the Quiloa would have 
blown up on Monday anyway. Then there was the story of the 
Hellas. She was the old Vanderbilt yacht, the Valiant, which 
had been turned over to the Greeks for evacuation purposes. She 
had a thousand men aboard — British, Maltese, Palestinians, and 
a lot of other mixed nationalities. They told us that five hundred 
out of those thousand men were lost when the Hellas went 
down. 

They also told us about the City of Karachi. She was sunk 
in Pein-cus harbour. Her crew of eighty', made up mosdy of 
lascars, swam to shore. Then they walked fifty miles. They 
lived on the land, eating grass most of the time. Finally they 
bought or stole a fishing-boat and got to Crete. We met the 
skipper on Crete. He was trying to ride a bicycle. The whole 
experience seemed to have done something to his mind. All 
he wanted to do when he finally got to Crete with his lascar 
crew was to ride a bicycle. And he didn’t know the first rudi- 
ments of bicyde-riding. Now he was on the Delane with us. 
He seemed out of his head most of the time. At least a dozen 
of the Delane’s crew told us the story of what happened to their 
.sister-ship, the Deals. She had been coming out of Argos Bay 
with a full load of troops when she was attacked from the air. 
The first bomb landed amidships and started a fire. It looked 
like the end of the Deals. But just as the flames were begin- 
ning to sweep through the ship six riiore bombs came down. 
All of them landed in the sea but dose enough to send a torrent 
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o£ water washing over the Det/is. The water 
The Devis was saved from destruction by the sam p 
nearly destroyed her. , . i „„ 

The crew of a small merchantman told 
subjected to a long machine-gunning by a P 

back and forth, just skimming the deck . P 

pletely pock-marked when tlie °'^“;“oon as the attack 

But not a man was even wounded, be ^ flounder 

started the skipper and his whole crew y-, „ there they 

around by heSf and went below f-^s. Down *ere tj 

hid direcdy under the heavy steel p ating 
guns rested That was their only chance 
worked. They were here on the Delane to ic >7 

^ , . 1 _ Delane two buxoiB young 

During one of our air raids lifebelts round 

women came running out of a ca , o , -j-hey 

tlieir waists and faccTwere"properly painted and 

wore crisp linen dresses. Their tac About three thou- 

powdered^. Their hair was neady combed. About thr 

Lnd of us blinked. We rubbed our after 

Slukas had driven us completely out o story, 

the raid was over we talked to the girls ^ ^ 

- They were Dutch. One had been a nurse ^d one ajte^^ 

on the Dutch liner Pcnnland, a among the 

was sunk three hours out of Pcirxus. y yh„y 

lucky ones. They’d been picked out o * 

were helping die ship’s doctor dress wounds and na 

" Of '"it the men on board the fellow who "d ^ 
most was a young Australian soldier not V die 

old. He stood, day and night, caning ^ seldom spoke. Most 
Delane, looking out across the water. . 

of the time he had his elbows on the ra. his ct. 

cup of his hands. Just looking. I to\dt 

There was probably a good stop' here i E floncy- 

I finally did. The great uagedy was that he 

Le’t-om tterer' te"laid glumly, waving Ids hand towards 

I looked intendy. All I could see were the bare outlines of 
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several other ships in the convoy. But gradually the ^P' ‘ _ 
out. The Australi.-ui had fallen in lo\c with a Greek girl 
island of Crete. It had been a whirlwind three-day courtship- 
They were married )ust a few minutes before the evacuation 
ships set sail. Then they pleaded widi British ofliccrs to alio" 
the bride to go .along to ligypt. It was a mean problem tor 
officers alrc.idy busy trying to save tlic lives of tlaousands of men. 
There didn’t seem to be anything in tlic regulations about a ease 
like tliis. No precedent at all. Finally they agreed she cou'id go- ^ 
But the bride and bridegroom must not be allowed on the same 
.ship. That was the compromise. So here they were. Thej 
were on their honeymoon, he on tlic Delane, she on a ship miles 
away, just visible on die horizon. 

“A swell honeymoon!” the Australian grumbled, still star- 
ing off into the darkness. 

, The decks of the Delane were crowded, not only with men 
and dieir salvaged equipment but with big wooden crates of 
food. Crates of canned bully beef and thirst-provoking 
‘ biscuits,’ as the English would say. Plain hardtack, we called 
them. But those crates, juggled around a bit, made a good office 
for the Associated Press and the Daily Mail. Atherton and I 
set our typewriters up on top of a pile of diem, and then we 
posted a sign saying, ” Anglo-American Press Headquarters. 
Don’t Disturb.” Pretty soon we had sailors, soldiers, and air- 
men flocking around us to tell us their stories. That’s just what 
we hoped would happen. Norwegians, Bridshers, Dutchmen, 
Greeks, lascars, Chinese, and men of a lot of other nadonalides 
helped us to get a clear picture of what had happened. 

Before long we felt we had a rather complete story of that 
Greek campaign and the evacuation. We were certain, now, 
that there had been just one division of Australians and one 
division of New Zealanders in Greece. Veterans of fierce fight- 
ing in Libya. Two divisions that had been pulled out of the 
Western Desert to fight a delaying action in the Balkans, and 
while they fought in the Balkans Axis troops regained all the 
territory down in Libya that these Anzacs had taken away from 
them earlier in the year. 

A very minimum of equipment was sent up to Greece with 
the two divisions. And not enough planes to do any good. Not 
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enough even to hold the airports. J" Englishmen 

sions there had been a few thous.ind ana . * Englishmen 

attached to miscellaneous units. But they call 

to keep the colonial troops from doing a lot of what y 

”f appro.Mmatcly forty- f^g^Loth^r 

about twenty thousand had come i .lUrt in that devas- 

The other twenty tliousand had cit er cc bravely down 

utrng ,ca, -guard acdoa .he '“S'^ ” “ g 'd be 

dirough Greece, or had been so ha y «o 

left behind, or had been uken prisoner, -r.ventv thousand ! 
when dozens of ships went to tlie [be loss had 

Fifty per cent. of the original force ' At Lnsidered 

'been about to per cent., and yet at , jj.|. ^bat there just 

terrible. "This was so much worse t an actual count, 

wasn’t any comparison. Five times ^ban we had 

Our Press Headquarters sign was . nelntie- Until the 

imagined. We had been stowaways ° jj Jump us 

ship was well at sea, where they Then gradu- 

ovMboard, we literally hid from the ship m 

ally we got up was fed separately. For 

were divided into units, and ea biscuit here and a 

the first twenty-four hours we had o h ^ ourselves with 
little water there. But now ^ -t-l Australian Press 

the sign we began to eat a litt e ^ ^ a can of bully 

' officer let us line up with his men. 
beef a day and a regular ration ® „ gji invitation from 

The sign also brought during t c cyen- 

the chief engineer to go down to is * * tbe radio on 

ing B.B.C. broadcast. We were gg^Hn that the Ger- 

)ust as Lord Haw-haw was literrancan. and *at not 

mans were in complete control o from Greece and Crete 

one single Britisher would get out a n every one in the 

to Egyjt. That brought loud jJX.sands of Anzacs 

’ cabin. Another convoy had ^ bringing up the rCeW 

were already on Egyptian soil. c yet, but this 

with thousands more. Of course v Haw-haw got under 

idle boast in the sickening voice o 

our skins. _ , more would be sunk. 

■ Ships had been sunk already. Probably 
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But the British Navy was doing a magnificent job, desph*^ 
the losses it had taken. They were getting tsventy thousan^ 
men to safety, and that was twenty thousand more AaU or 
Haw-haw apparently e\er expected to survive. The 
Navy would have got a whole lot more men down to fiSYP^ 
it hadn’t been that same old story about lack of air support- ^ ^ 

the casualties, all the ship sinkings, had been due to Noz* oir 
force action. 


We drank some sweet Greek wine witli the chief cAglueer, 
listened to some more hair-raising ev.acuation stories, arid then 
went down to the chief medical officer’s cabin. For hours 
had been doing a continuous St. Vitus’s dance, becau.se fbe skin 
all over my body itched like mad. The ship’s doctor opene 
my shirt, looked over the red spots that covered my skin, an 
laughed. 

“ How long since you’ve had a bath?” 

I told him, “ Nearly a month.” 

He laughed again. “ You’re just filthy. There’s nolliing wrong 
with you except that you’re filthy. You’ll be all right when you 
ftnaWy ge-S. ■yovn dicdnes oft atift gts. tleati ■again .” 

So I kept on scratching, and my body kept looking rtiore and 
more as if I had a bad case of measles, hives, impetigo, and flea- 
bites all combined. 


At all hours of the day and night there was a line of men in 
front of the sick bay waiting to see the doctor. A larg^ percen- 
tage of them were Italian officers. A lot of those tough Anzac's 
had rather serious wounds which they just ignored, but the 
Italians came flocking to the medical officer with ailments a man 
wouldn’t even go to a doctor about back home in normal times. 
The medical officer was the only one on board I heard get tough 
with the prisoners. He always treated the ailment o( dressed 
the wound, but each Italian officer got a stiff lecture about being 
a man. Most of them didn’t understand English, so the words 
didn’t mean anything, but I was sure, by watching their re- 
actions, that they all got the point. But that didn’t stop them 
'from coming for more treatments and more pills and powders. 

Between cases the mcdic.ai officer told us that his big problem 
was diarrhoea. Hundreds of the Anzacs had serious cases of 
diarrhoea. 
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‘‘ It isn’t n^nyihing they can help,” the 

isn’t any reflection on their bravery, it j Thcv’rc 

nerve-shattering experience they’ve been through Ihcy 

physically and emotionally exhausted. But, anin 
out o£ medicine for that particular complaint n;,.r.r’s 

Just then the door burst open and an ^\Ve ^could tell 

orderly came rushing in. ess that something 

from his expression, his intensity, his ncr .mnoed us tire 

serious had happened. He clicked his hcc s an ‘ ^ ratlicr 
customary salute. And then he blurted out the story, 

breathlessly; 

“ Sir, I— I have— an officer with— constipation ! ' ^ 

' I don’t know why it struck us so funny, But 

burst out laughing. The officer’s orderly tun otcer. 
the doctor finally gave him some pills for ns poo 

- After \vc left the ^ay we “^°"hcy^voffid cut off 

cases that formed Press Headquarters so ■ 7 have 

some of the cold wind, and tried to go to s ecp. ^ 
any blankets, and our legs were soon li ’e ca c the 

nearly the first day of May, but a bitter win v when 

Mediterranean. I guess we’d just about 8°"^ , alarm, 

the sirens blew. It was the first time we a ‘ Delane 
Three thousand men were on their feet in .in ^ntl 

was like an ant-hill when you suddenly put you 
stir up instantaneous activity. Gunners ran to a and I 

one who had a lifebelt started jjij. jq wear the 

couldn’t remember whether it was his day or 
one belt we had managed to filch for the two o > 
ended up by neither of us purring it on. instead of a 

Now that rusty pulley was squeaking again. u^ing pulled 
piece of yellow lolon bunting, a red f.f even 

up. We looked out over the rail. I ' red 

t the outline of ships, but scattered all ov Xhat was 

pinpoints of light. And then the ^ , They burst 

our first reaction. Fireworks. Bcautifu rew surface, 

into existence a few hundred feet above ' ,i,;ntT for a 
Bright yellow-white lights that hich^noon. They 

quarter of a mile around, just as it it standing still in 

dropped slowly. Sometimes thev seemed to be stana g 
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midair. But finally, one by one, they hit the water and went out. 
You could hear Ae sizzling noise when they went out, j£ they 
were close enough. For a minute or two Atherton and I stood 
on the deck of the Delane, fascinated by this impressive display 
of pyrotechnics. It was like a Cochran stage effect. But then 
guns started going off, and wc; suddenly realized that this wasn’t 
a fairyland scene but a scene out of war. 

Now there were more star shells than ever falling. The whole 
sea seemed to be dotted with them. Now we could see the grey 
outlines of ships. Dozens of ships. The sea round us was 
covered with ships. Was this some kind cf an optical illusion? 
There were only six transports and six warships in our convoy 
when we started out. When darkness had closed in on us there 
were still just eleven beside the Dclanc. But we didn’t have 
much of a chance to try to figure it out. Now the flares were 
landing close to the Delane. 

We asked one another why we couldn't hear the noise of the 
planes that were dropping these parachute flood-lights. And 
why, with the whole sea lighted up for them and all their targets 
standing out so clearly, weren’t they dropping any bombs? Guns 
on almost every ship in our huge convoy were blasting away. 
But at what? 

It was all a grand mystery. We stood shivering on the wind- 
swept deck. Three thousand of us. And out across the water, 
on those other ships, there were thousands of other men shiver- 
ing. Any second now a lot of us might be out there on the 
surface of that black water. I thought of the swimming medal 
I had at home, I got it by mistake, for winning a canoe race. 
It had always been a standing joke in the family. I, who couldn’t 
swim' a stroke, with a swimming medal. I told Atherton about 
it as wc stood there shivering and watching the flares and listen- 
ing to the orgasm of noise from the guns. 

“ Well,” Atherton said, “ with your bum leg and my bum 
knee, it wouldn’t do much good if we were swimmers.” 

Then a sailor sauntered along, and we asked him a question 
or two. He laughed when we mentioned planes. 

" This isn’t an aeroplane attack, you crazy fools; it’s Italian 
suicide boats. You know, those little one-man and two-man 
torpedo-boats. The pilot rides the boat and steers it right at his 
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target; then he jumps off before it hits. Those flares are our 
flares. We’re shooting the.-n up into the sky; they burst at a 
certain height, and then float down to the surface. We’re try- 
ing to spot the damned Italians. I guess we’ve got their bear 
ings or else we shouldn’t be blasting away at them. But they’re 
a reckless lot. We still have a good chance of getting hit by a 
torpedo.” 

A whistle on the Delanc was blowing almost continuously. 

“ This is the commodore ship of the convoy,” the sailor told 
us. “ The movements of all the other ships are being directed 
right from our bridge. That whistle of ours is signalling the 
other ships to come into closer formation.” 

We saw that that was just what was happening. One ship 
after another was heading for us. We were like a mother hen 
when her chicks start clustering around her. 

For what seemed like hours those parachute flares lighted up 
the water. The guns barked away. The ships went through a 
most elaborate series of manteuvres, all apparendy directed by the 
Delane's whistle. Sometimes we all went round in big circles. 
Other times we went full steam astern. The flares now were 
dropping within a few hundred feet of the Delane. Closer and 
closer. That meant the enemy must be right in our vicinity. 
Then the lighted area gradually moved away. Finally, after the 
distant sea had been surveyed under the calcium glare, the guns 
stopped their noise. The Delane whistled for a normal course 
again. The Italian attack was over. We never did find out 
whether any of the enemy boats were sunk by all that shooting. 
Some of the Delanc’s crew said definitely yes. Others said they 
thought the enemy had been frightened off. 

At last the pulley on the bridge squeaked again. The- red 
lantern came down. We went bach and tried to go to sleep. 
Finally we did. But Atherton and I woke up about the same 
time. We were freezing cold, and we both agreed that there 
are some things worse than sleeplessness. We both had been 
having nightmares. Living over again Belgrade, Sarajevo, 
Corinth, Argos. , We were suffering from complete emotional 
exhaustion. We w.alked the decks and finally ,Cound a place 
where we could stand in a hatchway close to the ’ smoke-stack 
and keep warm. We leaned against cacli other and dozed out 
the night that w.ay on our fett 
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It was a clear morning. We counted back. The fifteenth 
clear day. The weatherman surely seemed to be with the Ams- 
The only b.ad weather during our whole experience was that first 
night on the Adriatic, when we wanted a clear sky so badly. 
But since then wc had had more than two weeks of perfect fly* 
ing weather. Perfect weather for bomber pilots. 

When it got light we saw that our twelve ships had been 
joined by another huge convoy during the night. Now we had 
a British aircraft carrier, two or three batdeships, and a lot of 
smaller warships protecting us. 

The British aircraft carrier kept si.x or eight of its fighters 
circling over us all the tune. From then on wc never even had 
a yellow flag. Not even a preliminary air-raid warning. 

That confirmed an observation that a lot of other people had 
made. The Nazi pilots aren’t a bit afraid of the largest array of 
guns on land or on ships that any one can get together. But 
just the minute they run into British fighter planes they lose 
their reckless courage. 

Atherton and I were about the first men on the Dclane astir 
that morning, because sleeping standing on your feet isn’t too 
much fun. As the ship came to life, and the men saw that im- 
pressive lot of British warships around 'us, we could feel the 
morale and the spirit of the whole three thousand men perk tip. 
A man who was blind and deaf could have sensed it. It wasn t 
anything any one said. It was just an instantaneous feeling of 
confidence on every one’s part. The British Navy does that to 
you. The British Navy is something to inspire confidence in 
even a Soutli Sea Islander who had never heard of the British 
Navy. 

Atherton and I did some figuring that morning. We figured 
wc had been on the run for just about four weeks. Not quite 
a month. We had travelled more tlian two thousand miles by 

a lot of strange methods of transport. We were ‘ 

But our figuring was interrupted. Some one on the Delane 
let out a bellow. Just one word. Egypt 1 He shouted the 
word. Then he pointed to the horizon dead .ahead of us. Men 
raced to the rail with binoculars. In a few minutes we didn’t 
need binoculars. We all could see it. Egypt! Sand! The 
continent of Africa! Long stretches of bright yellow sand! 
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Alexandria ! Land ! Communications ! The odyssey was 
about over now. The flight from the Germans and the Italian.s, 
the hunt for peace and some way of telling what had been hap 
pening in Balkans, was almost over. Those big white buildings 
must be Alexandria ! One of Great Britain’s greatest naval 
bases. The throbbing heart of the Middle East. Of the British 
Empire. 

The pulley on the bridge squeaked. The gunners ran to their 
stations. The yellow flag went up. Enemy planes were approach- 
ing again. But no one paid any attention to the yellow flag 
this time except tlic gunners. The rest of us didn’t even look 
up into the clouds. We were all staring at the skyline of Alex- 
andria. We could float in on our back to Alexandria and safety 
now, if we had to. 



^ffXTEEN 


Back to Unreality 

A lex\ndiii\. 

The largest ships in the harbour were French. Battle- 
ships, cruisers, destroyers. Their crews lay around the decks 
playing cards, reading, sleeping. 

“ Gentlemen sailors,” growled one of the Delane’s crew. He 
said It with bitterness. “ Look at them ! We made an agree- 
ment with them when France collapsed. The British Govern- 
ment pays them their wages. All they have to do is not to run 
away. We agreed to pay them the current wage for French ^ 
sailors. That was all right at the time. But that crowd in 
Vichy is smart. Every month or two they issue an order raising 
the wage scale for French sailors. VTiich means that we, the 
British, h.ave to pay more and more each month to bloody fools 
like tliese fellows you sec lying around on the decks of the 
interned French ships. They get more than we do. And they 
don’t do a lick of work. Their ships are gradually going to hell- 
Look at them. Rusty, dirty, covered witli barnacles. And we 
have to keep a small fleet of our own standing there watching 
them to be sure they don’t sneak away some dark night. I wonder 
how much longer we’re going to play cricket?” 

Alexandria. 

* * 

When we finally got our feet on land again Atherton and I 
were placed under technical arrest by the British. We might be 
spies. Well, this was one lime wc didn’t blame them. And 
anyway, we were reconciled now to being taken for dangerous 
foreign agents anywhere we went. 

Fin.ally they let us go. We were free. Free to write stories 
and use telephones and dispatch cables to America. Except, of 
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course, all die Government offices, all the censors, were in Cairo. 
Better gel on to Cairo, they advised us. 

Wt were tired and dirtj. We wanted a bath before we did 
anything else. Soapsuds and warm water pouring from a shower. 
Yes, that must be the first thing. So vie went to the Majestic 
Hotel. Here was Elegance with a capital E. Women in organdie 
and men in white linen suits. Army officers and naval officers 
in well-pressed dress uniforms. Limousines and sports roadsters. 
Elegance with a capital E all right. 

We looked down at ourselves. I still had on the Serbian 
peasant socks that said I was a virgin My shoes were still 
caked with mud and my trousers with blood. My hair was 
matted with dirt and salt from the sea. My typewriter case was 
badly battered. The knapsack over my shoulders was filthy. 
Atherton by comparison looked like a gentleman, but still he 
was pretty grimy. 

“ It’s a damn good thing,” he said, “ that 1 got this new pair 
of trousers so that my tail doesn’t stick out any more. I don’t 
think Alexandria would have liked me that way.” 

Well, Alexandria didn’t like us any way. The dark-skinned 
doorman at the Majestic held his hand up when we started 
tlirough the entrance. He was very sorry, he said in good 
Oxfordian English, but he couldn’t let us go in. Absolutely 
impossible. The hotel had its standards. This was a very 
expensive and exclusive hotel. What we probably wanted, he 
said, was a cheap hotel. He pretended to be very understanding, 
very helpful. We would probably find the Majestic much out 
of our class anyway. Why didn’t wc try the little hotel down 
the street? No, of course it wouldn’t have showers or even 
bathrooms, but still . . . 

If we’d only messed up that fellow and his smart white uni- 
form I think we should have felt better. But instead of that we 
reconsidered and decided to get on to Cairo immediately so that 
we could send a cable to our papers before nighr. 

The taxi to Cairo cost a dollar a mile. I think Cairo is about 
fifty miles. Fifty miles right-across the desert. The highway, 
made by the British out of asphalt, is just wide enough for two 
cars. Four times on the way across those fifty miles of desert a 
double line of British army lorries bore down at us. Our 
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Egyptian taxi-driver didn’t seem to know there were such things 
as brakes. He just kept his foot on the accelerator and raced 
ahead. When collision seemed inevitable he’d suddenly swerve 
off into the sand. The army lorries would sail by, and then 
Atherton and I would sit in the blistering sun while the taxi- 
driver stood in front of his car shaking his head and jabbering 
to himself. 

There isn’t much you can do when a car gets deep in sand 
except use a long strip of canvas with slats of wood nailed to it. 
You put it on the sand under the wheels and it makes a track. 
It’s almost as essential a piece of equipment in that part of the 
world as a jack or a tyre-pump. It converts your car temporarily 
into a caterpillar tank. It’s about the only thing to get a car 
out of the sand. But our taxi didn’t have one. Each time we 
got into trouble we had to wait for some one else to come along 
and lend us one. Each time we waited the taxi-driver .said the 
dollar a mile didn’t include waiting time, so our bill would be 
more than the fifty dollars agfeed on. And then we had to 
shell out handfuls of money for the rental of the strips of canvas 
and wood. But we finally got to Cairo. 

Cairo. The Great City of the East. Magical, mystical Cairo. 
A city of Oriental splendour, romantic glamour, ancient wonder. 

But the first thing we saw when we hit the outskirts of Cairo 
was a huge America n-stylc bill-board bearing in giant letters 
the slogan: 


Keep up with the News 
Know Wuat's Happening 

Read the Associated Press ' 

Dispatches now appearing 
IN YOUR Cairo Newspapers 

We found out later that Ed Kennedy, A.P. war correspon- 
dent with the British forces in the Middle East, had taken time 
oft between covering battles and air raids and evacuations to sell 
the A.P. service to the Egyptian Press. 

Coming fresh from die b.-mlcficlds of Eurojoe, vve got a terrific 
slap in ihe face from those signs, which we saw all over Cairo. 
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Reality. The world of newspapers and journalistic rivalry. Keep 
Up with the News. Read the A.P. Dispatches, 

Yes, read the A.P. dispatches about the bombing of Belgrade 
and' the Yugoslav war. Read about what happened in Sarajevo, 
Cetinj’e, Cattaro, Corfu, Patras, Corinth, Argos, Crete. Read 
all about it. 

We laughed. Just try to read about it. 

But those signs made us decide to get a story out over the 
wires before we even took a bath or got undressed. Atherton 
and I agreed to that. One stor)', even if we fell asleep writing it. 

The Continental and Shepheard’s are almost side by side on the 
main street of Cairo. If you think the Savoy Hotel or Gros- 
venor House in London are swanky then you ought to see the 
hotels of Cairo. Oriental slaves begin bowing to you before your 
taxi even stops. From the kerb to your room there’s a line of 
men (you seldom see an Egyptian woman in Egypt) bowing and 
scraping before you. Men in long flowing white robes with 
bright-coloured turbans twisted around their heads. High priests 
of the Holy Order of Foreigner-fleecers. Men who keep alive 
the tradition of Oriental splendour and mysticism while Ford 
automobiles zip around the streets, and movie houses show the 
latest Hollywood films, and you can buy English pipe tobacco 
and London magazines. Leeches living on other leeches who 
live on you. Like the taxigetter getter in front of the hotel, in 
a fine white robe, who makes a deep bow from the waist as only 
an Egyptian can, a bow that is almost a holy rite, and says 
solemnly in perfect Bond Street English ; “ Sir, do you desire a 
taxi.? If so I shall get a man to get a taxi for you.” 

We stumbled through the heavily draped lobby of the Conti- 
nental and asked for a room. A thousand eyes were on us. We 
knew we were out of place. We were dirty and tired and war- 
weary-. These people sitting in the lounge sipping delicate cock- 
tails were fresh and crisp and clean. This might be Middle 
East headquarters, G.H.Q. for a British army that was fighting 
for the preservation of the Empire, but there was no sign here 
of war except that every one had on a smart uniform. It seemed 
to be a tradition around the better places in Cairo that you 
mustn’t let the sordid side of 'war creep in. That’s probably 
why so many eyebrows were raided at us. We were just some 
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of the dregs of war. Signs everywhere warned that only officers 
were permitted to enter these sanctums. The men who were 
fighting for the Empire a hundred miles or so out on the desert 
were barred from places like this when they got their furloughs. 
Privates sometimes had wounds, missing arms. But wounds and 
men with missing arms would spoil this scene of glamorous 
lespcctability. 

They gave us a room big enough for a regiment. When we 
protested they said this was one of the smaller rooms. It was 
so big that when Atherton sat in one\orner with his typewriter 
and I in another corner with mine wc ha I to shout at each other 
when wc wanted to confer on facts like the number of casualties^ 
or the day this or that happened. 

Finally we got our first dispatches written. They were not the 
journalistic masterpieces wc thought we were capable of after 
having lived through so much real war. They were nothing to 
be proud of, but at least wc finally had some of the story on 
paper and almost on its way to our employers. The next step, 
we were told, was to get a stamp of approval on each page of 
each dispatch from : (i) the British military censor; (2) the British 
naval censor; (3) the R.A.F. censor; (4) the Egyptian and British 
civil censors; (5) the telegraph office censor. Then, they said, 
our stories would be subjected to what they called a " hidden 
censorship,” and finally would start on their way. 

Atherton and I went to the building that housed the censors. 
It was five or six o’clock in the afternoon.- Flunkeys just shook 
their heads when wc said wc had some stories wc wanted cen- 
sored. The censors had gone. Come back to-morrow. The 
censors worked several hours each morning and several hours 
each afternoon. No dispatches could be sent at any other time. 
Most Government offices here in Cairo worked on the same sort 
of schedule. Four or five hours’ work a day. War mustn’t 
interfere with leading a normal life. 

Wc asked where the ccnsois might be found. Wc were going 
to track them down, even if it was contrary to custom. Wc 
had stor’cs to send. We’d been through almost a month of hell 
trying to get somcsvbcic where wc could file those stories. Now, 
by Gori, wc weren’t going to be stymied tiy anything like this. 

The flunkey suggested the cricket grounds at Mena House 
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or swimm’^ • L censors might be there playing cricket 
censor the fllink ‘5°°^ ^“u cocktails. The naval 

tall glasses nf ^ officers sit around drinking 

r=™.,.<, f„„ *e 'btL“ f *" 

pa'tehcs finally got enough stamps on our dis- 

out over th^ W T eventually get tapped 

that timr< completely worn out by 

found ' ‘^‘^"^'’ts all over Cairo. We 

the them m an elaborate apartment surrounded by all 

in.T T civilization plus a corps of bowing, scrap- 

Clnb °l'! ""'"P'-J'S"® •" the East with his cronies at the Gezira 
mneK. avoided the nc^ssity of an R.A.F. stamp on each 
to? J' ^tupulously scratching out every reference in our .stories 
to aeroplancs-or lack of aeroplanes. 

^ decided to work backwards in trying 

disn,, u happened during the last month. I'hcsc first 

r P ^ were simply about the completion of the evacuation 
bnd” ^teece and Crete. I 1 ad written that the Greek evacuation 
1 another Dunkirk. No, tlierc was no comparison 

ween Dunkirk and Argos Bay, because Argos Bay had been 
0 much worse. Then I had gone on to tell why. I had listed 
riT kJaturally I had not included any specific information 

B ^ T u ships. I knew no censor would allow that, 

tit I had told some of the stories I have already told you. 

^^hcn my dispatch was finally approved by all the censors and 
"as ready for the telegraph operator it stated that die Greek 
evacuation had not been another Dunkirk. 

_ The sentences that follovv'cd had been eliminated. The impres- 
sion that remained was that it was not anodicr Dunkirk, because 
It was much less of a debacle than Dunkirk. Just the opposite 
Or what I had been Wjung to write. 

Naturally wc argued. The censor pointed out that London 
TK •* total loss of three thousand men in Greece, 

rw thousand men killed, wounded, and captured in the land 
atdes and drowned in the cv-acuation. Our twenty thousand 
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figure was ridiculous. Three thousand it was. We argued. We 
showed the censor our list of ship losses. We cited the Diamond- 
Wrynccl{ incident. One incident in which we knew nearly five 
thousand men had been lost at sea. Wc were told that we couldn t 
mention the incident, even without the names of the ships. (Days 
later the British Admiralty did finally announce the loss of the 
Diamond and Wrynecl^, but the story of what happened and the 
number of casualties was of course not mentioned.) 

Both of us were too weary to argue for long And it wouldn t 
have done any good anyway. We knew that. We were lucky 
to be able to send anything over our signatures. And so wc 
filed our stories. Stories tliat said )ust the opposite of what we 
had originally written. Argos Bay was not another Dunkirk. 

Then we went back to the Continental and pulled off our 
filthy clothes. It may sound foolish, but I hated to shed them. 
As long as I had on those grimy trousers with their caked blood, 
those Serbian socks, and the dirty shirt open at the neck I felt 
as if I belonged. As if I were one of millions of people who were 
going through part of the war. Reality. As if 1 were close to 
reality. As if I knew what it all meant. But then we took off 
tliose refugee clothes and had a bath. The water was hot. It 
was the first hot water we’d had since the night before Belgrade 
was bombed. The soap had a sweet, luxurious scent. The hot 
soapsuds felt good on tired muscles. Fresh undersvear felt good 
too. And then wc got into some new clothes that a porter 
boughj at a shop for us. Now wc were gentlemen again. Respect- 
able. Clean. Presentable. But wc both felt strangely out of 
touch with reality. Now wc were part of Cairo. Part of this 
city of unreality. Now we could drink a delicate cocktail in the 
Continental lounge, and no one would look twice at us. Now 
wc belonged to the land of make-believe. This land where they 
were still trying to fight a war in the Kipling tradition. 

The beds at the Continental were tremendous, and the mat- 
tresses were deep. The sheets were clean and crisp. There was 
an electric fan over each bed. But sve couldn’t sleep that night 
in Cairo, nor any odrer night. Noises of war beat through out 
brains. All night long Stukas dived down at our heads. Little 
girls with shredded arms kept whimpering. Men with their gut' 
sticking tiut screamed for aspirin t.ablets. The smells of wai 
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l^cpt US from sicepinsr too. Espccinllv the smell of cookincf human 
flesh. 

T he next d.ay a lot of things happened. 

We heard diat the young R.A.F. oflieer who had driven us 
from Patras part of the way to Corintli had been killed. Atherton 
3nd I remembered so vividly how he had dodged around bumps 
so as not to jostle Leigh White. And how we shook hands with 
him and said we hoped he*d get along all right. And how he 
had just answered *' What the hell?” and shrugged his shoulders 
and gone tearing down the road towards Patras — and death. It 
hadn’t been a very pleasant death. They told us that a machine- 
gun bullet from a plane, prob.ibly that same plane that had been 
following us, struck the gas tank of the lorry. The tank exploded. 
Phe young R.A.F. boy was cremated. 

That afternoon Atherton and I got to work on the story of 
our trip down through Greece. When we came to the part 
about the ride in the improsised R.A.F. ambulance we told what 
really happened to the driver. The censor wrinkled his fore- 
head and changed the wording of the sentence. And so the story 
that went to the Associated Press that day said the driver had 
been shot, not burned to death. I was curious about the change 
and asked why it w'as made. The censor explained patiendy, as 
you-would to a child, that we must lean backward in trying not 
to make war seem horrible. Death by bullet wounds is all right. 
Death by cremation is not very pleasant to think about. Not 
t'ery pleasant for the people back home. And for people in 
America. We mustn’t make war seem horrible, that’s all. 

I wrote a rather graphic description of that day of hell in 
Argos. The censor did a lot of slashing when he came to that 
part of the story. Then we had a real knock-down argument, 
f tried to make my case very logical. First, all the suffering I 
was trying to write about was the result, principally, of the 
inability of the R.A.F. to drive off the Nazi dive-bombers. Second, 
that was on account of having too few British planes. Third, 
the only place to get more planes was from the United States. 
Fourth, people in the United States were still buying automobiles 
by the hundreds of thousands. Fifth, if the American people 
were aware of the death and suffering going on in Europe 
because of the lack of British olanes, and if the story of what 
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was happening could be brought home tividly enough to thent; 
they might stop buying automobiles and let aeroplanes be nia 
instead. Si\th, my story of Argos gave a grim picture of uia 
death and suffering and therefore the British should pin incda > 
on It as a ptcce'of powerful propaganda, which might gel them 
more aeroplanes so that it wouldn’t happen again. 

When 1 got all finished the censor beamed. Yes, he said, f 
had the idea exactly. More planes from America was just what 
they did want, and tliey realized that horror stories were on'^ 
way to get dtem, but . . . And the censor’s face dropped a num' 
Modern methods of communication complicated the problem- 
Horror stones were all right for America, but England and the 
rest of the Empire must not be told how had things were. The 
Empire must be told that escrything was in fine shape. Horror 
stones for America. Back-stiffening for the Empire. But the 
Empire listened to the radio, and it was impossible to keep the 
stories for America and the stories for the Empire nicely pigeon- 
holed. Modern communications were responsible. And so the 
policy was neither fish nor fowl. Neither the one c.xtrcme nor^ 
the other. Just some safe middle ground. And that was the 
reason, he said, that the Argos story could not be told. Not 
completely and truthfully, as I wanted to tell it. Sorry, but 
that’s the policy. 

That same day we met some members of the Yugoslav General 
Staff. They had escaped by plane with members of the Simo- 
vich Government. I had two questions I wanted to ask them, 
now that they could take down their hair and be natural. First, 
why hadn’t that steep mountain pass into Skoplje been dyna- 
mited to stop the Nazis from pouring across the southern tip of 
Yugoslavia and cutting off all contact between the Serbs and 
their Greek and British allies? The answer was simplicity it- 
self. Naive simplicity. 

There wasn’t a bit of dynamite within a hundred miles of that 
pass when the moment came to blast it, one of the Yugoslav 
officers told us. 

We asked if he thought that tliat lack of preparation had been 
intentional fifth-column work. He just shrugged his shoulders. 

The other question was whether the Serbs had set off ail those 
elaborately wired bombs in the hig airplane factory at Kral^evo 
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before the Germans got there. We recalled so vividly how an 
official had said, “All we have to do is to light one nwtc 
Just as soon as we get the order. We wait for the order. en 
we light the fuse. Then good-bye factory. The joke wi e on 

Hitler. He will never make aeroplanes in kraljevo. 

The officer shook his head sadly. He was sorry to say that 
planes probably were being made to day for the u twa e in 
that factory at Kraljevo, because the order to hght tie use la 
never been given. Why? He didn’t know. Cou it lave 
because there were traitors in higli places within t e 
High Command? The officer said “No.” very 
But still he couldn’t explain why tliat order had never een S 
Why Hitler now had intact one of the largest aerop ane 
in that part of the world. 

We ran into Russell Hill that same day. He 
thing. When he got to Canea he had met some “ 
correspondents and had spent the night wit j . sjjjp 

next morning they had all gone to Suda Bay an ipyandria 

that later caught up with the Delane and got o 
about the same time as we did. t. a in 

That afternoon Atherton and I both vvent to 
American Hospital and got some pictures taken o o j j 

X-rays showed that we both had jagged pieces 
deep against nerves and bone. But the surgeon s gg ^ 

™ should kt wdl Slone unci no. huve them removed for the 

"W d,e du, I sold u ro,nc„n^g.od-bye » He 

was off to Palestine on a new assign men . ciearette 

a jeweller scratch die word Ma\edon\a on 

■ ^“1 know you won’t ever forger the [hjs^gadjl 

when he gave it to me, “ but whenever vou sheets.” 

remember that life isn’t all Continental ote s dropped 

Jimmy Roosevelt and an American of fresh air. 

in on Cairo that same day. They were i 'c 

They were the first Americans we ha ' rmen who 

except for our own kind— diplomats an - ^ jo„„. 

had been out of touch with our own country o 

We all interviewed them, and they told us how ) 
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landed by plane from Iraq. Only the censor wouldn t let us say 
they had come by plane. 

“ Well,” Jimmy said, with his boyish laugh, “ just say wc 
came thousands ot miles in si.\ hours and let your readers guess 
how vve did it.” > 

In the bar of Shepheard’s that afternoon a young private, quite 
contrary to rules, sat talking to some Americans. He was a 
Russian prince, well known m New York, Paris, London, am 
all the other capitals of the world. He had joined up with the 
British and had been fighting out on the Western Desert. Now 
he was on a short furlough, and he was, telling about some oi 
his desert experiences in a quiet \oice over a glass of whisky- 
An old-school-tie major at the next table suddenly wheeled 
round and called the soldier’s attention to a sign on the wall 
forbidding the discussion of military matters in public. 

The prince, with all his regal suavity, replied that he was not 
discussing unit numbers, places, time, or anything else of a 
military nature. 

“ After all,” he said, “ the only pleasure we soldiers get when 
wc come in on furlough is talking about our experiences.” 

But a few minutes later the major turned round again and 
called him to task. The prince, still calm, replied : “ Major, it s 
none of my business, and 1 don’t want to seem impertinent, but 
would you mind telling me how long you’ve been here in Cairo^” 
The major hemmed and spluttered a few’ seconds, then blurted 
out; “ Eighteen months. Why do you ask?” 

The prince just nodded bi' head and said, “ I thought so. 
That’s just about .since the war began, isn’t it?” s 

The major suddenly got the point, jumped to his feet, and 
bellowed ; “ I have half a mind to have you court-martialled 
for insubordination.” 

The prince rose slowly, with great dignity. - 
“ Major, that’s all right with me. Because if I’m court- 
martialled and you, a major, testify against me, a priv.ate, I shall 
of course be found guilty. But my ofTence is not too serious. I 
shouldn’t be executed. ”'hcy’d probably just put me iu prison. 
Then, don’t you sec, .Major, my chances of being killed in this 
war would be just about even with yours’” 
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The major whipped out a pen and a notebook. 

“I demand your name and unit number, young man!” 

The prince bowed low. 

“ I’m sorry, Major. You have just been cautioning me against 
Ti^ntioning unit numbers and names and other definite military 
matters in publie, and so you must excuse me.” 

Then he walked slowly to the door, dashed out and round a 
corner, and was gone before the major could catch his breath. 

That same day I got a cable congratulating me on the fine 
story you sent me last week about the bombing of Belgrade. 

It was the first dispatch received from any of the English or 
A.merican correspondents in Yugoslavia. B.B.C. and the Ameri- 
can radio stations had used it on the air all day. American news- 
papers had given it a big front-page play. 

Well, here was a real mystery. I still hadn’t written a line 
about the bombing of Bclgra . And last week I had been 
tiding a Greek food ship, a Greek troop train, and a British 
destroyer, trying to get somewhere to send a story just like than 
But I hadn’t yet sent it. Still, you don’t cable your paper and 
ask them to retract a message of congratulation. You just wait. 
The truth always comes out somehow. 

I didn’t have to wait long, because that same afternoon Henry 
Stoke's, the little Australian newspaperman who worked for 
Reuter’s, handed me a note wriitc on sheets of toilet-paper, t 
'vas from Dave Walker. Dave had gone to Caitaro, as he had 
planned to do. The destroyer they expected had never arrived. 
But tlie British Navy did send two Sunderland flying-boats for 
the little army of refugees huddled on the shores of Cattaro 
Two Sunderland flying-boatS capable of snatching ^ 

clutches of Axis invaders about forty of those hundred and ty 
men and women waiting on the shores of Cattaro for deliverance. 
Forty could be saved. The other hundred or more? Their fate 
would be dubious, to say the least. They would have to stay 
beliind and be captured. Some one had to draw up a list ot 
who should be saved and who should remain behind. ig 
credit to that litdc band of Englishmen. The forty selected to 
go were all Czechs, Rumanians, Hungarians, Austrians, Ser s, 
Greeks, and people of other nationalities who had been risking 
tlicir lives to help the British, and who now faced cxecuuon i 
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they were caught. In cnc of the flying-boats there wasn’t a single 
Englishman. In the other, just one. A man who had been sen- 
ously wounded in the bombing of Belgrade. 

Walker’s note said, " They showed all of us the list, but 
wasn’t a single protest from any one who was being left behind. 

Then the note explained tlie mystery of the story I had never 
written. Dave, up there in Cattaro, had p.,undcd out a dispatch 
for Reuter’s and another one for the Daily Mirror. Then, 
remembering his parting remark in Cetinje diat whoever gnt out 
first should file a story for the other fellow, he had written a 
short dispatch addressed to the A.P. and signed it with my 
name. He gave all three of them to one of the Sunderland pas- 
sengers with instructions to file them with die cable office in 
Athens. 

It was Dave Walker, not I, who should have received that 
cable of congratulations. 

Dave’s letter wound up like this: 

“ We haven’t any chance, now, of getting out. The morale 
is good, although we’re due to meet die Boche to-morrow and 
a lot of us will prob.ably be led to a brick wall right away. The 
situation here is so unreal we can’t believe it. Campbell (the 
Bridsh Minister) is here, but our Legation says there is no hope. 
There are out of touch with any Serbian Government. Good 
luck to you and give my best to all our friends. Things are not 
so bright here, but you can say ti.at the British colony went down 
laughing coarsely, and none so coarsely as those who knew they 
were going to get the works. We had a pretty good innings, and 
a lot of better people dian us have had to go before. So what 
the hell! Good-bye and rood luck.” 

That night a party was held in die shadow of the Pyramids. 
The yellow light of the moon was reflected in the slow-moving 
waters of die Nile. It was a hot evening, but the glasses were 
full of ice, and c\ery one wore crisp cool clothes. It was a party 
of thanksgiving. A gathering of dozens of refugees who had 
escaped capture up in the Balkans. There were a lot of people 
we knew at the party, but there were a lot of people missing. 

We raised our glasses and drank toasts to luck and to British 
courage and to many other things. But it was a hollow parly. 
The laughter was false. The hilarity was artificial. All of us 
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v/ere playing make-believe. All of us had too much in our 
minds to be happy and carefree. 

Occasionally there would be one of those dead silences. Then 
some one, trying to make casual conversation, would ask : “ I 
wonder what happened to So-and-so?” No one would answer. 
Every one’s thoughts would jump back. Back to Yugoslavia 
or Greece. Back to the last place any one had seen So-and-so, 
There were wives at that party whose husbands were back 
there. Wives who would hope and pray and try to be light- 
hearted, but who might never see their husbands again. There 
were a few children who might never see the parents who had 
sent them on ahead to safety. 

The party was not much of a success. And no one ever tried 
to hold another one like it. You can’t rejoice over your own 
luck when you think of the others. You can’t do any cele- 
brating when you have a letter in your pocket from your best 
friend that says: “We’re due to meet the Boche to-morrow, and 
a lot of us will probably be led to a brick wall right away.” 

. So I went home early from the party on the banks of the Nile. 
I went home and lay in an overstuffed bed thinking of Dave 
Walker, who by now might have been liquidated. Of Sonia, 
who must have stood on the dock at Cattaro watching those Sun- 
derlands taking away people she knew and leaving behind so 
many others who would have to take their chances with^ the 
Axis invaders when they arrived in a few hours. Of Paul 
Vadja, who they now said had been captured by the Germans 
when the Germans entered Skoplje. Of Pappas, the Greek, who 
for some reason hadn’t been given a place on either of the Sun- 
derlands. Of Edwards and Arocti and Duka and the Polish 
playwright widi the letter from Mrs. Roosevelt, and all those 
other people whose escape was cut off and who to-day might be 
in concentration camps, if they were lucky. 

Frank Gervasi, of Collier’s, saved me from going stark mad 
that evening. He came in for a night-cap. When I told him 
why I couldn’t sleep, he said, "Let’s go up on the Continental 
roof-garden and watch them having fun.’’ 

The roof-garden was packed. Lovely women in organdie and 
men in cool cotton uniforms. A jazz, band playing mnes they 
were also playing on roof-gardens back in New York. 
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Dave Walker was probably dead at Cattaro. But men and 
women were dancing light hcartcdly on top of the Continental 
under a hot Egyptian sky. 

British soldiers were dying to-night out on the Western Deserh 
their lungs full of burning red sand But on the roof of the 
Continental you could forget death if you drank enough and ^ 
watched Hashmet Fatima, the Egyptian belly dancer, contorting 
her lovely body on the stage for the applause of well-fed officers 
who had wedged themsehes into every corner of the open air 
night club 

Yes, if they got their hands on Dave Walker of course theyd 
shoot him. 

But have anothei Scotch and soda. Drown out thought. Ihercs 
110 sense thinking You’ll go mad 

So we got drunk that night instead of going mad. 



SEVENTEEN 


Reunion with Eda 

NE OF THE FIRST THINGS I DID WHEN I ARRIVED IN CAIRO WAS 

'^to cable Eda in Istanbul to start packing. She had spent 
some miserable weeks in that city on the Bosporus, not knowing 
what had happened to the missing American correspondents. 
Somehow a story had got to Istanbul and to New York that we 
had set sail on the Ma\cdonl^a and then had vanished. The 
implication was that we had been lost at sea. Eda knew what 
kind of a sailor I was, and she knew all about that swimming 
medal, and so she had every reason to believe the implication. 

When I managed to get an Imperial Airways flying-boat to 
agree to take us die five thousand miles down through Africa 
on the way home I cabled Eda again that she had just four days 
to get to Cairo. She had some wild adventures of her own 
getting down through Anatolia, Syria, and Palcstme in that 
record-breaking time. She had to travel by a lot of strange 
methods of transport. But that’s her story. Now we were to- 
gether at last. A happy reunion. Eda had made it with just a 
few hours to spare. She arrived in Cairo late one night. The 
flying-boat would leave early the next morning. We spent the 
intervening hours in strange fashion. I had lost everything but 
a few foolish articles in a knapsack. But Ed.i had .a truckload 
of trunks and suitcases. Imperial Airways was charging a dollar 
and a half a pound e.xccss batjgagc. We had hundreds of pounds 
over the ma.ximum limit. So we dumped everything in the 
centre of that big room Atherton and I had shared, and vv'c 
spent the night sitting there weighing each article by hand, by 
guess, to determine whether to take it with us. Like the World 
Almanac I had lugged everywhere. Eda handed it to me. 
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“ What’s your guess?” 

Two pounds.” 

“ That means tlirec dollars.” ^ 

” 111! only cost SI My cents to buy a new one in New IcorK- 
“ Then throw it into the discard.” 

When we got through playing that game we had a mountain 
of discards, but still enough excess baggage to wreck a neus 
paperman’s bank account. 

On our way south from Cairo the plane stopped at Khartoumi 
Kisumu, Mozambique, Louren^o Nf.'iqucs, and Durban. 
we went by rail to Johannesburg and finally Capetown, Sout 
Africa. 

An elderly English lady svith an extremely sad quavering 
voice telephoned the hotel the first day tve were in Capetown to 
ask if I could tell her what had happened to her sister in Be 
grade. Didn’t I know whether she was killed? I tried, to 
explain that there were three hundred thousand people in Bd- 
grade chat bombing day, and that I was practically a stranger in 
the city. But still she asked, “ Please can’t you try to rememberf 
Can’t you tell me something?” 

The next day she telephoned .again. " 1 forgot to tell yo*^ 
My sister is English, like myself. Her husb.and w’as a retired 
, Serbian Government official. Now can’t you remember? Can t 
you tell me, please, was she killed?” 

And the day after that. ” I forgot to tell you. They lived 
out in the Dedinje section. That ought to help you remember 
what happened to my sister. Now can’t you tell me, W’as she 
kilted?” 

E\ery day that we stayed in Capetown waiting for a ship to 
America the almost hysterical old lady telephoned the hotel. 
“ Please, Cry to remember ! Please tell me what happened to 
my sister in Belgrade!” 

It was going to be like that now wherever 1 went. Hundreds 
of people, distressed, heartsick people, wanting to know about 
friends and relatives o\cr in that land of silent people. Of 
course they knew that belgradc was a large city, and that there 
were millions of people in Yugoslavia and Greece. But you 
couldn’t blame them for their hunger for news about friends 
and relatives. They hoped so much that by some slim chance 
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She didn’t get killed. I 
and that life isn’t too bad for her now. 

Capetown. I 

placed her sister. Just remembered who she 
PfipPC^h^was safe aU right. 

I’^cause I knew the agony the poor lady was 
Probably, before she ever found out 
'leb'ntftti''' it/.u *” 1*^ a l°ag, long time before any one knew 

people trapped in Yugoslavia and Greece, 
arrived in Capetown the local papers carried a 
y^al hundred natives being killed. The way the 
I'ad all suddenly dropped dead 
cause. No explanation. When I met some 
1 asked them what it all meant. 
i'ivv.vAii-..v!?Shedj 'and blamed it on to censor.shin. Tbp mlp 


•xt-'Y’' vaiuuujc tu ulc enemy. 

^ certain radio station in Germany put on 
on a beam directed to Capetown. In 
^•I'c names of the British warships 
Bay, Capetown, during the past twenty- 
from, how long they would 
iHSUfv’ I'o"' many men were aboard each ship, the 

units, and their ultimate destination, 
information got from Capetown to . 
the neutral Portuguese town of 
‘b'prdws on the Union of South Africa, ,, 
of: about five thousand dollars a month, 

nationals to * 

• month on',' 

' the state of health ;of his’ few ^ 



The day we hit Capetown a cannon suddenly went off at 
noon, right in the heart of the city. After weeks of bombing 
and machine-gunning that noise sent me instinctively running 
for shelter. People round me started shouting. I didn’t -realize 
they were shouting at me. I didn’t notice at first that no one 
else was running. No one was even moving. The whole city 
seemed to have been suddenly turned to stone, as if some mysteri- 
ous death ray had paralysed all life. Through the window of a 
millinery shop I could see a girl who had been about to try a 
hat on a young woman. Now she stood with the hat in her 
hand, just a few' inches above the woman’s head, as motionless as 
a statue. Through a restaurant window I could see waiters who 
had been rushing around with bowls of soup for hungry British 
sailors. Now they were frozen in their tracks, still holding the 
bowls of soup in tlieir upturned hands. All tiaffic had stopped. 

I stopped too. 

After the people finished shouting at me there wasn’t a sound 
anywhere. If some one on a boat out in the harbour had coughed. 
I’m sure we could have heard it in the centre of the city, it was 
that quiet. But finally a bugle sounded off in the distance, and 
life quickly became normal again. 

It was a revival of the old two minutes of silence to com- 
memorate the armistice, an idea that had had its birth in Cape- 
town. To-day people are supposed to spend the two minutes 
praying for victory. 

But the Union of South Africa is a divided Union. We soon 
found that out. Afrikanders, people of Dutch descent, make up 
about half the white population. And many of them are anti- 
British. They plot secredy about overthrowing what they call 
their British masters, and few of them join the volunteer army. 
But so far their policy had been largely one of passive resistance. 
Except that the Ossewabrandwag has caused a little internal 
bloodshed. We found out as soon as we hit the Union of South 
Africa what the Ossewabrandwag was. The word means ox- 
cart wheels, something typically Dutch or Afrikander. The 
organization boasts of three hundred thousand' members. The 
more daring wear beards to advertise their opposition. Beards 
are also considered typically Afrikander. The beard I had worn 
tor two years 'in Europe, which had been Such a journalistic 
asset because I was so oftcti mistaken for a diplomat instead of 
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just a newspaperman, became in South Africa the mark o a 
traitor. Ossewabrandwag members sneaked up to me on the 
street and started discussing rebel secrets in a whisper. The pro- 
'^British shunned me or arrested me. Pro-Bntish taxi drivers 
refused to haul me. Pro-Bntish salesmen refused to serve me 
The reason so many people had shouted at me during that two 
minutes of silence, when I started to duck for shelter, was ecause 
Ossewabrandwag members often went on about their business 
during the brief period of prayer. Naturally, they assumed from 
my^beard and my failure to halt that I was a rebel, too 

In Johannesburg I had to hide in my hotel room the one night 
we spent there, because die Osscwabrandw.ig and the pro-Britis 
people had just gone through days of fatal noting, all started y 
a man with a beard not unlike my own. Feeling, the local news-^^?' 
papermen warned me, was still running too high for an innocent 
man with a beard to walk the streets at night. 

While we waited in Capetown for a ship, wave after wave of 
refugees from Europe, from Palestine, from Syria, from all over 
that part of the world poured down there to the tip of Africa. 
The wife of General Simovich, the head of the Yugoslav State 
for sucli a short time, was one of them. She got quick passage 
to America, but hundreds of others arc probably still in Capetown 
waiting, for the waves kept coming, and only a dribble got out 
at a time. Ships go round the Cape loaded with war materials 
for America. Tin, rubber, and coconut oil. There isn t much 
room for passengers. Even Americans must wait for months. 
We w'crc lucky. We had to wait only a few weeks. 



They^ll Never Know 


N ew tore. 

A siren screams in Fifth Avenue. Probably it’s only on an 
ambulance going to an automobile accident. But it screams just 
like those sirens back in the Balkans. Those sirens th.at 
announced the approach of death. 

A plane roars over the Roose\clt Hotel. Probably it’s only a 
mail plane off for Chicago. But it roars just like those Nazi 
planes roared over Belgrade. 

A flower-garden in Westchester. We sit playing with tall 
glasses of something cold. Women in crisp, lovely dresses talk 
about what happened last night at the country club dance. But 
the smell of flowers makes me think of Corfu, where lilacs were 
in bloom and olive-trees were in full leaf that April day when 
Nazi planes rained hell down on Corfu. 

New York is ablaze with lights. The lights of electric signs, 
and the lights of office buildings, homes, and automobiles. But 
back in the land of silent people millions live in perpetual dark- 
ness, Literally and figuratively. 

Child’s Restaurant on Madison Avenue at noon. Crowds of. 
people, who never have known and probably never will know 
what hunger really is, sit around tables trying to decide whether 
to spend twenty-eight cents for corned beef and potatoes and rolls 
or twenty-nine cents for ham and eggs and rolls. 

Rockefeller Plaza. Hundreds of men and women shove and 
push each other to get a place where they can stand for half an 
hour watching ten trained seals flop around the sunken pool of a 
swanky restaurant. 

The subway at rush-hour. They’re all reading newspapers 
announcing that five million men have been killed on the eastern 
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front. They’re impressed with figures lihe that. Five million! 
It really does sound like a war, doesn't it.? It must be terrible 1 
But how about those little items at the bottom of a column that 
few people even bother to read. Corfu had a slight air raid 
to-day. There were a few casualties. Minor damage was done 
to residential buildings. No target of military importance was 
hit. 

They’ll never know, these people who seem to me so un- 
aware, what human tragedy is buried between the lines of those 
insignificant little items they don’t even bother to read. 

A crowd round the window of a smart shop in the Forties, 
reading a startling announcement: 

WARNING 

// you don’t feed your puppy 
Dogcie WooMts 
OM special new vitamin biscuit 
, his hair won't be shiny and hts 
diet wont be balanced 

' HE MAS EVEN DIE 

A lecture platform. The chairman has just one word of 
advice. Please remember tliat you’re speaking after the dinner- 
hour. Make your remarks pleasant. Don’t make war seem too 
terrible. We don’t want to disturb their digestions, you know'. 

Ah, no! America’s digestion must not be disturbed. Of 
course war must not be made to seem terrible. 

A literary friend says, “ Don’t try to svritc a book until you’ve 
been back for a few months. You must get the feeling of 
America. Go to the country for a while and try to forger .ill 
you’ve been through. Then you can come back and write 
calmly, with perspective.” 



UEnvoi 


T didn’t make pleasant remarks in that lecture. 

I didn’t go to the country to try to forget. 

Maybe I don’t have perspective. 

But I have told you now all that 1 saw and heard and smcllet^- 
and )ust a bit of what I thought, during a few weeks of war. 
I have made Jt as honest and accurate as I coulti. 

If there arc conclusions to be drawn you draw them. 1 have 
tried to be just a reporter. 
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